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FOREWORD 


Dr. Misra deserves to be congratulated for a very painstaking and scholarly 
piece of research work which he has done on the various Muslim communities 
which are now found in Gujarat. Dr. Misra’s study is not purely historical. 
It i6 partly historical and partly sociological. 

Long befote the Muslim conquest of India, the Arabs had come in close 
contact With Gujarat because of its geographical position. 

Saurashtra and Gujarat being situated on the west coast of India had very 
ently trade and maritime connections with the Arabs. It is believed by some 
historians that the sudden overthrow of the great Vallabhi power in Gujarat 
was duc to a probable Arab invasion. Even before the conquest of Gujarat 
by Ala-u-din Khilji, there was already a small Muslim community in Cambay. 
Atter the conquest of Gujarat by the Muslims and the subsequent emergence 
of the Sultanate of Gujarat. a Jarge number of Muslim. communities sprang 
up in Gujarat, some originally of foreign origin and some of indigenous growth. 

Dr. Misra has referred to most of these Muslim communities in Gujarat. 
The Bohra, the Khojah and Memon communities are unique in Gujarat, They 
are enterprising business men and traders,” Dr, Misra has dealt at lenath with 
customs, manners, social life and Jegal institutions of these communities. 

{iis surprising how Hindu religion has influenced other relizions which came 
to India. The Muslim and the Christian communities in India were influenced 
by the Hindu caste system and social organization. Customs, manners and 
outlook on life of these communities have been deeply influenced by Hindu 
caste organization, manners and customs. Many of the Muslim communities 
were the result of conversion. They, therefore, embraced the Muslim religion 
but retained most of the customs and manners of the Hindu castes to which 
they formerly belonged. 

This study shows the toleration of the carly Hindu rulers in Gujarat. The 
early Arabs who came to Gujarat were allowed to set up ticir mosques and 
pursue their religion without any molestation. 

In one instance, in Cambay, when there was a complaint that the Mustim 
mosque was damaged by the Hindus. Siddharaj Jayasingha who was then the 
Ruler of Gujarat personally investigated into this matter. On finding that the 
complaint was correct, he got the mosque rebuilt at his own expense and gave 
compensation to the Muslims whose property was destroyed, 

Dr. Misra has produced a really first class solid historical study of Muslim 
tomniunitics in Gujarat for which he deserves our felicitations. 


J. M. Menta, 
MvA. CONON, ), PHD. (LONDON ), BAR-AT-LAW 


Baroda-3, Vice-Chancellor, 
3)-10-1963, The M.S. University of Barada, 
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PREFACE 


Our time craves a philosophy of history, a theory of culture. Generaliza- 
tion is its favourite tool to put a semblance of order into the overwhelming 
chaos of facts. Inevitably, it must face the danger of restating ils insights on 
the strength of selected data that gently turn into cliches. And the more 
remote an area from our society as a whole the more deadening this reliance 
on yesterday's finds will become. 

Strangely enough, research itself tends to slide into well-worn grooves. For 
decades on end. Islamic studies have largely side-stepped Indian Islam; and 
for gencrations, scholars have been hesitant to survey and analyse the social 
structure of the communities whose faith and history were their chosen theme. 

Dr. Misra’s studies on the Muslim castes of Gujarat and the history of 
the major sects which give Islam in that region its peculiar profile are wel- 
come as a determined step towards neutralizing those three allied weaknesses. 
His book offers a wealth of new data: it opens the door to one of the Teast 
investigated sectors of the Islamic world; and it provides a rich introduction 
to composition and stratification of Gujarati Islam and the social realities 
within which the Muslim faith is lived in the complexities of an area where 
traditions are commingled rather than blended. 

No doubt. the reader will want more than Dr. Misra has been able to 
give. The corclation of sect, caste, linguistic affilintion—to mention but one 
scvies of co-ordinates that emerge from his materials—will require further in- 
vestigation as will the attraction which certain doctrincs held and hold for 
certain units, ethnic, linguistic or professional. Buta beginning has been made, 
and this beginning has atready yielded a good many results that will stand the 
test of further scrutiny. 

The studies which Dr. Misra inaugurated and which. it must be hoped, he 
himsclf will be able to widen indicate—and this is where their promise goes be- 
yond their actual content—that in India sociclogical research would seem to be 
free from that strange distrust of social science studies which. unfortunately, is 
found only too often in countries. and especially in newly independent countries, 
outside the Western orbit. This distrust, nursed by a blend of bad conscience, 
suspicion and an unwillingness (a view oneself in a full-length mirror. reflects 
at the same time the embarrassment of the very young and the precarious self- 
satisfaction of the very old. ‘Though old and young. impetuous and reflective, 
Indian scholarship, of which Dr. Misra’s work may be taken as a repre- 
senuitive sample, appears to have been able to fight clear of the inhibiuens of 
false shame. with the result that by viewing itself from all sides it has enriched 
not only that sclf&knowledge without which planning for the furure turns futile 
but the possibilities of scholars and thinkers anywhere on the globe, 


Near fasterna Center G. E. Vox Gruxrnaum 
. University ef California, Lox Angeles. Director 
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INTRODUCTION 


Tie mwxra of this inquiry has its genesis in the present writer's study of Indian 
history, especially Indo-Muslim history. A number of studies have been made 
of the cultural aspect of Indo-Muslim contact through the ages but none 
has been made which inquired into the social aspect of this interaction. into 
the formation, development and nature of the Muslim communities in this 
country. What factors Ied to the formation of these communities, especially 
of communities which were converted from Hinduism? What were the changes 
which ‘Islam wrought in the life and manners of these people? How far were 
the neo-converts Islamized? How far were the foreign Muslim communities, 
indigenized by the impact of Indian life? How and in what manner did 
Indian Islam shape itself not only in its ideational and cultural spheres but in 
the social and inter-personal spheres? 

It was obvious that the techniques of historical study would not by them- 
scives answer the questions. The problem had to be studied from documents 
in the historical, time sequence and also analysed by observation in the 
present one. For, before going back to study the history of the Muslim 
communitics, it Was necessary to be definite regarding the nature of these 
conummunitics. To what extent did these intra-Muslim groups share the 
characteristics of the intra-Hindu divisions? Could these be called castes? 

The first task was therefore to lay down the basic premises on which the 
inquiry could be based, to define the Muslim communities and to enumerate 
them. This was necessary in view of the special position of the formation of 
conununitics within the social arder of Islam. Unlike Hinduism, where caste- 
system is an integral part of the social order, Islam is theoretically and in many 
aspects actually, an egalitarian socio-religious system which discourages the 
formation of internal groups. For this reason. it was necessary to establish 
the fact of the existence of socially autonomous and mutually differentiated 
groups and communities and examine their main characteristics and historical 
antecedents. 

- This is the main theme of this work, the preliminary phase of a task where 
much remains, before any conclusions can be reached. 

The inquiry commenced with the data available in the Gazettcers, Census 
Reports, other Reports and allied literary material. For isolating Muslim 
communities as they exist now, it was necessary to go to the National Register 
of Citizens which is maintained in taluqa and municipal headquarters and in 
witch the nantes, age and occupation of the residents of that town or taluga, 
are listed, These records thus give the family unit according to households, 
surnames. educational and occupational affiliations and the community to 
which the persons belonged. . 

The compilation of data on the basis of these records was a laborious and 
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xtv MUSLIM COMMUNITIZS IN GUJARAT 


time consuming task which followed upon the work in the libraries. In some 
ways, it was also the most discouraging one. It cannot be said that these 
records were all or in most cases, the most up-to-date or very accurate ones 
nor were they conclusive insofar as the educational and occupational levels 
were concerned. They had been compiled in 1951, when we went to them 
and as ts well-known, two completed and one continuing Five Year Plans have 
wrought significant changes in these patterns. 

With these limitations nevertheless, these are the main records which give 
an idea of the communal configurations in any particular place. Moreover, 
since recent census records do not show the sub-communal differences within 
the Muslim community or for that matter within the Hindu community either, 
their value in determining the distribution of these communities, is considerable. 
Hence, they are indispensable for field-work in a particular place as well as 
independent source material for educational and occupational details. An 
analysis of the source material thus gathered has been presented in this report 
in appendices *B’,‘C’ and in Chapter 4 as ‘t Brief Notes of Communities ’”. 

As this work concluded, this data was checked and supplemented by 
field-work. The field-work was based upon a questionnaire which is given 
at the end. The investigators were asked to use this questionnaire 
as an aid to their case-work and to make their reports in a narrative form. 
Deliberately, it was net made available in a printed form which had to be 
filled for it was felt that greater flexibility could be possible if the investigators 
were allowed initiative in treating and reporting their work. 

As this work proceeded, historical material was collected dealing with the 
historical aspect of the work, in the shape of manuscripts, documents. jann:’t 
literature, pamphiets, ete. This search. it must be confessed, did not yield 
expected results, especially regarding the period before the cightecnth century. 
Canonical literature, in the form of hagiography and malfuzar (speeches and 
sayings of saints ) as also biographics was occasionally encountered. In addi- 
tion, modern researches in historical fields, mostly published. were also studied, 
This was relatively plentitul for the Ismaili commiunities, dealing net so much 
with their history or social organization but with the ritual and doctrinal 
aspects of their religious life. 

in the presentation of this material, this study has been divided into three 
parts. The first part deals in a broad survey with the history of Muslim com- 
munities in Gujarat. It is divided into three chapters. In the first, the founda- 
tion and the rise of Muslim communities im Gujarat are sketched upto the end 
of the fourteenth century by which time, they become too numcrous and too 
differentiated to be treated together. The next two chapters deal with the 
history of first, the Bohra community and then the Khojah missionaries includ- 
ing the dissenting offshoots of this order in Gujarat, 

The next Part is mainly cthnological giving an account of the Muslim 
communities in Gujarat, regarding whom information could be obtained. 
The first chapter in this Part contains brief notices which have been based 
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upon an analysis of the population records, ic. the National Register of 
Citizens.)Ingathe second chapter, details regarding thirty-three communities 
are given, which are based on field-work. These details are primarily con- 
cerned with the manners and custonis, social volitions, dress and social 
organization, A number of reporis are mere detailed than others owing to 
iwo factors: in the first place, some communities are numerically much larger, 
requiring more detailed treatment; secondly, field-work was also uneven and 
it may be said that fuller ficld-work could not be done respecting a great number 
of communities. 

This chapter as will be seen shows claring lacunac. This is the result of 
our inability to do sufficient field-work in the communitics not included. If 
this preliminary treatment suggests the immense possibility of rescarch work 
in this sphere, the object will have been served. Thus. there is no ficld-work 
account of the two major Isma'i communities of Gujarat. the Bohra and 
the Khojah whose history has, been sketched earlicr, We have not been able 
io deal even cursorily with the distinctive mercantile Sunni community, the 
Memons. The reason again, was that we did net fecl that our ficld-~vork 
was sufficient to enable us toe trezt these communities in even the bare manner, 

~ others had been done. 

Most of these included, as will be noted are Sunni and if it can be said, 
those which do not have the sophistical social organization and canonical 
literature which is possessed by the Ismaili communities mentioned carlicr. 

The third and the last Part deals with the social organization of the Muslim 
communities and their social institutions. The first chapter here attempts an 
analysis of the elements of the caste-system, found atypically among the Hindus, 
as itis reflected in the Muslim communities. Inter alia, there is an attempt 
te conceptualize this peculiar adaptation of the Great Tradition to the Little 
Tradition and to find out the hierarchical spacing and social mobility within 
this order. 

The next chanter deals with the self-administering institutions which have 
been thrown up by the communities for maintaining their individuality and 
in recent years. for furthering their educational and occupational interests. 
The change from the punitive jamea’dxdi of the former era to the welfare 
erganization of the present onc, while still based on birth-determined con- 
ficurations. has been nated here. 

The next, eighth chapter, deals with the societal relationships within the 
community itself, namely. marriage and family relationships. Here, a preli- 
minary attempt has been made to discuss the endogamous and hypergamous 
pattern of marnage alliances and some of the family obligations which family 
organization imposes on its members. Included in this chapter is a section 
on the cormmunal aflifiations of the marriage patterns as revealed by an anatysis 
of the marriace records maintained by the Qazi of Bharuch. culled from 

,a random sample, the marriage register dealing with the vears 1853-55. An 
appendix later. gives the kinship terminology current among the Sunni Muslim 
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conmiunitics. 
The last chapter deals with the changes which have been coming over the 


Muslim communities in recent years, especially, the allied processes which are 
rather clumsily deseribed as Islamization. Rationalization and Westernization. 
An attempt has been made ta indicate the processes of social mobility and 
social rise and the changes that these bring in their train, especially as these 
processes gre beng manifest in the rapidly changing rituation of the present 
davs. 

The appendices which follaw. give first. the Kinship terminology of the 
Muslim Communities. Then follows the list of Muslim Conimnunitics and reve- 
aled by population records, their number and strength. This is followed by a 
list of places Where population recards could be cansulted and ficld-work 
dene. Appendin * D* snes a chronological Hist of Daudi Bohra Dai's in 
India. Then is given the Questionnaire which was given to the investigators, 

The limitations fram which this inquiry suffered, are obvious. In the first 
place, ficld-work was tnadequate. It was confined maimly to the towns of 
nerth and central Gujarat and to a lesser extent to south Gujarat. Perfunctory 
work could be done in Kacchh while Saurashtra remained virtually untouched. 
Rural areas were hardly penetrated. 

Secondly, the materials on which the historical sections are based. parti- 
cularly the two chapters dealing with the history of the Isma‘ili communities, 
leave a historian dissatisfied. They are, as will be perceived. mainly secondary, 
But detatled treatment of a relatively not very well explored field, based on 
original material was obviously beyond the compass of this.a preliminary study, 
Hence, it is only to give same idea of the growth of these communities in 
Gujarat and with the hope that they will form the stepping stones to further 
and detailed. individual studies. that Uhese inadequate sketches have been 
attempted. 

It is hoped to continue the work begun with this inquiry. With more 
detaiied historical and sociological investigation it will be possible to have a 
clearer and better picture of the Muslim communities in Gujarat. 

And finally. I would like to draw the attention of the reader to the “Additi- 
onal Notes and Corrections’ placed before the ‘Select Bibliography" for the 
incorporation of some changes of substance and for the removal of mis-prints. 
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RISE OF MUSLIM POPULATION IN GUJARAT 


ARAB TRADERS are known to have been settled in the important trade marts 
of the west Indian sea coast. They carried much of the sea-borne trade across 
the Indian Ocean, the lanes of which were well known to them.' Arab = geo- 
graphers and traders who came in the ninth and tenth centuries speak of these, 
self-administered, ancient colonics with centuries of history behind them. 

Not much is known about them; the Arab writers describe what they saw 
by the end of the first millennium. They were free to worship in their own 
mosques and had their own head known as the Hunnarman.* They were 
extremely well-treated and their religious susceptibilities scrupulously respected; 
’Ufi the Ghuride chronicler, relates 2 story according to which Siddharaj Jaya- 
singha of Gujarat is reported to have taken a trip to Cambay from his capital, 
Anhilwada Patan to check on a complaint which had been brought by a 
Muslim before him? 


The ‘irruption’ of the Arabs after the death of the Prophet leading to the 
foundation of their world-empire, had its repercussions in western India. 
Among the earliest contacts were those with the then Gujarat kingdom, the 
Maitrakas ruling from Vallabhipura, near modern Bhavanagar.* 

The first raid came only four years after the death of the Prophct in the year 
15/635 when the governor of Bshrein sent an expedition under his brother 
against Bharuch. The third Khalifa "Umar who was then reigning rebuked 

_his lieutenant sharply and in characteristic Arab fashion; “ O brother of Sakif'", 
he wrote, “ Thou hast placed the worm in the wood but I swear by God that 
if our men had been killed, I would have taken an equal number from thy 
tribe, "3 

! Bombay Gazetterr, Vol UX, Part i, 1, fa. i, R. C. Majumdar Ed., History and Culture 
of the Indian People, Vol. WW, The Classical Age, 451-2 and 627-8. (Bharatiya Vidya Bhawan, 
io ) M. R. Majumdar, Chronology of Gujarat, (M.S. University, Baroda, 
1 . 65. 

1For a detail discussion of these colonies, refer, Maulana Sulaiman Nadwi, Areb-Hind 
he arelugat (Urdu) (Hindustan Academy, Allahabad, 1930), 276-90. Elliot and Dowson 
VoL DT, a4 and 27. M9. Dar, Literary and Cultural Activities in Gujarat, (Ismail Yusuf College, 
TRombay, 1960), 15-22. D. M. Tirmidhi, “* Arabic Studies in Gujart ", al-Urwa, Vol. I, No. 1 
{Jole, 1947), 

i ee op. cL, 242-6: E. & D. I (Aligarh Cosmopolitan Publishers, Aligarh ) G6R3: 
in &. - 

* Tt will be noted that ilis meither necessary nor intended to give here a detaifed account 
ofthe Arab invasions on Gujarat. 


SALBslazori, Fureh-o'-Bulden, UW, 176-7. (Urdu trans.) Osmania University, Hyderabad. 
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Evidently, an expedition where such insignificant losses were recorded was 
nothing more than a reconnaissance probe. Several such forays were sent 
out in the years following; "Umar’s successor “Usman sent another scouting 
expedition, Its commandant "Abd-wilah reported to him: “ Water scarce, 
fruits inferior, robbers impudent, the army if small, likely to be lost, if numer- 
ous, likely to perish by hunger and thirst. “ "Usman was puzzled; he inquired 
of his lieutenant if he was reciting verses or giving information and was assured 
that what he had been told was an authentic, first-hand account. 

Nevertheless several expeditions followed but not without much success; 
one of them lost its leader in an engagement. No serious attempt was made 
to effect a conquest by sea. In the first place, these forays did not encourage 
such an attempt. The Rajput power in Gujarat was far too strong to be over- 
come by a naval expedition. Besides, the Arabs in the flush of conquest 
nearcr home were too occupied to give anything but passing attention to dis- 
tant lands. . 

The fall of Sind altered the sere: It gave the Arabs a contiguous land 
frontier. difficult no doubt but not impassable, with Gujarat. Arab expeditions 
were henceforth land-based and consequently more powerful. For the first 
time do the powers in Gujarat record the occurrence of an Arab Invasion. 
Several rulers, the Pratihara king Nagabhata, the Chalukya ruler of Lata, 
south Gujarat, Avanijanasraya Pulakesiraja and also the Gurjara king Jaya- 
bhata 1V appear to have fought and finally brought the Arab invasion to a halt. 

But it was a fairly serious attempt. The Arabs under their leader Junaid in 
a two-pronged drive advanced as far south as Bharuch and Navasari and as 
far cast as Ujjain and contemporary Indian records indicate that they defeated 
the kings of the Saindhavas, ‘Kacchhellas, Saurashtra, the Chavotakas, the 
Mauryas and the Gurjaras. Spread between 724 and 738. these attacks 
appear to have undoubtedly affected the fortunes of these kingdoms but it is 
surely difficult to say what their long term effects were.? 

Under Tamim, Junaid’s successor, Arab fortunes declined and they lost their 
newly conquered provinces if they had ever been annexed. Periodical raids 
however continued to distract the declining Vallabhi kingdom; in 758, Khalifa 
Mansur sent a fiect to the Porbandar coastal town, Barada: in 776, another 
Arab expedition succeeded in taking that town but it had to abandon its gain 
because of the spread of an epidemic in the army.’ AlI-Biruni suggests that 
the fall of the powerful Vallabhi kingdom was owing to these Arab attacks 
but this appears hardly’ possible. 


During the tenth century, a number of Arab travellers and geographers visited 
India. Since Sind at that time was Inde Arabaise, they were in a position to 


- *Idem IF 178. 


% The Classical Age, 172- 3. M. R. aged op. cit. 191. Fistuh-wl-Buldan, If, 194-6, 
» *Eltiot and Dowson (E. & D.) I, 4: Nadwi, op.-cit. 277. 
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RISE OF MUSLIM POPULATION IN GUJARAT 


observe closely the, political situation in the adjoining territories and the condi- 
tion of their co-religionists under the indigenous rulérs. 

The carlicst Arab traveller, the merchant Sulaiman, who came in 237/851 
found the ruler of Jurz unfriendly to the Arabs while the Balhara, ruling further 
south was more friendly.2 He was followed at the end of the ninth century 
by Buzurg bin Shahryar; this Arab captain made frequent trips to the west 
coast and met a neo-Muslim, formerly a Hindu as a shipmaster in one of the 
ships, possibly the carliest recorded case of a voluntary Indian convert. This 
man was a prosperous trader and had performed the faj.'© 

Other travellers followed: in the beginning of the fourth/tenth century came 
Ma'sud, the Arab Herodotus. He visited Cambay and other towns in Gujarat 
and echoes the words spoken by his predecessors regarding the prowess of the 
Bathara kings and their friendship for the Arabs. “In no other Indian 
tuler’s Jand arc the Arabs and the Muslims treated so well asin his. They have 
their Jani? mosques in his Jand and are happy in all ways.” Unfortunately, the 
animosity of the ruler of Jurz was in no way unabated." 

Slightly later in 340/951. followed Abu Ishaq al-Istakhri. He noticed the 
territories of the Balhara as extending from Cambay southwards and wrote: 
“Tt is a land of infidels but there are several Musalmans in cities and none but 
Musalmans rule over them. There are Jama’ masjids in them.’’!* 

These trading communities continued to flourish in the tenth century. In- 
scriptions indicate the presence of Arab and Persian traders not only in the 
coastal marts but also in inland towns. An Arab family, al-Bammi of Cambay, 
has left several records of its wealth and piety. The earliest Muslim inscription 
in the whole of northern India, records the construction of a Jami? mosque in 
that city by Sa’id bin Abu Sharif bin "Ali bin Shapur al-Bammi, in Muharram 615/ 
April 1218. Another, an epitaph records the resting place of another al-Bammi 
and yet another indicates what could have been the grave of a Persian trader. 

In Patan, the capital, an inscription records the death of another, possibly 
a Persian merchant who died in Muharram 681/May 1282. From Junagadh 
comes an inscription commemorating the construction of a mosque by an Arab 
shipmaster described in the inscription as “the benevolent chief, the great 
benefactor, prince of the chieftains and shipmasters, the prop of the pilgrims 
to the holy cities of Mecca and Medina”, The fact that it was considered 
necessary to construct a mosque in Junagadh testifies to the presence of a con- 

_ siderable community of Muslims in this inland town, in this age. 

By this time. a touch of mysticism had also affected these colonists; this is 
‘indicated by another epitaph from Cambay, one of the most interesting of these 
early records, This inscription records the resting place of Zain-w'l-din, Sultan 
u'l-muhaqgigin, a sobriquet which sugeests mystical inclinations. Further, it 
contains an entire ghacaland two ruba'is, remarkable for their poctical excellence 
and quality. The compasition of this ghasal by a colonist of Cambay suggests 


“ Nadwt, op. elt. 277, Idem 278. 
BM Yden 280. WEL & DI. 27, 
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the presence of vigorous literary trends amongst thtm. 

The indigenization of these merchant familics is shown by two inscriptions 
from Cambay. in which the epithet of fatolia is applicd to a family of traders, 
This is indicative of a process common even in the present day in which families 
derive their surnames from the commoditics in which they trade; the Irbilis 
appear to have been dealing in betel nuts.’ 

Finally, a lengthy bi-lingual inscription from Somnath Patan which records 
the endowment of a mosque by a wealthy ship owner of that city in AN 662/vs 
1320/Vallabhi s. 945/1264, gives an idea of the social divisions and the communal 
organization of these immigrants. 

This inscription is remarkable in several ways. In the first place, the Sanskrit 
part is more comprehensive, more detailed than the Arabic and its adaptation 
of Arabic phrases to Sanskritic terminology is indicative of the linguistic 
synthesis which was in evolution within this cultural milicu. Equally 
interesting is the attempt to translate Arabo-Muslim concepts in Sanskrit 
vocabulary. 

The real importance of the inscription however lies in the information it furni- 
shes regarding the Muslim communitics in Somnath Patan. The chief figure 
of the inscription is Nakiiu Noradina Piroja, the son of Khoja Nau Abu Brahima 
of Hurmujadesa; he came to Somanatha-deva-nagara in connexion with his 
business when Amir Ruknadina was ruling at that harbour. The names are 
Nakhuda Nur-u’d-din Firuz, son of Abu Ibrahim; the Arabic part gives them 
as Nur-u'd-daulat-wa-u'd-din Firuz bin Abu-Ibrahim al-Iraqi. 

This shipmaster purchased land just outside the town; it is also possible that 
he received it as a gift from Briha Raja Chhada, the son of Raja Nanasimha, in 
the presence of all the jama’ts as well as the leading men. Since Firuz was an 
extremely pious man in his own faith, he caused a place of worship to be built 
here in the shape of a mosque. To this mosque, he made a number of bequests 
which have been detailed in the inscription. The purposes for which these 
were made were: for, the maintenance of the place of worship, the mosque; 
for the daily provision of worship, light, oil and drinks (in the mosquc); for the 
provision of a malima Qniallim), modina (mwezzin) and a monthly reader of 
the Holy Book; for the observance of particular religious festivals in accordance 
with the customs of the leaders or owners of ships; and, for the annual expenditure 
of the mosque. The festival specifically mentioned by name is Sirab-i-barat. 

The arrangement made for these appears to have been a kind of wag/; the 
details of the properties so entailed are then given. The concluding lines con- 
tain an adjuration that with the incomes stated above, the mosque has to be 
properly maintained, with duc repairs being carried out ‘‘ so long as theanoon, 
the plancts and the stars endure, for the salvation of the nau Firuz. Any surplus 
which remained was to be sent to Mecca and Medina.” 

The last sentence is probably the most important for it mentions a sort of 


u1Z, A. Desai, ‘‘ Arabic Inscriptions of the Rajput period from Gujarat,” Epigraphica 
Indica: Arabic and Persian Supplement, 1961, 1-24. 
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administrative board for the management of the trust. These incomes are to 
be administered and the place of worship maintained jointly by the following 
jama’ts or congregations: of the Nekhuyvaorika, owners or commanders of 
ships and sailors; of the ghamchikas or oil-men belonging to the towns together 
with their Ahatib or leader of the prayer; of the Muslim Chunagkaras, lime- 
workers or masons; and, of the Musalmans among the patrapatis, The use 
of the word Shair, a Persian word may mean that there was also a Shi'a section 
in the populace. 

The lengthy Sanskrit text has a shorter Arabic counterpart. The Arabic 
inscription gives the date, and other details regarding the acquiring of the land 
and the construction of the mosque by Firuz; it also contains the customary 
prayer which has been wisely omitted from the Sanskrit teat: “....in the 
city of Somnath, may God make it one of the cities of Islam and (banish) 
infidelity and idols....” 

Omitted from this part also, is the entire section dealing with the adminis- 
tration of the trust which has been formed and the various jama’rs, made a 
party to it. It is content with the statement that the surplus if any should be 
sent to the Holy Cities. Then follows the nadjuration: “‘ As for those who 
will seek to nullify this good deed or try to defeat its purpose either by word 
or deed or intention or demonstration, Allah or Exalted will know it...and 
he will be liable to the curse of Allah... .77!4 

It is apparent from the inscription that by the thirtcenth century, the Muslim 
community had grown out of its original limit of a trading one. It contained 
nat only wealthy traders and particularly shippers and sea-faring men but also 
indigenously employed croups like oil-men, masons and possibly a heterogenous 
group of people with miscellancous occupations. They were then, as now, 
organized in fama’ts with a headman; the headman, the Adartih of the ghanchi 
community Was an important functionary. Since a number of these men 
hailed from Irag and Persia, there appears to have been a fairly group of Shi’as 
among them, though this cannot be positively stated. 

The relations between these men and their fellow-townsmen were most cordial, 
The shipmaster Firuz very probably obtained the piece of land on which the 
mosque was constructed as a gift from Brihat-purusha Raja Chhada, son of 
Raja Nanasimha, ‘‘ in the presence of all the jamaths as well as of the leading 
men”. This Raja Chhada is described as being a dharma-handhava of Firuz, 
“ persons who have become friends on oath in the name of their religious faith ””. 
The nature of the sift suggests that such may easily have been the case. 

The date of the inscription is given in three eras in the Sanskrit text, Sunday, 
the Pith of the dark fortnight of the month of Asadh, 662 of Rasul Mahamniada, 
3320 of King Vikrama, 945 of the Vallabhi (ic. Gupta) era, and the year 151 


a), Cl Sarkar, ° Veraval Inseription af Chalukya Vaghela Arjuna, 1264 A.D..." Epi- 
gropéten drafica, Vol. XNXNEV, Part UIE, 141-50. 2, A. Desai, op, cit. 10-5. Also refer for 
estlice versions of these inscriptions, Ind. Ant. XU (1852), 241-5. Bhavnagar luscriptions, 
or th, . 
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of the Simha era. ‘The date corresponds te Sunday, May 25, 1264. In the 
Arabic text, the date is given as Ramzan 27, 662/July 23, 1264, suggesting 
that it was completed slightly later than its Sanskrit predecessor. 

No better proof could be found regarding the social organization, standing 
and the occupational patterns of Muslim communities in Gujarat during the 
Rajput era. During this age, these communities appear to have proliferated 
in all parts of this land though they were evidently concentrated more heavily 
in coastal areas. 


Legends and stories have always supplemented authentic information and 
a story regarding these communities and the exceptionally gencrous treatment 
afforded to them by Siddharaj Jayasingha (1094-1143) has become celebrated 
by finding a place in the pages of the Turkish historian ’Ufi, who lived in the 
reign of the second Turkish Sultan of Delhi, Htutmish. 

“*Muhammad, ’Ufi, the compiler of this work observes that he never heard 
a story to be compared with this.” The story, summarized, is as follows. In 
Cambay, there were groups of both ‘ fire-worshippers ° and Muslims and incited 
by the former, a mob attacked the mosque and destroyed it. A Ahatib escaped 
the holocaust and attempted to reach the king but he was foiled by men wishing 
to protect the miscreants belonging to their persuasion. Finally, he reached 
the king when he was going out to hunt and made his complaint. Siddharaj 
determined to check it personally and feigning illness, proceeded to Cambay 
in secret, Without his absence from the capital being known. There he learnt 
that the grounds of the complaint were true. Having ascertained this, he returned 
to the capital with a vessel of Cambay’s sea-water. With this, as proof of his 
personal scrutiny, he faced his men whom he had rightly suspected of hushing 
up the affair and ordered that the people guilty should be punished and the 
mosque re-built at royal expense. The dauntiess and pertinacious Khatib was 
duly rewarded. ; 

This mosque remarks ’Ufi, stood till it was destroyed shortly before his time. 
It was then rebuilt by Said bin Sharif Tamim at his own expense.!5 

This fact, the construction of the Jami? mosque is corroborated by the first 
inscription of Cambay cited earlier.'¢ 

Evidently therefore, ’Ufi’s story is not merely folk lore but is based on fact. 

The reign of Siddharaj Jayasingha is not only the most glorious in the 
history of Rajput Gujarat and one of the most well-remembered ones in 
this land but it has also become one of the important landmarks in the early 
history of Muslim communities. In‘ popular imagination, Siddharaj ‘himself 
was the founder of aii the important communities in Gujarat—no less than 


BE. & D., JW (Aligarh Cosmopolitan Publishers, Aligarh), 161-3. Z. A. Desai, 
op. cit. 5. : 

38 Z. A. Desai, ‘' Muslims in 13th Century Gujarat as known from Arabic Inscriptions, ” 
Journal of the Oriental Institute, Vol. X, 305-7. 
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three ‘Nuslimeopirs(are reported to have converted him to their own. particular. 
sect. The Iceendary Bohra accounts are definite that he accepted their faith 
and the genealogy of onc of the most notable of Bohra houses is traced back 
to him, a line which has produecd several Da’is. In Khojah memory, he is said 
to have been converted by their first missionary, Nur Satgur. Finally, in the 
Mirat-i-Alkmadi is recorded a tradition that he was secretly converted to the 
Sunni faith by a pir of that persuasion.'7 

None of these traditions, though entrenched in the popular mind and eapticied 
with legends, finds any support in sober historical accounts. No evidence 
suggests that the great Rajput ruler dicd in a faith different from that of his 
fathers. The purpose which these traditions have served, has been to provide 
each of these communities with a charismatic figure as its carly champion and 
thereby invest it with a romantic halo, 

Very briefly therefore. these storics may be exantined: 

The Bohra raweyats tracing the history of their community since its first pre- 
ceptor, Maulai “Abd-rl-lah are common Knowledge in the community. They 
are recorded in well-known historical works like the Afosam-i-Bahar and the 
Dawar-w’}l-Akarmin as well as in lesser known ones.'® Often, they form 
the subject of discourses during the first ten days of Muharram when obligatory 
meetings, in which these talks are delivered, are held. 

In brief, the tradition runs as follows. Siddharaj Jayasingha warned by 
his magician preceptor that his downfall would be hastened by the Muslims 
swore to abstain from his daily meal till he had killed a Muslim. This 
daily killing continucd until a Afemin managed to excite the king’s compassion 
and escaped with only an arm lost. He then carried this tale of woe to the 
Fatimid ruler of Egypt, the Isma@ ili Jam al-Mustansir-bi'l-lah. The /mam 
ordered one of the divines, Maulai Ahmad to proceed to India. 

Arriving in Cambay, Maujai Ahmad found his ignorance of the language 
an insuperable barrier in his task. He was however attructed to two orphan 
brothers, Rammath and Rupnath, whom he saw playing in the streets. These 
he manaced to secure and took them back to Egypt. They were converted, 
trained in csotcric philosophy and when mature returned to complete their 
preceptor’s mission as Maulai "Abd-wL-lah and Maulai Nur-u’d-din. 

The credit of founding the Bohra community in India goes to these two 
brathers, especially to Maulai "Abd-u’blah for Nur-u’d-din is reported to have 


tA Muhammad Khan, Mfirerdthmedi: Khatimah (Taroda, Oriental Institute, 1930 ), 
106-7; (ninsinted 6 Supplemen: by Nawab Ali and Seddon ( Oriental Institute, Baroda, 1925 ) 
O12, 
M Mout Bahar, Vol I (Bombay 1301/1884) 228-45, dkAbar Da'wat wl Akarimin ( Rajkot, 
YOR? ), 33-60, Maflised-dsfinran, 3td day proceedings: Jhaveri K. M. ‘ Legendary History 
of the Dohrac "| JRBRAS IN, 37-82, Naimewl-Ghani, Mazahab-i-islam (Newal Kishore 
. Pres Lacknmwe, 1929), 272-7. Abdul Hussain, Gulzere Daudi ( Burhanpur nid. ), 30-3. 
Katinas, op. cit, 129-32. trans. 108-110. Reka of dn. Battufah Ed. by Mehdi Hasan ( Ori- 
ental Institute, Baroda, (983), 274-3, Hollister, LN. The Shah of India (Luzac and Co., 
Londanl V984 , 267-70, 
M2 
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gone to the Deccan for his mission. His first converts were Kaka Akela and 
Kaki Akeli, a gardener and his wife, in whose garden the Maulai halted when 
faint with thirst and whose bawali (pond), he filled miraculously with sweet 
water even though a famine had scorched the countryside dry. The next con- 
vert was a local pujari, impressed by the Maulai’s dialectical skill and his faith. 

The third person to be impressed was more important being no other than 
the wasir or chief advisor of the king. Bharmal, or Raja Siddharaj Jaya- 
singha and his minister Tarmal are in fact, the doyens of this tradition. It 
was the minister’s garden which was being tended by Kaka Akela where the 
Maulai had halted and therefore when he next visited it, he was amazed at the 
transformation which had overtaken the bedrageled piece of land, formerly 
desolate owing to lack of water. He and his brother were therefore initiated 
into the faith by the miracle-working apostle. 

The news of this conversion, though kept secret, was carried to Siddharaj 
Jayasingha by the minister’s traducers. In his attempt to check on these 
stories. the king surprised his minister in the course of his namaz. At a loss to 
account for these strange genuflexions, the minister said that he had espied 
a snake and was trying to run it down and on a search being made, it was 
really found behind a large chest thus saving the minister’s skin and reputa- 
tion ! 

Gradually, the minister worked on the king himself and Siddharaj himself 
was convinced when Maulai Ahmad made the idol of Ganesh in the temple 
at Patan affirm the veracity of his word and carry water from the tank below 
to the temple up, at his bidding. Thus finally convinced, Siddharaj or Bharmal 
accepted Islam in 1143, though he kept it secret till his death later. Subse- 
quently, his successors also continued in the faith, but they also kept it to 
themselves,!9 

Since fagivva is an accepted, even a recommended practice in Shia especially 
Isma‘ili doctrines in such situations, this fact of concealment did not in any 
way detract from the virtue of their act in accepting the right faith. 


A tradition basically similar to the above tells of the arrival of the Nizari 
(Khojah) missionary in Gujarat at about the same time. This legendary 
figure, Nur Satgur, like the legendary Bohra figures also managed to convert 
the reigning king, Siddharaj Jayasingha. 

The Nakalanki Shastra, one of the Khojah and Satpanthi texts records 
this tradition. Arriving in Patan, from Dailam or al-Alamut, Nur-u’d-din 
or Nur Satgur deliberately entered the most sacred temple of the capital“and 
thus, as he was in Muslim dress, desecrated it. On being questioned, he chal- 
lenged the worth of the ‘ true’ deity and then made the stone image of Ganesh 
dance by his orders. 

This miracle made the pujari, the temple attendant, give up to the pir. As 

1° Idem 
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the news reached the king, he hurried to the temple with his magician preceptor, 
Jania jogi. In the temple, the pir performed further miracles in the presence 
of the king; the stone idol spoke at his orders, carried a bucket of water from 
the tank below drying it up completely, for the pir to wash his face. As con- 
sternation spread in the city at the loss of its main source of water, the Ganesh, 
at the pir’s orders, refilled it. 

Jania jogi was next worsted; his staff sent up flying in the air was brought 
back ignominiously by the pir’s shoe. A jogini was next brought in; she 
swallowed a snake but for once, by the pir’s powers she could not eject it as 
she could do before. Victorious, the pir released her at the king’s behest. 

These miracles convineed the people present and as a token of their sur- 
render, the car-rings of the jogis were given over to the pir; they weighed five 
maunds. Both the king and queen accepted the new dharnia. 

From Patan, the pir proceeded towards the south, reaching Dharanagri 
now known as Navasari where his mausoleum stands today. His achieve- 
ments in this region are described by his successor Pir Kabir-u’d-din. 

The king here was known as Raja Surchand and his daughter Palande had 
taken an oath to eat only venison cooked by herself. A pound of venison was 
therefore brought daily for her but on this day, as the pir reached the area, 
all wild animals were collected around him and the hunter was not able to find 
a single deer, Finally, at the pir's orders a deer gave a pound of his flesh to 
the hunter. : 

As soon ns she tasted this meat, Palande cried out to her father that her 
destined husband had arrived. Even though the bridegroom was a miecchha 
from the western lands, Raja Surchand prepared to marry his daughter to him. 
The marriage was carried out with full Hindu rites and Nur Satgur was esta- 
blished in Navasari. 

. Another story relates the success which the pir had over a Hindu jogi. This jogi 
lived on the hillock where Nur Satgur established his seat and where his mauso- 
leum now stands. The jogi challenged the pir to remain submerged in water 
with hims atthe end of three days, the pir came out alive but the jogi did not. 

Several other miracles have encrusted the legend of Pir Nur Satgur; how 

_ due to the machinations of a servant, he was separated from his wife though she 
was allowed to stay near the sea coast at Dandi where her tomb now stands. 
Here also stands the mausoleum of Mai Saheba or Ajani bibi either the mother 
of the sister of the first Indian Dai Syedna Yusuf Najm-uwd-din. drowned 
after a ship-wreck when returning from fAaf. About them too, a similar 
legend is told2° All through his life, the pir maintained his reputation as 
an unparalleled ascetic with miraculous powers. 

At the end of his life, Nur Sateur went for faj. He told his followers that 
though he would dle there, his body would come back to Navasari. A coffin 
was later found floating in the river near the town; Nur Satgur appeared in dream 
to his followers and instructed them to have the coffin brought ashore. The 


Dewar l-dtkarmin, 89. 
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coffin would not allow itself to be touched till the appointed people reached it; 
when it was opened, the body was found as if asleep. 

The death is reported to have occurred on Ramzan 26, which is the day on 
which sandal is applied to his tomb in Navasari.?! 


The historical value of these legendary traditions is obvious. By all avail- 
able accounts, Siddharaj continued to be a Saiva till the end of his life. The 
Fatimid Imam al-Mustansir-bi'l-lah ended his reigsn in 1094 while Siddharaj 
began his in 1093 thus making impossible the likelihood of contact, direct or 
indirect between the two rulers. The actual age of Nur Satgur is shrouded in 
mystery; according to one account he himself was Muhammad ibn Ismail 
ibn Jafar, the seventh Ismaili Imam! He was thereby over three hundred 
years old when he came to India.*+ 

And at this time the schism between the Musta‘ali and the Nizari sects had 
not arisen. 

These legends have slowly developed to provide the communities concerned 
with a romantic halo and a charismatic beginning of their tenure in India. In 
the casc of Khojahs, they also provided the authentication of that Hindu over- 
tone, the importation of Hindu tradition and Hindu eschatology, which is 
an important part of their belief. For this reason, the figure of Nur Satgur 
has been endowed with values which are characteristic of Hindu miracle- 
working ascetics like being wedded to a Hindu princess with full Hindu rites 
in a ceremony which Hindu deities are said to have attended and also per- 
formed ceremonial duties. 

incidentally, these Hindu overtones led to the formation of a Hindu com- 
munity which itself was a follower of the Isma‘ili pirs, the line of which was 
founded by Nur Satgur. 


The third tradition records the conversion of Siddharaj Jayasingha to the 
Sunni faith, A Syed Muhammad is said to have instructed the king in this 
faith though he was thrown into the fire for serving the king as a cook, in the 
guise of a Brahmin while he was actually a Muslim. Another figure credited 
with the same achievement is Baba Raiab.?3 

Whether Siddharaj Jayasingha was converted to Islam or not may best 
be left to folklore. It appears however certain that Rajput Gujarat received 
a considerable number of Muslim pirs of the orthodox Sunni persuasion from 
the North since the advent of the Turks into that land. This therefore was|the 
third stream which entered Gujarat in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries when 


2 Tawarikh-i-pir, Najm-uw'l-Ghani, op. cit. 334-5. Pirana panth, 117-8. Nur-w'l-mobin 
(Ismaili Association for India, Bombay, 4th Edition 1961), 207-8. 
\ #2, W.Ivanow, “Sect of Imam Shah in Gujarat, * JBBRAS NI (1936), 60. 
23 Khatimah, 107-8, Trans. 91-3, 
ea age 
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we might infer that the two Isma‘ili sects also spread in Gujarat. 

- Several inscriptions testify to the presence of these saints in Gujarat, esta- 
blished in different. centres, ike Baba Arjan Shah in Petlad whose tomb records 
the data 633/1236 and Baba Balan Shah, in 666/1266. The Mirat-i-Ahimadi 
also mentions a few pirs who came in the reign of the Rajput kings, especially 
after Siddharaj Jayasingha.?4 


There was thus a considerable Muslim population of all shades and sects, as 
Rajput rule drew to a close in Gujarat. The first Turkish invasion of this 
land by Ulugh Khan and Nusrat Khan was an indirect testimony to this fact; 
one of the prizes which ’Ala-u'-din's brother carried from Gujarat was secured 
after despoiling the Arab merchants of Cambay—and which was none other 
than Malik Kafur, the general of the South.?3 

The conquest of Gujarat by the Turks opened the way to a large-scale influx 
from the North. This period was therefore especially noticeable for the 
proliferation of cantonment stations in Gujarat where the armies of the con- 
querars were stationed, These soldiers at this time were mostly Afghans. And 
barely two decades after the conquest, the country was shaken by a rebellion 
of these Afghans; by then, they had established themselves in central Gujarat 
and held various towns and villages there.*® 

The rebellion of the Afghans in Multan, Malwa, Gujarat and the Deccan 
shook the Sultanate of Delhi to its foundations during the reien of Muhammad 
bin Tughuluq, in the middle of the fourteenth century (1340-50). But the 
ruler who followed him, was more favourable to them. During the reign 
of Firuz Tughuluq, and he visited Gujarat in about 1360-61, there was an 
upsurge of Afghan captains and Afghan soldiers in this land.*7 

In the reign of Muhammad bin Tughuiug, the peripatetic Moorish traveller, 
Ibn Battutah, visited Gujarat, His remarks about Cambay bear out the fact 
of the coastal marts having large and prosperous communities of foreign 
merchants. ‘‘ Cambay is one of the most beautiful cities, as regards archi- 
tectural design of its houses and the construction of its mosques, he writes, 
“The reason is that most of its inhabitants are foreign merchants, who con- 
unually build there their beautiful houses and wonderful mosques—an achieve- 
ment in which they endeavour to surpass cach other. Amongst the great 
buildings of the city is the house of Sharif as-Samiri, with whom I had the 
affair of the sweets. I have never scen stronger pieces of timber than used in 
this house. Its gate is like the gate of a town and adjacent to the house js 
a large mosque which is named after as-Samiri. Among the grand buildings 
are also included the house of Malik u't-tujjar al-Kameruni with his mosque 


der 107-8/01-3, 


** Misra, Rise of Muslim Poner in Gufarat (Asia Publishing House, Bombay, 1963 ), 63-4. 
) Alisra, op. cit, 101-03. 8 Misra, op. cit. 124-5, 
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adjacent to it and the house of the merchant Shams-u’d-din, the cap-maker.’”28 
Inscriptions also show the wealth and generosity of the Arab merchants of 
Cambay in this and the succeeding age.?? 


With the rise of the independent kingdom of Gujarat, the influx of Muslim 
immigrants and the rapid developments of indigenous communities becomes 
too great to be summarized in a single chapter. The Sultans of Gujarat 
showed a remarkable willingness to admit foreigners within their circle. One 
of the most’ important lieutenants of Mahmud Shah Begada,’ the Admiral 
of the Sultan, was possibly a Cossack, captured by the Turks and later sold to 
the Sultan as a slave.3° The Habshis or Abyssinian nobles gained in power 
during the decline of the Sultanate; by then other groups too, the Afghans, 
Syeds, Muslim Rajputs had become powerful.?! 

Two communities may however be noted. During the reigns of the early 
Sultans of Gujarat, a number of Rajputs were converted to Islam. In fact, 
a chain reaction was started, a process which continued till the end of the 
Sultanate. This brought into being the Molesalam Girasiah community, 
one of the important land-owning communities in Gujarat.32, The Molesalams 
preserved their Rajput social system and cultural patterns and Islamic tinge 
was apparent in certain aspects only. ~ 

In the latter part of the fifteenth century, Syed Muhammad Jaunpuri and 
with him the Mahdavi doctrines reached Gujarat. This is not the place to 
discuss the life of this remarkable man or his doctrines; but he left an impres- 
sion on Gujarat. He was greeted by surging crowds wherever he went 
and though the wlenza opposed him and his ideas, his influence among 
the common people waxed rapidly. He did not stay long and on 
his way back, as he was going on haj, was killed in 910/1504-05 at Farah in 
Afghanistan.7? 

From this time, the mahdavi firga or the mahdavi sect came into being 
and it has had its stronghold in central Gujarat, especially Dabhoi and 
north Gujarat at Palanpur. Its main votaries have been the craftsmen 
community, the Ta’is and a few Syed familics, the pirzadas or spiritual pre- 
ceptors of the mahdavis. 


26 Rehla of lin Battutah, 172-3. 

2+ Annual Reports of India Epigraphy for 1954-55, 1956-57 and 1959-60 ( Manager of Pub- 
lications, Dethi ). 

7° Commissariat, M. S., History of Gujarat (Longmans Green, 1938), Vol. J, 213-4. 

271 Commissariat, op. cit. 469-73. 3? Misra op. cit. 207-8, 

®3 Mirat-i-Sikandiri of Sikandar Ibn Manjhu. Ed.S.C. Misraand M. L. Rehman, (M. S. 
University, Baroda, 1961), 170-1. 
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CHAPTER 2 


ane BOHRA COMMUNITY AND THEIR DA’IS 
IN GUJARAT 


‘TH FOUNDATION of Isma‘tit communities in Gujarat is an unique fact in Indian 
history. Nowhere else in India did these communities come into being in any 
sizable dimensions: nowherd clse was the penctration of Islam as peaceful or 
the rise of the new communities so imperceptible. No other Muslim community 
in India suffered more at the hands of the iconoclastic Sunni rulers. And finally, 
none other have developed a business outlook which is distinct in Muslim 
communities. Their only compeer in this respect is the Gujarati community 
of the Memons. 


It is not possible even to sketch in outline here, the fascinating story of the 
risc of Isma‘ilism and its bifurcation into the two branches, the Eastern Ism@ilis 
or the Nizaris, represented in Gujarat by the Khojas and the Western or 
Musta’alis, to which the Bohra community belongs. Nevertheless, since the 
history of these communitics would not be understood fully unless some of the 
basic features of its socio-religious organization together with the ideational 
framework which they subsume, arc indicated, so an attempt is made to sketch 
very briefly the mest fundamental of them. Particularly crucial in this matter 
are: in the first place, the position of the Da’i-w l-miutlig in the Bohra community 
and the doctrine of nas by which succession is determined. 

Onc of the distinctive features of the Isma’ili doctrines, is the highly developed 
sheosophical framework which underlines its administrative system, This 
framework is patterned in a highly symbolic and mystic system of notations, 
grades and cycles, ‘Fhis is what is called the batini or the esoteric facet of the 
Ismavili faith as distinct from the zafiri or the exoteric one. Ht is in this aspect 
which is treated as seerct,to be revealed only to those who qualify for it and 
which is believed to unravel the true meaning of external ritualism and observ- 

‘ante. The sophistication with which this inner and secret knowledge has 
been developed in Isma’iJism has made it often referred to as the batini faith. 
"This theosophy is reflected in the religious hicrarchy which is implicit in the 
Ismaili framework, known as the fiudud-al-din which again is a part of the 
larger cosmogony. The highest position in this framework is accorded to the 
Natiqg or the Prophet: he propounds the exoteric nature of the faith|pHe 
appoints an cisax, and he then unravels the barini or the esoteric significance. 
The Asas is also the wast or the executor and successor of the Natig, It was 

in this relation that “Ali stood to the Prophet. 

After the death of the Asas. his place is taken by the Jam. During his 
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lifetime, he appoints the Hujjat who succeeds him as Jmam. This line lasts 
till the next Natiq when the cycle starts once over again. 

The Jiujjats are of two kinds. In the first, there is Hujjat-w'l-A’zam who is 
the son and the heir apparent of the /mam. In the second category are twelve 
Niharis and twelve Laili Hujjats; the Niharis are placed in the charge of the twelve 
jaz@ir or the continents of the earth and stay there while the Laili are always 
in attendance on the Iman. They are responsible for the batini aspect of the 
da’wat or mission and remain concealed. 

Next in rank comes the Da’i, or the one who calls or summons people to the 
da’wat or mission. These are of three kinds: da’i-wl-balagh, da’i-wl-mutlug and 
da@’iew lemahsur or mahtdud. The da’ is followed by n?azun-i-mutiug and ma’zun-i- 
mahsur ot maltdud. The latter is also known as the Afukasir.! 

The da’i’s status has been defined elaborately in the books belonging to the 
period of Zuhur ie. Manifestation. A work of that age lists elaborate and 
stringent qualifications for a dai? Sycdna Tahir Saif-u'd-din, the present 
da@’i has defined him as one who “ invited the people to the right path of God 
by modestly preaching the virtues and the philosophy of Isitam™.? During 
this age, the da’is were the missionarics who spread the gospel of the batiniyya 
faith in different parts of the Muslim world.* 

In the Age of Satr i.c. Concealment, when the Jam with the twenty-four Huj- 
jats and the da‘i-w'l-balagh went into concealment, the Da’i-w/-muthig’s position 
has become the highest in the visible world. It was now moreover, a purely 
socio-religious status he had got for with the fall of the Fatimid dynasty, political 
power had been divested from the da’wat, leaving it a persecuted: and harried 
community. The position of the Da’i-/-mutlug as the supreme functionary 
of this social order has to be seen in the perspective of this perennial menace 
which has haunted the Musta’ali community for most of the past cight hundred 
years. 

As the official head of the community, the Da’i-wl-mutlig claims the un- 
questioned obedience of his followers. The much discussed covenant or misaq 
which is administered to every adult Bohra on the occasion of I’d-1’/-Ghadir . 
Zil-hujja 18 is a pledge in which he affirms his loyalty to the Jizan: and his vice- 

2A great deal of material of Ismaili philosophy and social administration is available; 
for the clearest exposition in English, refer, Ivanow, W., “* The Organisation of Fatimid Pro- 
paganda, ” JBBRAS XXV. Hollister, J. N., Shfa in India, 260-2 and 280-1. *Abd-u'l- 
Husain, Gulzar-i-Da‘udi, 67-8. The most detailed and authoritative analysis is however, 
in Urdu by Dr. Zahid "Aliin The Origins of Our Ismaili Creed and Its System ( Academy of 
Islamic Studies, Hyderabad, 1954), Chapter If, 299-330. These references are specifically to 
the hierarchical organization, sketched here. 

Some writers also mention a Bab or Gate as an official next to the Jean. 

3°Abd-u'l-Husain, op. cit. 136-215. This is a translation of the conditions as given by 
the 3rd dai in his Risala of Mujazat-.'l-Kafiya, which is again a reproduction of a much 
earlier work. 

®In 2i'-i-Nur-wl-Hag-'l-mubin cited by Abd-u'l-Husain, op. cit. 54. 

* Zahid "Ali, op. cit, 317-9, E. G. Browne, Literary History of Persia, 411, Abd-u'l- 
Husain, op. cit. 54, : ; : 
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regents and swears to refrain from any act which would prejudice his interests, 
An absoluteembargo, social and religious coupled with exemplary penaltics 
is placed on him who violates this oath.* This miisag appears to have. been 
current in the Fatimid age as it is reproduced in an carly text but evidently, 
in an age of persecution, it gained correspondingly in significance, 

It has also been claimed that by virtue of his position, the Da’is share some 
of the attributes of the Jnzam: and he is ka’/-nta’sumt or “ like-sinless ’.6 Though 
it was suggested in one of the pamphlets submitted in one of recent cases that 
“the Mullaji (is) a supreme being, inferior only to the deity who has created 
them all”? jt is very doubtful if orthodox opinion, would go so far as this. How- 
ever, he is certainly regarded as an exceptionally gifted individual in contact with 
the Jn: through his intermediaries; on crucial occasions, for instance, when 
nominating his successor, he acts in accordance with the inspiration he receives. 


The extent to which the da’i is empowered to contro] his followers in their 
social and religious life has been and continues to be a bitter controversy between 
the orthodox and the progressive sections of the community. The progressives 
would like to sec a greater participation of the community in the ordering of 
the da’war affairs; the Syedna has with equal firmness reaffirmed his respon- 
sibility to those above him and the inadmissibility of his rendering account 
to his followers or their clected or appointed leaders in matters that have been 
left to his individual judgement. 

As for the obligation of the followers to obey the dai, the remarks of the 
learned trial judge in the well-known Burhanpur Dargah Case are worth quoting: 
“The distinction between obedience to the Jmanr personally and that to a 
Daiel-vuitiug duly constituted as discussed above, would show that the 
orders of the Intter have to be obeyed only so far as they are in accordance 
with the holy Keran and also in accordance with cannons of truc reasoning... . 
vis worthy of note here that obedience could broadly be divided into two kinds, 
viz. (1) obedience in matters entirely religious, and (2) in matters partly religious 
and partly secular, Keeping this broad distinction in view and applying 
‘it to obedience due from Daweodi Bohras to the present Mulla Saheb, I find 
that in matters entirely religious, his orders must be obeyed as far as they do 
not come in conflict with the holy Koran and the sayings of the Prophet and the 
dmars; Uhat in matters of the second class, his orders must be obeyed so far as 
their religious side is in consonance with the authorities just stated above and 
so far as the secular side is concerned, his orders must be obeyed insofar as they 

The text of this ase has been given in Gulzar-i-Da’udi, 128-38. Zahid *Ali, op, cit. 
326-9, The trial judge in the Burhanper Dargah Case referred to the Importance of the Misak 
and its Scope in his Judgement. (Judgement in Civil Suit No. 32 of 1925 in the Court of 
the fst Cluss Sub-judge, Burhanpur, published by Tayebali Moahomedali Bhamgarhwals; 
Burhanpur C. P.. October 1933, pp. $0.53.) 

* Zahid “Ali, op. cit, OS2-f, Judgement, op. cit. 22 and §5-6, 

oT ALR NNIV 10672 Ht was contended on the Mollaji's side that he was mano or sinless, 
idem 1066, Queted in Hollister, op, cit, 240. 

* Zahid “Al, op. cit, 253. 

a3 
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stand the touch-stone 6f reason. Coming to the application of these principies 
to the issue, Y would hold that the plaintiff would break the Misak if he disobey’ 
the Mulla Saheb’s orders which are in consonance with the above tests but they 
would not be breaking the Afisak if the orders disobeyed do not stand the said 
tests, °’? 

The Afa'zunt is the deputy to the Da’i and as in the present case, is usually 
the heir apparent. The Afukasir, or exccutor is the next assistant, looking after 
important matters. 

The Dai’s power over the followers is expressed through the Amils, his re- 
presentatives in all important centres where there are Bohras. No religious 

‘or civil ceremony is valid without the Aii’s express permission. He is the 
representative who receives the niisaqg on behalf of the Da’i and hands out the 
chith? or letter, with which the pious Bohras are buried. Only those who have 
been authorized by him can lead the prayers; and he can deny use of Bohra 
mosques, mausolea and sanctuaries to those who have been cxcommunicated 
or have in any way incurred the Da’i’s displeasure. 

Finally, the Sitaikits constitute the ulema of the Bohra community. With 
the improvement of the Saifes Madrasa in Surat, their number and quality has 
been generally better than before. 

This in outline is the organization of the Da'wat, We may now pass to the 
next important matter, viz. the regulation of succession especially of the Da’i. 
Since most of the dissensions in the Isma‘ili communities have arisen on the 
basis of succession disputes, it is necessary to understand the peculiar doctrine 
of nas which determines succession. 


Under Shi'a law, it is illegal for the "umimart to select the Imani; the Imam must 
be unmistakably nominated and singled out by his predecessor, “It is a 
declaration ”, the trial judge observed in the Burhanpur Dargah Case, ‘* made 
by the Da’i-w/-mutiung nominating his successor to the office and its essential 
ingredient is that it should be so explicit as to leave no doubt as to the identity 
of his nominee. This is Nase Jali as distinguished from Nase Khafi in which 
the person nominated is not capable of identification.”!° 

Though the principle outlined is applied above to the case of the Da’i-w}- 
miting, but it is of general validity, especially in Shiva theology. The meaning 
of the word aas in Arabic is that which is crystal clear and in the open: in the 
technical sense therefore in which it is used in this context, it implics the very 
clear nomination made by the Jynam or similar office-holder, regarding his suc- 
cessor. Thus the Prophet on the occasion of the Ghadir-Khum raised the 
hands of ’Ali till the whites of the arm pit showed in the open assemblage of 
his followers and designated him as his successor," 

It is not necessary to go into the complicated questions of succession which 

* Judgement, op. cit. 58 ¢ italics as in original ). ‘ 

1° Idem 18, Zahid ‘Ali, op. cit. 373-9, 
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have bedevilled Shi'a history in spite of this fundamental provision. The two 
cases Whiche led 10°the Isma’ili and Jater the Nizari-Musta’ali split are indica- 
tions of the schisms which can occur when partisan tempers run high and the 

- nomination tends to be vague. In subsequent ages, in India, the splitting 
off of the Sulaimani, and ’Alia sects has been based on questions of these dis- 
pufes. 

In theory, the Da’i-l-nuidlug is guided by the Jnam when making tis deci- 
sion; it is therefore in the nature of an inspiration, one which it can be said to 
be made through but not wholly by the Da’i. The question arose in the Burhan- 
pur Dargah Case. ‘* The question arises ”, the Judge remarked, “‘ why should 
the 46th Da'i postpone the matter though reminded of his great responsibility 
in the matter of Nas by the two brothers in the afternoon of 28th Jamad-i’l 
Akhar? The reason appears to me that the appointment proceeds on inspira- 
tion of the Jmiam as disclosed by a number of extracts on record and the 46th 
Dai was apparently waiting for such inspiration for his intended nomince 
but it never came and he passed away."!* 

While in the case of Jmranis, it is essential that Fatimid blood should run in 
their veins and therefore the reigning nam can make the nas in favour of one 
of his sons only, the same provision evidently does not obtain in the case of 
Dai-wl-nuriug. Indeed, not lineage alone but qualifications, and if it be said, 
divine favour qualify a person for this high office. The intention was evidently 
two-fold: to prevent the formation of a dynasty at the apex which would stultify 
the spiritual value of the office and secondly, to invest the person of the incum- 
bent with a charisma which cannot be given by the ordinary methods of succes- 
sion. In a social system which was held together by voluntary adhesion the 
fulfilment of both these conditions was vital for healthy continuance, 


It is not possible to provide even a bare idea of the early history of 
Ismailism in the first half of the second century a.n./latter half of the ninth 
century A.D. Nor is it possible to indicate the unusual efflorescence of philo- 
sophy and sciences in Egypt under two centuries of Fatimid rule from its founda- 
tion under al-Mahdt in 296/909 to its virtual and with al-Amr in 524/1130. 
For these. reference must be made to the learned works of de Gocje, de Sacy, 
O'Leary, Lane-Poole, Bernard Lewis, A. A. A. Fyzece, W. Ivanow, and Zahid 
"ALLL 

Tt was by the close af the Fatimid age that Musta’ali Isma’ilism reached 
India, the Gujarat coast. Tradition has it in the reign of Jmam al-Mustansir- 
bil-lah (427/1036—487/1094); actually it appears that it came half a century 


4 Judeement, op. cit. 27. 

% The Intest and one of the best studies of the Fatimid dynasty is Zahdi ‘Als ffistars 
of the Fatimid: of Eeypt (Urdu). Other important works are O'Leary, deLacy. History of 
the Fsimht Nhalifote (Keran Paul, London, 1923) al-Hamdani * History of the Isma‘ili 
Gawat and its Jiterature during the Iast phase of the Fatimid Empire * J/RRAS, for 1932, 
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later when the schism between the two wings had already occurred:'4 

Al-Amr, the last of Imams whom the Musta’ali recognized, was killed by 
a Nizari in 524/1130. He prophesied the anarchy which was to follow him 
and placed his child, the first Jnzam of the Satr i.e. Concealed period in the charge 
of his Hujja?, Maulatana Hurrat-u’l-malika, who was then in Yemen. The 
assassination took place while the last Jam al-Tyyab was yet a child and 
subsequently, the deputy placed in charge usurped the Jmamat. At this, the 
four da’is, taking the young boy disappeared from Egypt and thus the Age 
of Satr commenced.'5 The fact that the Jmam was henceforth to remain in 
seclusion is accepted by the Musta’ali Isma’ilis, the Bohras as a cardinal tenet 
of their faith. 

For six years after his Concealment, the work of the da’wat was carried on 
by the Malika. It was she who nominated the first dai, Syedna Zu’eb bin 
Musa, and on her death on Sha’ban 22, 532/May 5, 1133 the line of da’is com- 
menced. From the first, the present da’i Syedna Tahir Saif-u'd-din, there 
have been fifty-one incumbents to this office. Of these, the first twenty-four’ 
were Yemeni; the first Indian dai was Syedna Yusuf Najm-u'd-din who 
assumed office in 946/1539. Syedna Yusuf proceeded to Yemen which under 
him continued to be the headquarters but he had to face persecution and even 
incarceration under the Turks; with his successor, Syedna Jalal, the da’wat 
definitely shifted its headquarters to India. Syedna Jalal was the first dai 
buried in India and henceforth, the da’is lived in India permanently. 


We have already sketched the legends which from a historical angle have 
obscured but in popular memory have invested the foundation of the Musta’ali 
sect in India with a halo. In Bohra traditions the fact of Siddharaj Jayasingha’s 
conversion is an accepted truth and an additional proof of this fact is provided 
by the lineage of the Rajput da’is, the 34th to the 37th, 41st to 43rd and 46th’ 
being traced to Bharmal or Siddharaj.'6 


14 Supra Chap. I. 


15 This is the traditional view. Historical evidence also indicates that al-Amr left no 
son and possibly, when he died, his wife was pregnant and he appointed a Regent for the 
interim period. The issue however proved to be a female one at which, the Regent, the third 
son of Al-Mustansir-bl'i-lah assumed the imamate. 

1® The historical narrative in this section is based mainly upon two works: Mosam-i-Bahar 
of Mian Saheb Muhammad ‘Ali Saheb bin Mulla Jiwabhai Saheb and Akhabar u'd-da’wat- 
wl-Akarmin of Ismavilji Hasanali. The Afosam-i-Bahar was written by a notable functionary 
of the time of the 47th da’i Syedna Najm-u'd-din; the author’s father Jiwabhai was in close 
touch with the dai himself for the 46th da’i is reported to have told him that God would-make 
him a favourite of his brother Najmuddin, after his death (Judgement, op. cit. 20). During 
the Burhanpur Dargdh Case, it was accepted as authoritative by both the parties (Idem 20 ). 
It appears however that subsequently the book went out of favour and according to some 
reports, deliberately suppressed, owing to its dubious version of the nas on the 47th del. 
Its copies were extremely scarce. This is however no longer true. Recently a reprint has been 
issued which also contains a table of contents which was not included in the original edition. 
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Tradition credits the three founders with long lives. Maulai Ahmad passed 
away in 560/1164-65 and was’ buried at Patan. Nur-u'd-din who had gone 
to the Deccan, died three years later in a village in the Aurangabad arez. 
*Abd-w'l-lah diced in 565/1168-69 and his tomb is a Bohra shrine in Patan. 
The first martyr for the new faith in “Gujarat was Maulai Fakhr-u’d-din, 
the son of the minister Tarmat who was responsible for acquainting his master 
with.the new faith. He was killed while engaged in a missionary task in the 
wild frontier zone which separates Gujarat from Malwa. The potentialities 
of this martyrdom were realized by the 37th da‘i and his tomb at Galiakot is 
now an-important pilgrim centre.” 

While the headquarters of the da’wat remained in Yemen, the deputy ruled 
the community in India. The line of the walis is recorded in Bohra tradi- 
tiort and the earliest of them are said to have been descendants of Bharmal.'§ 
The evidence appears more definite with the establishment of the Sultanate of 
Gujarat—and what was more important to the community which had by then 
two centuries behind it in Gujarat—the appearance of its first and what was to 
prove most injurious schism. 


In 836/1432-33 Maulai Adam ibn Sulaiman passed away, succeeded by 


The Afosam-i-Bahar is written in the peculiac Dau'di Bohra Gujarati styls, full of Persian 
and Arabic words and having inflexions and usages, not found in the standard language. 
It uses the Arabic script instead of the Gujarati, based on Sanskrit. Both of these have 
remained the characteristics of Bohra literature in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

The Mosant-d-Bahar, is known better and will be cited by its title, not by the author's name. 
It was published by Muila Nuruddin, Booksellers, Bombay, and printed at the Safdar Press, 
Bombay. The book gives no publishing date but the colophon at the end of the book gives 
Jamad TE, 19, 1299/May &, 1882 as the date on which it was completed. In the judgement on 
the Burhanpur Dargah Case also it is stated that it was written in 1299/1882 and published 
in 1301/1884 Cop. cit. 20). 

Only the third volume of the Mosant-i-Bahar, the details of which have been given above 
is well-known. It deals with the history of the da'wat, or the dais in Yemen and India and 
while there are historical and theological works by individual authors, there docs not seem 
to be any comparable work of historical importance dealing with the Aistorzy of the com- 
munity ia the last cight hundred years. The other two volumes deal with the history of 
the Jmams and the Prophet and were published subsequently. 

Recently, a reprint of the Afosanti-Bakar (Vol. Tif only) has been published by Mulla 
Qurban Husain Akbar Ali Godhri, Dholkawala Building, Ground Floor, Room No. 7, Police 
Count Line No. 7, Bohra Bazar, Bombay-1. 

The 4kfhar-u'd- Dawat-wl-Akarmin is a later work published by Isma’ilji Hasanali Badri. 
precewala, Rajkot, in 1336/1937. It was published in Urdu and was translated by Tilmiz 
dnto Guiarati, the edition which has been used here. Tt includes some additional details bur 
it generally more cencise than the Mosant-i- Baker and often cites that work. ; 

Since the bulk of the nvzterial used in this section is derived from these two books, references 
to them have been sparingly given. Only where special citation is required, is a footnote 
definitely stating the location af the citation is given. Carrobsrative evidence from 
Mughal and other sources has been duly mentioned with details. 

? Abu L- Husain, op. cit. 113, Mosar-i- Bakar 11, 336-7. 

 Mosaned-Bahor WH, 327. Genealogy in Da'wot-wl Alkarmin, 221, 
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his son Maulala Hasanbhai. The da’i at this time was Syedna “Ali Shams-w’d- 
din bin Syedna ’Abd-u’l-lah. One of the students who arrived in the wali's 
school at Ahmedabad was one Ja’far from Patan. Subsequently, he sought 
to proceed to Yemen to study under the dai himself, a permission which the 
wali refused on the grounds that he had not qualified himself yet for that 
advanced course. 

Disregarding his orders, Ja’far left Gujarat and appeared before the Sycdna in 
Yemen. Rawayats report him to have lied to the dai regarding his departure 
without leave and though the da’i had been informed of this fact, he forgave 
Jafar and allowed him to stay and study. In Yemen he stayed for two years and 
asked leave to return; when the dai enjoined on him to render due obedience 
to the wali, he stayed on for another year. He then left; he had then no 
authority to Iead prayers or conduct any religious ceremony in Gujarat, a 
permission which could have been given only by the we/i in Ahmedabad. 

Ja‘far landed in Div and was welcomed. Unaware of his limitations, the 
people in Div asked him to lead the prayers which Ja’far at first refused. When 
pressed, he accepted and led the prayers. Subsequently, he also Iced prayers 
in Bharuch and in Cambay, all without authority thus rendering them ipso 
facto void and rendering the people vulnerable to the serious charge of omit- 
ting their obligatory prayers. When he reached Ahmedabad, he was called 
upon to explain his conduct to the wali. Failing to provide a proper reply, 
Ja’far left Ahmedabad and procecded to Patan. With this history behind him, 
he launched upon his campaign to ‘ misguide” the people. 

In brief, Ja’far abandoned his Shi'a Isma’ili faith and embraced the Sunni 
creed. Bohra rawayats record with regret the great popularity achieved by 
him in north Gujarat. Mulla Raja bin Da’ud. who Jater succeeded Maulai 
Hasan as the wali in Ahmedabad, was at this time the Ami/ in Patan; he 
reported the state of affairs to Ahmedabad which in turn was carried to the 
dvi in Yemen. Syedna ’Ali asked the wali to come to an_ understanding 
with Ja’far but Ja’far remained adamant. Rather, he advised Mulla Raja to 
leave Patan which he did, moving to Morbi (840-41/1436-37). 

Ja’far achieved a remarkable success in his task. Surrounding villages 
and towns appear to have surrendered to him with a readiness which seems 
surprising. By the close of the reign of Ahmed Shah, he reached Ahmedabad 
where the heir apparent, Mahmud Shah deputized for the Sultan. He also 
was won over by Ja’far and with the royal machinery at his back, he con- 
tinued his missionary task with re-doubled vigour. Thus began the first spell 
of active persecution which the community suffered in India; Maulai Hasan 
had to go into hiding. mosques were closed for lack of attendance, and harass- 
ment of the faithful mounted in intensity. 

This persecution continucd till Ja’far’s assassination near Champanir on Safar 
13, 845/Tuly 5, 1441. Bohra rawayats are reticent regarding his assassination 
and it can easily be inferred that it was one of the sorely inflicted multitude 
that struck the fatal blow at Ja’far. His period of oppression is said to have 
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= fasted for two years.!? ae ae ee : 
% It is a pity that we know little of Ja‘far and that too from the rawayats of 
‘ke . these to whom ‘he had done a great injury.. He appears to have been a man 
%, of independent spirit and considerable intellectual acumen and spiritual powers, 
'” From available sources, it is not clear why he should have acted in a way which 
"he knew was not justified, for instance, in leading the prayers. Obviously, 
s sheer perversity alone could not have been responsible; nor could personal 
a ambition have taken this course. As it is, Ja’far and his activities mark 4 
iS milestone in the history of the Bohra community. Schisms took place sub- 
By sequently but they took place within the fold not on the fundamental issue 
ss of faith, But with Ja'far apparently the major section of the community 


seceded to adopt the Sunni faith; in the words of the cighteenth century Mughal 
~ historian, “Ali Muhammad, henceforth the secessionists were known as the 
x jama’t-i-kalan or the Greater Community while the orthodox were referred to 
as the jorn'a-it-Khurd or the Smaller Community.?° 


The religious policy of the Sultans of Gujarat favoured this movement. 
With Ahmed Shah (1411-1442), in whose reign Ja‘far began his secessionist 
movement, begins a period of what can be termed as religious bigotry, if not 
religious fanaticism. Ahmad Shah was the first to introduce jiziyaf in Gujarat 
and to ravage the femplcs of Sidhpore.2! And as has been noted above, he 
and his heir apparent looked upon Ja’far’s prosclytizing mission with a bene- 
volent eye. 

a Nearly a century later arose another figure who completed the work begun 
. by fa'far. Syed Ahmad Ja‘far Shirazi arrived in Gujarat from Sind and esta- 
} blished himself in the favour of Sultan Mahmud Shah Begada and his successor 
3 


== 


os So ree | 


Sultan Muzaffar Shah (1457-1512-1526). Till then mter-marriages between 
the two wings had been frequent and the social unit had not been decisively 
split by the religions cleavage. This was the task accomplished by the learned 
and purist Syed; he persuaded his fellow-Sunnis to sever alf links with their 
Ismaili brethren. The two jama'ts became distinct and separate after his 
missionary work, moving in different directions.2? 

in the meanwhile, persecution of the Ismaili Bohras continucd. In 924/ 
A318, the wali, Mulla Raja Saheb Jamal-u'd-din bin Mulla Hasan was executed 
by the orders of the Sultan Muzaffar Shah (1512-1526). This Sultan. known 
as the Halim or Clement to the Gujarat chroniclers, was also noted for his 

VW Matar i Baker WA, 7-27. Da'watewt dkarmin, 61-6. The names of the Sultan and his 
deputy are mentioned in these books, 


hee This, as will be seen in the following pages, crystallized in the sixteenth century after Syed 
Sa ia Shica7i when the two communities became totally separate. Abatimah ( Persian Text); 
130-1, 

= Misra Rise of Muslim Power in Guferat, VIS. Mirat-i-Sikandari, 48-6. Turlich-i-Firishrah 
(Newal Rishare Press, Lucknow, ESS4) IV, 184-5, 

S* Khatiogk, op. cit. 130-4, 
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piety, and partiality to his faith, an iconoclasticism which was exhibited op 
several other occasions too.73 

Mulla Raja had been a gentle and learned man who devoted a great deal of 
time and effort to heal the wounds suffered by his community. He carned 
his livebhood by making and selling soap and personally attended to his 
‘flock’, thus winning a great reputation among them. This reputation is 
said to have brought about his death; he alone was able to answer an Irani 
Maulwi sent to the Sultan by the Shah of that country—a proficiency which 
earned the Sultan's ire.** 

Finally. as the Sultanate of Gujarat neared its end. last of these early Sunni 
Bohra missionaries appeared, Maulana Muhammad Tahir known as the 
Bohra was the first of a line of Sunni divines which provided the Mughal 
empire with some of its most iconoclastic and orthodox religious mentors, 
like his descendant. "Abd-u'l Wahhab, who was Aurangzeb’s Sadr-u’s-Sadr 
and played a leading part in his persecution of the Bohras while at 
Ahmedabad.?4 

Maulana Tahir, like other Gujarati scholars, Iearnt his tenets at Mecca and 
after his return, imbued with purist zeal, undertook the reform of his fellow 
Bohras. So vehement was his fervour against the heterodox sects that he 
is said to have made a vow that “until the blackness of Shi‘ism had 
been cleansed from the hearts of his tribe, he would not bind his. turban on 
his head *. And when Akbar came to Gujarat in 980/1572-73, he fastened the 
turban on the Maulana’s head, assuring him of his support in his self-imposed 
task. 

With the support of Mirza Aziz Koka, appointed Snhedur by Akbar, 
Maulana Tahir embarked upon a rectification campaign in which he 
*‘abolished many of the customs of his tribe”. Subscquentl, however, he 
was disenchanted with the Mughal help given to him and unwound his turban 
once again. Finally, this zealous endeavour won him his martyrdom; he was 
assassinated by a Bohra while travelling between Ujjain and Sarangpore on 
Shawwal 6, 986/December 6, 1578.76 

While crusading against the Shi’a doctrines, Maulana Tahit’s success 
also seems to have been won against the Mfahdavi doctrines of Syed 
Muhammad Jaunpuri, then recently introduced in Gujarat. In both these 
directions, he distinguished himself as a powerful champion of the orthodox 
faith. 

The cumulative effect of this movement was to reduce the original Bohras 
to a minority. More than a million are reporicd to have abandoned 


23 Mirat-i-Sikandari, 178-9. Da wate l-Akarmin, 67-9. : 

*3 For some details of his biography see the Mughal vade mecum for prominent (nobles 
during the Mughal age, Shah Nawaz Khan ‘Abd-u'l Havy Ma’asir-w'l-umara (Trans. by H. 
Beveridge and Baini Prasad). Bibliotheca Indica, 2 vols. 1941-1952 Vol. 1, 74: Khartimah, 
116-17. 

28 Da’warewl Akarmin, 95-6, 165, Mosain-i-Bahar W1, 346-8. 
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the Ismaili faith?? and today, the Sunni Bohra community is one of the most 
numerous, if not. the most numerous, of all the Muslim communitics in north 


Gujarat. 


As can be easily perceived, these days were not happy ones for the Isma’ili 
: Bohra community. The Shi'a doctrine of taqgaiyya, dissimilation was invoked. 
* for safety’s sake. Till the end of the Sultanate of Gujarat, maniaz was not 
read openly in mosques; only in the time of Syedna Da’ud bin Ajab Shah, 
£ when Mughat rule had been firmly founded in Gujarat did the Isma’ili Bohras 
: feel secure enough to give up their concealed system of prayers and other 
* . religious rites. 
a It was in this hard-pressed age, however, that the first Indian became the 
‘a date (-mutlaq. 

Syedna Yusuf Najm-u’d-din bin Sulaimanji of Sidhpore had been selected 
by the wali of Ahmedabad for being trained in Yemen during the regime of 
it his predecessor, Syedna Muhammad Izz-u'd-din bin Syedna Idris (1526-1539). 
: Not only did he distinguish himself in his studies but he made a name for him- 
3 self by his picty and gentleness. Rawayats picture him as standing by the 
3 Saraswati, unclothed ‘as Yusuf’, drying his clothes after a dip in the river, 
t when he received the procession which had come to tell him of his clevation 
‘ to the high office and escort him back to the town.*® 

For five years, Syedna Yusuf stayed in his native town, Sidhpore, where he 

built a tank and a mosque. Friction appears to have developed at this time 

' between Bohras and other communities for some unexplained reasons. This 

led to the rupture of trade and ather relations, causing difficulties to the Bohras. 

Svedna Najm-wd-din caused new shops to be opened to cater for his followers 

which supplicd this want; ultimately, the mushraigun realized their errors and 
the cordial relations were re-established. 

This is the first mention of commercial activities in and by the Isma‘ili Bohra 
community. Obviously, it does not mark the beginning but the growing 
emphasis on trade and commerce, now being put by a community which was 
being gradually squeezed out of its traditional avocations by a hostile political 
regime. Simultancously. the rapid urbanization of the community tended to 
the diversion of more and more people towards commerce. It appears there- 
fore very likely that the character of the Ismaili Bohra community as an 
exclusively trading community stemmed partly from its history of being a 
discriminated and persecuted community in the age of the Sultans and after. 

After this, the Syedna left for Yemen, where also the Ismavilis were feeling 
the strain of persecution. The Ottoman persecution, in fact was much more 
severe than the Indian and Syedna Yusuf was hard pressed by the authorities. 


"Wide notes § to 7 above. Najm-u'l Ghani Khan, Moezahib-i-fslem, 316-7. ‘Abd-u'l 
Husain writes that nearly eighty per cene of the community seceded (op. cit. 46). 
 Daywotwl dharmin, &5-6. 
Md 
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Here’ Re''passéd away on Zi’! qada 16, 974/July 4, 1567. 


The Turkish persecution in Yemen made it impossible for Syedna Yusuf’s 
successor, Sycdna Jalal bin Hasan to stay there any longer. His brief office of 
less than half a year is therefore noticcable for the transfer of the da’wat head- 
quarters to Ahmedabad. 

Syedna Jalal passed away on Rabi II, 16, 975/October 20, 1567, succeeded 
by Da’ud bin Ajabshah. During his tenure, the influence of the Ja’faria 
sect under its leader Maulana Tahir registered a sharp increase. The Syedna 
is reported to have discomfited him in debates, especially when he was ques- 
tioned about the practice of his community of observing the /’d according to 
a predetermined calendar rather than by the sight of the moon, by which other 
Muslims go. 

By this time Mughal rule had come to Gujarat and the da’i no doubt en- 
couraged by Akbar’s liberalism thought of going to Agra to place the grievances 
of his community before the Emperor. This was felt by him to be urgent 
since the Subedar in Ahmedabad (Wazir Khan deputizing for Khan Khanan 
Abd’ur-Rahim Khan) did not share his master’s liberalism. Some internal 
trouble also appeared to have flared up which necessitated his efforts at media- 
lion and conciliation. 

Before he left, he appointed Da’ud bin Qutbshah as his deputy in Gujarat, 
a fact which is emphasized by Da’udi text in view of the subsequent dispute 
regarding succession. From Ahmedabad, he is said to have first gone to 
Kapadwanj on Sha’ban 27, 981/December 22, 1573 owing to the high-handed- 
ness of the Mughal deputy; this appears to have been immediately after Akbar’s 
conquest of Gujarat in 1573. Then he proceeded to Agra. In the capital, 
he was weil received by the Emperor and the Subedar, Khan-i-A’zam Aziz 
Koka was instructed to see that no complaints of oppression reached Agra 
again. For the first time, therefore, since the days of Ja’far, the community 
became really free of apprehensions; the blanket of tagaiyya, dissimilation 
and concealment, was lifted and the prayers were said openly in mosques. 

The Syedna spent his remaining years in Kapadwanj and other towns, re- 
storing practices which had become unfamiliar in the long period of 
concealment and re-establishing communal organization. Amiils or deputies 
were sent to Sind to further the mission and organize the followers. On 
Muharram 20, 986/March 29, 1578, he received at Kapadwanj the last 
Gujarat Sultan Muzaffar Shah HI, then in rebellion against Akbar and put 
before him the high-handedness of his officials towards his followers—rather 
a pointless act since the Sultan was now himself in flight, though he is. said. to 
have freed the Bohras from all exactions in Kapadwanj. 

After a remarkable carcer of about twenty-two years Syedna Da’ud bin 
Ajabshah-passed away on Rabi II, 27, 997/March 5,:1589. Despite the acti- 
vities of Maulana Muhammad Tahir which resulted in his assassination, the 


pila OF JODHPUR LIBBARS 
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"+ Ismatili Bohras became really free under him after a long spell of concealment. 


The death of Syedna Da’ud bin Ajabshah was the occasion for a further 
split in the community—this time on an issue of succession. 

Syedna Da’ud was succeeded by Syedna Da’ud bin Qutbshah and the latter 
was acknowledged as the da’i. Four years later, the grandson of the first Indian 
dai, Shaikh Sulaiman bin Syedi Hasan, then an Anil in Yemen questioned this 
nomination and produced documents substantiating his own claim to the office. 
The result was a split; the majority of the community upheld Syedna Da’ud 
bin Qutbshah and came to be known as the Da’udis while a minority accepted 

’ Shaikh Sulaiman’s claims and are called after him as the Sulaimanis. 

Since this was the first schism in the community on an issue of succession 
and in some ways, the most important, Da’udi literature gives a fairly detailed 
account of the events, an account which is moreover corroborated in every im- 
portant detail by independent Mughal sources. What is wanting, however, 

a detailed narrative from the other side. Since an ample treatment of this 
issue can only be attempted within the compass of a monograph, only a sketch 
of the events as they shaped can be given here. 

As noticed above, at the Gime when Syedna Da‘ud bin Qutbshah acceded 
to his office, Shaikh Sulaiman was in Yemen and from here, he wrote letters 
acknowledging Syedna Da’ud as the da’i. The mischief, Da’udi rawayats 
aver, was begun by two widews or slave-girls of the late Syedna Da’ud bin 
Ajabshah, their sons, Ibrahim and Ahmad, their two brothers-in-law, 
sons-in-law of the late Syedna and his confidential scribe, Ahmad bin Raj- 
mohammad. Found guilty of embezzling from the treasury, they hatched the 
plan of using the stolen seal to raise Shaikh Sulaiman bin Syedi Hasan to the 
high office. 

Instigated by them, Shaikh Sulaiman had drafts prepared which indicated 
that the nas-7-ja'li has been pronounced in his favour and sent them with a trusted 
messenger to Alimedabad for being properly forged and sealed. Jabir the 
messenrer reaching Ahmedabad contacted the conspirators, had the needful 
done; when questioned by Syedna Da'ud regarding the object of his visit, he 
boldly announced his master’s claim.” 

The Sulaimani position is naturally vitally different. The nas-i-ja'li had 
in reality been pronounced in favour of Syedna Sulaiman bin Syedi Hasan 
but since with the Turks in Yemen, he was not in a position where this fact could 
have been revealed, Shaikh Da‘ud, the mansus was placed in charge of the 
office, at a temparary measure. The letters written by Syedna Sulaiman were 
a part of this game of hoodwinking the enemy; the truth was recognized by both 
parties, In fact, during the preceding dai's office, Shaikh Da'ud bin Qutbshah 
had himself written Ictlers bearing his seal which communicated the fact of 
nas-tirdi to Syedna Sulaiman. However, once in power, he had no wish 10 

8 Dewan? dkermin, 110-2, Afosantd-Bakar TH. 190.2, 
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relinquish it-and, when the time to do so came, he turned against his richtful 
master and attempted to prove himself the rightful claimant and Syedna Sulai- 
man, an impostor.3° . 


At this time Shahzada Murad was the Subedar at Ahmedabad with another 
prominent Mughal noble, Sadiq Muhammad Khan, as his ataliq {tutor)2! 
During the first stage of the dispute as it took shape, the Mughals remained 
out of the picture. Shaikh Sulaiman sent Jabir back to Gujarat and with the 
support of Zohrabai, Syedna Yusufs daughter and Shaikh Sulaiman’s aunt, 
his claim began to find some popular support. 

Ibrahim bin Syedna Da’ud bin Ajabshah, whom Da’udi rawayats picture as 
the arch-villain of the piece took a hand in the dispute at this stage. His mother 
was an Abyssinian and he is called a Habshi in the rawayats. He filed a claim 
in the court of the Subedar for eighteen lakhs of rupees or one hundred and cight 
lakhs according to the other version, from Syedna Da’ud bin Qutbhah, as 
his inheritance or—what appears more likely—the legitimate due of the parts 
which he represented from the estates of the late da’i, held by its incumbent. 

This complaint brought in the Mughals in what had been as yet an internal 
dispute. Several prominent Da’udis, possibly the Syedna himself was im- 
prisoned on this charge as Mughal officers investigated this claim3* The 
incarceration of the da’? spread panic among the Bohras but Sadiq Muhammad 
Khan was favourable and release from prison was not long in coming. The 
Da‘udis argued that since office was not a hereditary one among them and the 
da’i did not own the properties governed by him but held it in trust for his 
people, this claim of Ibrahim was false and fraudulent. 

Relations between the two groups rapidly grew worse and soon Ibrahim and 
another Da’udi group came to blows in which one person was severely injured. 
Da’udi rawayats declare that Sadiq Muhammad Khan to whom the case went 
threatened to punish Tbrahim for his temerity by having his nose cut off unless 
he acknowledged Syedna Da’ud, to which he at first agreed but Jater demurred 
stating that he would do so only if his preceptor, Shaikh Sulaiman, preceded 
him. The Da’udis rebutted this by producing Shaikh Sulaiman’s letters in 
which the claim had been recognized, a fact which impressed the Mughal 
officials, Sadiq Muhammad Khan, Abu Turab Wali and Qazi Jan Muhammad.*? 


'© Based on information given by Maulana Muhammad Shakir of Baroda, head of the 
Sulaimani community in India and Pakistan. I am thankful to the learned and courteous 
Maulana Sahib for this and other information regarding the Sulaimani community. 

22 For Sadiq Muhammad Khan, see Moa'asir-wl-umara (Trans.) II, 658-62. 

- 32? Khoj bin Malik, a Da’udi writer whose several works in this period throw 2 flaod_ of, 
light on not only on the dispute but also on the social conditions of Gujarat in the sixteenth 
century, gives a detaifed account of these events, especially of those in Ahmedabad. He also 
gives a long description of this town and its Bohra localities. Quoted in Dawar-u'l-Akarmin, 
144-68. 

#3 Abu Turab was a notable noble from Gujarat who had joined the Mughals and has written 
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“Their favourable reaction and its embodiment in a signed document was re- 
gardedcapaigreat victory by the Da’udis. 

As this development took place, Syedna Da'ud bin Qutbshah, anticipating 
trouble went into hiding. 


Until now, Shaikh Sulaiman had been in Yemen where he had not only some 
suceess but also a taste of Turkish prison in which he had bcen languishing. 
Managing to escape, he arrived in Ahmedabad on Jamad T, 1, 1005/December 
21, 1596. ‘With his arrival events moved rapidly to a climax. 

In the first instance, Ibrahim bin Ajabshah, emboldened, preferred to press 
liis suit, because both Sadiq Muhammad Khan and Shahzada Murad were away 
in the Deccan. At first, the Mughal deputy apprehended both Ibrahim and 
Shaikh Sulaiman together with two prominent Da’udis; later however, he sent 
only Ibrahim and Sulaiman to Bharuch to await Shahzada Murad. The re- 
lease of the Da’udis nevertheless led to their being freed as well. 

Released from prison, Ibrahim bin Ajabshah and Shaikh Sulaiman decided 
to carry their suit to the Emperor, who was then in Lahore. It is however 
worth noting that contrary to popular belief, what was submitted to the Emperor 
was not the question of succession but the suit for money which Ibrahim had 
filed on the Syedna. How the two could be linked up is rather obscure; whether 
success in ane was to be a step in the achievement of the other or any other 
pian was thought of, is not clear. What is evident is that henceforth the issue 
of succession and of the legitimacy thereof became secondary to the claim 
preferred on the Syedna by Ibrahim in the Mughal courts. 

In pursuance of his plan, Shaikh Sulaiman sent his agents to Lahore and 
after a short while followed them himself with Ibrahim, now a leading figure 
inthe drama, Deeply alarmed at this development, Syedna Da‘ud, then in con- 
cealment, sent some of his chief advisers including Shaikh Safiu’d din, fater 
his successor, to Lahore for countering the moves of his adversaries. 

in ‘Lahore, with the help of Khan-i-A’zam Mirza Aziz Koka, for long the 
Subedar of Gujarat, the complainants managed to lay their complaints before 
the Emperor. The very first thing which Akbar demanded was the presence 
of the Syedna in his court to meet the charge in person. This the Da’udi dele- 
ration in Lahore was extremely reluctant to agret to not only because the 
Syedna was in concealment but also because of their apprehensions regard- 
ing Che treatment he was likely to receive—and according to the Sulaimani 
sources also owing to their doubts regarding their case. 

The delay exasperated Akbar and he ordered Kamat Khan of Sirohi34 to 


nh wmiluable account of the fast days of the Sultanate of Gujarat the Tarikh-i-Gujarar which has 
bern published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta. For him, also ses, ‘Abul Fazl 
ied Aer Trans. T, $06, Vol 1. (Trans. by A. Blochmann, Bibliotheca Instica 1873). 

". Again, a Guiarati noble, whose family later founded the principality of Palanpur. ANee 
AtAr? Trans) 1, 622, 
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proceed to Ahmedabad and bring the Syedna, if necessary by force, to Lahore: 
Reaching Ahmedabad, Kamal Khan undertook the search with great vigour and 
unnecessary harshness; Da’udi rawayats ascribe wanton acts of robbery and 
pillage to him. In the meanwhile however, Shaikh Safi-u’d-din had managed 
to contact Hakim ’Ali Gilani35 an Irani and a Shi’a; assured by him that he 
will guarantee full security to the Syedna and if necessary pay the decree in case, 
the case went against him, from his own funds and also warned by him that 
obduracy at this stage might prove highly dangerous—Shaikh Safi-u’d-din 
agreed to return to Ahmedabad and escort his master to the Emperor’s presence: 

On the delegation’s return to Ahmedabad, Syedna Da’ud bin Qutbshah 
accepting the Emperor’s word of amaz, safe conduct, emerged from conceal- 
ment to the great joy of his followers. Leaving Ahmedabad on Rajab 22, 
1005/March 11, 1599, he reached Lahore on Ramzan 7, 1005/April 24, 1599 
and staying only four days there with Hakim ’Ali Gilani, went on to Kashmir 
where the Emperor then was. 


At this time, there occurred an incident which altered the entire complexion 
of events. Shaikh Sulaiman who had all along stayed at Lahore suddenly con- 
tracted at this stage, severe stomach pains and passed away on Ramzan 25, 
1005/May 12, 1599, Sulaimani authorities flatly assert that he was poisoned 
at the connivance of Da’udi agents. This untimely death left only Ibrahim 
bin Ajabshah to carry the onerous burden. 

The fact that he persisted in his task indicates not only his obstinacy but 
also the fact that he considered this issue to be an independent one from that 
of succession. Hakim ’Ali had him summoned to Kashmir; there both he and 
another Mughal noble harangued him. However, Ibrahim managed to get 
an interval of four months in which he could present his witnesses before the 
Emperor. 

During his stay in Kashmir, Syedna Da’ud was treated by Akbar with con- 
sideration; on one occasion, he presented the Syedna with a Kashmiri shaw]. As 
the summer slipped into autumn and cold began—Kashmir appears to have been 
hit by a season of scarcity and the cold was bitter thus necessitating a rapid de- 
scent—the Emperor constituted a tribunal consisting of ’Abu’l Fazl, Khan-i- 
A’zam Aziz Koka, Hakim ’Ali Gilani and Amir Ghizai to try the case at Lahore.36 

Syedna Da’ud instructed most of his attendants in Kashmir and Lahore 
to return to Gujarat and reached Lahore on Rabi II, 15, 1006/November 25, 
1597, Here he awaited the session of the tribunal which was to trv the case. 


33 Abd-u'l Qadir Bada-u'ni, the author of Muntakhab-w't tawarikh calls him arch pabid 
Shi’ah * and a bad physician. He is listed as one of the Commanders of Seven Hundred in 
the Ain. A'in-i-Akbari (Trans.) 1, 466-8. 

38 Altogether a “high-power” tribunal: "Abu’l Fazl, Akbar's biographer and if it can 
be said, his conscience-keeper; Khan-i-A’zam, Akbar’s childhood companion and five times 
Subedar of Gujarat, both belonging to the highest strata of Mughal nobility, 
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The proceedings of the tribunal appear to have been rather cursory which 
is not surprising considering the fact that their only account presently available 
- jis through Da'udi rawayats. They represent that Ibrahim totally failed to 
answer the questions put to him by the judges and his case was dismissed. 
The Syedna subscquently waited on the Emperor and was granted a gold-lcttered 
Jarman and aliowed to return to Gujarat. Ibrahim is said to have been appre- 
hended but when the Emperor was near Burhanpur during the subsequent 
campaign, he was released. 
Finally in the last days 1006/July 1598, Sycdna Da’ud left Lahore for Ahmeda~ 
bad after a stay in the north of nearly fifteen months, 


Another case like Ibrahim's was filed later but dismissed and the Syedna 
was not noticeably troubled till the very end of Akbar’s reign when Mirza 
Shadman was administering Gujarat on behalf of his father, Khan-i-A’zam 
Mirza Aziz Koka3’ The growing pressure in Ahmedabad compelled Syedna 
Da’ud to leave Ahmedabad. It was not for long. Akbar’s death on Jamad 
Hi, 12, 1014/Octaber 25, 1605 ted to a change of Subedars and Shaikh Farid, 
entitled, Qulij Khan?’ replaced Mirza Aziz Koka in Gujarat. His relations 
with the Syedna were cordial and his subsequent life was uneventful, He 
passed away on Jamad 1, 10, 1021/August 13, 1612. 

He was succeeded by his chief Jicutenant. Syedna Adam Safi-u’d-din who 

had an uneventful career of nearly nine years. After his death on Rajab 7, 
1030/May 18, 1621, Syedna Da’ud bin Qutbshah’s son succeeded him as Syedna 
"Abd-u'l-Tayyab bin Syedna Da’ud. Another succession dispute arose immed- 
jatcly after, leading to a fresh split in the community. 
- The claimant this time was "Ali bin Ibrahim bin Syedna Adam, the grandson 
of the preceding <i and he was supported by his paternal uncle and two 
others. He proceeded to Lahore where Da’udi rawayats declared him to have 
cultivated the Mughal nobles. With their support, he petitioned to the Emperor 
Jahangir that he had been expelled by Syedna "Abd-u'l Tayyab and he wished 
the Eniperor to arbitrate and bring about a settlement. Upon this Jahangir 
summoned Syedna "Abd-u’l-Tayyab to Lahore. 

Like his father, Bohra rawayats aver, the Sycdna prepared for the journey 
north. On the Emperor's recommendation, he forgave "Ali. A reconciliation 
was arranged and both of them returned to Ahmedabad. However, “Ali is 
reported to have been too unstable to keep his word; “tone day, he would 
acknowledge; the ather, he would tum away". Finally, a small group which 
bears his name seceded. The Alia Bohras are now a small community confined 
to Bareda alone. 

Da'udi rawayats do not give a date for this interview but it appears to have 
ttken place late in 1626 or carly in 1627 when Jahangir was in Lahore after 

© This is corroborated by “Ali Muhanimad Khan, Mfirat-l-ahevrdi 1, 184, 

** Forbin, sco 4 deed di dor? (Trans. 1, 384-5. Ma‘asireu"feara (Trans. YY, 334-9, 
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his return from Kabul and preceding his last visit to Kashmir.39 

Syedna ’Abd-u'l Tayyab passed away on Rabt I, 8, 1041/September 26, 1631 
and was succeeded by Syedna Ali Sham-u'd-din bin Maulai Hasan, a descendant 
of the 19th dai Syedna Idris (d. Zi’]-qada 19, 872/May 15, 1468). After nearly 
a hundred and six Indian da’is, he is the first Yemeni te have been nominated 
to this office. His tenure was however very brief since he died only a year 
later on Rabi J, 25, 1042/September 30, 1632. He was followed by an Indian 
da’i Syedna Qasim Zain-u’d-din bin Pir Khan, a descendant of an early martyr 
Syedi Hasan Pir, executed in 810/1407-08. His tenure was a peaceful one 
and he passed away on Shawwal 9, 1054/November 29, 1644. 


The appointment of Aurangzeb to Gujarat spelt the commencement of a 
fresh wave of persecution for the community. His arrival in Gujarat on Rabi 
I, 1, 1055/April 27, 164579 virtually followed on the footsteps of the accession 
of the 32nd dai Syedna Qutb Khan Qutb-u'd-din bin Da’ud Burhan-u’d-din’ 
bin Qutbshah. 

The main responsibility for this wanton religious interference which heralded 
the later events to come rests with "Abd-u'l Qawi, the Prince’s mentor and close 
adviser. This person, ennobled in Aurangzeb’s reign as I'timad Khan was, 
till his assassination in 1077/1666-67, very close to Aurangzeb and as the author 
of Afa’asir-wl-umara remarks, he was very pompous and very bigoted. It 
was he who ordered the execution of Sarmad, a tragic event of Aurangzcb’s 
reign.*! 

This religious narrow mindedness directed his attention, when he arrived 
in Gujarat with Aurangzcb, to the Ismaili Bohra community and its head. 
Already prejudiced, he prepared a case for the corrcction of the ‘ forbidden 
practices’ current in that community and the proscription of their faith. It 
was alieged that the Bawahir held the rest of the Muslims as rafizi, heretics, 
regarded ‘ Ali as God and considered anyone who thought him secondary to 
the Prophet as deserving death, performed the sijda, or prostrated themselves, 
before the da’i and believed that giving presents to the da’i was equivalent in 
religious merit to Aaj and finally observed their J’d earlier than other Muslims. 
On these reports being put before him, Aurangzeb summoned Syedna Qutb 
Khan to his presence. The execution of this order fell to Shah Beg, the konval, 
fortunately for the Syedna, a Shi'a and therefore sympathetic to him. 

Shah Beg arrived at the Syedna’s residence carly in the moming when he 
was busy with his dars or instructions to the pupils. The xkenval attempted 
to soften the rigours of the orders but with “Abd-u'l Qawi in the background, 
it was not easy. As he was being removed, the da’wat’s books tocsthe 
.. Fawayats say that they completely filled six carts—were taken to ’Abd-w'l 
\ \Qawi for scrutiny. The old man called his chief Heutenant Syedi Shuja-u’d- 


2° Baini Prasad, History of Jahangir, 421 and 424. 
“© Mirat-i-Ahmadi I, 220. " Ma‘asir-wl Umara rans.) I, 44-8. 


\ 
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din and asked him to precede him. He was taken by Shah Beg to his residence 
where he was detained. The night was an anxious one for his followers. No 
fires were Hehicd in homes and an ail night vigil, punctuated by alarums was 
kept up. This took place on Jamad I, 25, 1056/July 3, 1646. 

Next morning, when the case was placed before Aurangzeb, he asked "Abd-w'l 
Qawi to prepare the charge sneet against the Syedna, This intolerant Mughal 
censor, resentful of the consideration with which the kefwa!l was treating his 
prisoner, ordered the Syedna to be transferred to the prison, where he was 

- then taken. Simultaneously, the books seized from the da’wat library were 
gone into for the preparation of charges. For nearly three weeks while this 
charge sheet was in preparation, the Syedna and his companions remained 
‘in detention. 

When the prosecution case was complete, the Syedna was produced before 
Aurangzeb, Bohra rawayats assert that in the interrogation which took place, 
*Abd-w'l Qawi attempted to browbeat the dai but Syedna Qutb Khan’s de- 
meanour was so dignified and his answers so courageous that the censor was 
afraid that it might win him his release. Consequently, he ordcred the prisoner 
to be taken back to the prison while he set about securing other and tess fair 
means to attain his ends. 


At first, he prepared a judgement embodying a false statement that Sycdna 
Qutb Khan acknowledges himselfto be a raffzi or heretic and hence his execution 
is justified. The chicf Qazi however refused to sign this verdict unless this 
acknowledgement was made in his presence. To convince him and to prove 
the dea rafizi, “Abd-wl Qawi had recourse to a ruse. A child belonging to the 
dai’s immediate circle was somehow secured and coached in appropriate 
answers. Next marning the accused and the ‘ witness * were produced before 
the Quzi. The leading questions which were then put to the child are revealing: 
(4) so Is your Shaikh a raffzi or not? 
(2) Do you or do you not regard “Afi as or in the place of God? 
(3) Do you or do you not hotd "Afi as equal to the Prophet? 
(4) Are the Af‘mifa-i-Rashidun, the first three Khalifas who preceded 7Ali, 
regarded as inimical to the faith, or not? 
(5) Do you regard other Muslims as Afrariji, expelled or fallen, or not? 
(G) Is sifda (prostration) done before your dai in the manner it should be 
done before God, ar not? Do you do it? 
(7) De you think that the saweab (religious merit) of presenting moncy to 
_ your Shaikh is equivalent to that of fas? 
(8) Do yeu celebrate Jd in advance of other Muslims or not? 
9) Do you hold as Ghazis, those persons who kill those who do not regard 
“ALL as eqnal to the Prophet? 
“Ui Do vou consider the followers of Shaikh Qutb alone as naji (those 
who will go te heaven} and those who do not as falaki (destined for 
ue & : 


moe 
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perdition)? 

The child, innocent of the deadly significance of these loaded questions, 
answered every one, as he had been coached, in the affirmative. On the basis 
of this evidence, the Qazi though he understood the true nature of the farce, 
signed the judgement and issued the order for Syedna Qutb Khan's exccution. 
This took place on Jamad IH], 27, 1056/August 10, 1046 late at night. 

Orders for death required confirmation in the Mughal age but this order 
does not appear to have been referred to Shah Jahan in Agra. During the 
night, in the presence of witnesses, the Syedna nominated Shaikh Shuja-u’d-din 
as his successor. Next morning, among widespread mourning, he was martyr 
ed. He met his end with the same calm dignity which had characterized 
him throughout his unfair trial. 

The doctrinaire fanaticism of Aurangzeb and his religious mentor did not 
stop even at this; the dead body of the Svedna was sought to be dishonoured, 
It was buried in the sands of Sabarmati and guards were posted to sec that it 
was not removed. Nevertheless, it was taken out and he was buried in the 
Bibipura cemetery in Ahmedabad. 

The Muslim day is counted from sundown to sundown. Hence, the execu: 
tion of the Syedna is said to have taken place on the same day, the judgement 
was pronounced, viz. Jamad II, 27, 1056/August 10, 1646. At the time of 
his death, Syedna Qutb Khan was seventy-one years old. 


Aurangzeb’s stay in Gujarat is tarnished by another act of gratuitous re- 
ligious fanaticism, also inspired by "Abd-u'l Qawi which resulted in the death 
of Syed Raju. the mahdavi leader and his twenty-two companions. He also 
desecrated a Jain temple. In brief, his subedari here was a fair sample of the 
policy which was to bring down the Mughal empire, which then was at its zenith. 

Consequent on the execution, a vehement campaign to either purify the 
Da’udi Boliras or to cxpel them was Iaunched under the acgis of the Prince. 
An order of his puarantecd aman or safety to any Da’udi Bohra who turned 
a Sunni while holding threats to the rest, with the result that a great number 
fied Ahmedabad, to escape the imminent detiger. 

Simultaneously, a number of new regulations were framed directed against 
the Bohras. Bohra women were to wear ivory bangles and their menfolk to 
smoke tobacco pipes and trim beards, like the Mughal nobles. For mosques, 
Sunni pesh-imants, prayer leaders were appointed and those who failed to 
attend were punished. The community therefore once again took recourse 
to its safety mechanism, fagaiyya; namaz was read both at home and in the 
mosque and a double set of ceremonies came to be widely practiced, 

Fortunately for the sorely pressed community, Aurangzeb could stay only 
four months in Gujarat after the execution of Syedna Qutb Khan. In Novem- 
ber 1646 he left, after making over the charge to Shaistah Khan,*?_ But before 

* Commissariat [History of Gujarat (Vol. 11, Orient Longmans, 1957), 127. 
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he [eft Gujarat, he made Syedna Pir Khan Shuja-u'd-din and his principal 
lieutenants accompany him in his campaigns. Before he telt, Syedna Pir 
Khan nominated Shaikh Isma’ilji Badr-wd-din of Jamnagar as his successor, 
in case he shared the fate of his predecessor. 

Though the enforced departure of its head afflicted the community with a 
numbing anxiety, yet the departure of the iconoclastic Prince freed the Bohras 
from a heavy pressure. Shaistah Khan was no bigot. Discriminatory orders 
were rescinded, frecdom of religion was proclaimed and those who had pro- 
fited from recent disturbances were even fined. Sunni pesh-lmams were removed 

«from Bohra mosques and their former incumbents reappointed thus restoring 
: Wligious freedom to them. 

Syedna Pir Khan accompanied Aurangzeb to the Deccan and then to the 
north. Bohra rawayats picture him to have been kept ina condition of hardship 
and indignity, in a hut by the side of the stables. In Aurangabad, the rawayats 
assert that the Prince had virtually decided to execute the Syedna but he 
was saved, as his death was not then acceptable to God. Probably, Aurangzeb 
had not made up his mind and therefore did not know what action to take, 

Rawayats again picture the Syedna to be a mode! of patient dignity in these 
days of hardship, His release was gained by this composure. A fire broke 
out in the stables and Aurangzeb. visited the hutments adjacent, in which the 
Syedna and his companions were lodged. Courteously, the Syedna and his 
companions stood up to receive him. This gentleness in face of his persistent 
harshness towards them impressed Aurangzeb. They were released with costly 
presents and the small group returned to Ahmedabad travelling through Sironj, 
Ujjain, Dohad and Godhra. 


The respite lasted til the arrival of Ghairat Khan as deputy for Prince Dara 
Shukoh to whom the province was entrusted after the transfer of Shaistal 
Khan. on Jamad I1, 24, 1068/Juaty 14, 1648. Ghairat Khan, a favourite of Dara 
Shukoh, who had administered Allahabad for the Prince, entered Ahmedabad 
on the Dashehra day, 1648/Ramzan § 1058/October 17. 1648.43 

Jt could hardly have been expected that a deputy of a man like Dara Shukoh 
could fall foul of the Bohras or any other sect. Reports were however carried 
to him that the Bohras had collected a sum of rupees three lacs and had offered 
it te Aurimezeh as ransom for Syedna Qutb Khan. Auranezeb refused 
qt and had the Syedna executed on which this money was made over to his 
successor, tt should therefore be recovered from him, by what lesic, it is 
net clear. 

Syedna Pir Khan disclaimed knowledge of any such transaction and for the 
setond time, found himselfin prison, After having been there for over a month, 
he sent a trusted agent, Ahmad, to the capital to move to secure his release. 
Ahniad did co to Agra but returned immediately without any result and in- 

SOCAN Mubunwnad Khan Afirat-fedlomei t, 234, Measie-wl-Uriera CTrans.) 1, 23%. 
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formed the Syedna that he had been told that his task would require at least 
a ‘year antbhediad therefore come back. Deeply disappointed, Syedna Pir Khan 
rebuked him for his failure—and Jaid the basis for another secession. 

Finally, nearly two months after Ahmad’s return and nearly cight months 
of imprisonment, orders were received to release the Syedna honourably. It 
is said that the Syedna went straight to Sabarmati to wash off the indignity of his 
long confinement; only when he was in the river that the people knew that he 
was free and came out to take him into the city with suitable honours. 


Trouble on Ahmad’s score now began. Not only did he feel mortified at the 
rebukes levelled at him but felt threatened with ex-communication, a potent 
weapon which had even in recent times been wielded with good ecffect.44 Con- 
sequently, he began to draw together his friends into an anti-da’i move and 
his house became a nucleus of a hostile movement. 

Efforts at reconciliation were made but at their failure the medfator, one 
Yusuf Chandji, joined Ahmad. The lead of the new movement was taken by 
him followed by Ahmad and Chandmiyan Abuji. In this order they succeeded 
to the headship of the new sect, known later as the Hujumiyan. 

In the beginning, it appears to have gained some strength though its attempts 
to win over the Syedna’s nominated successor, Shaikh Isma’ilji of Jamnagar, 
failed. In 1064/1653-54, when Murad was the Subedar in Ahmedabad, Ahmad 
is said to have complained against the Syedna and thus had him cast once again 
into prison. It was only when a great deal of money was spent, possibly in 
bribes, that the Syedna regained his frecdom. 

After his release Syedna intended to go on pilgrimage to the mausoleum 
of Hasan Pir. He stayed at his daughter’s place for three days and on Zi’l-qada 6, 
felt sudden pain. Of this sharp intestinal pain, he died three days Jater on 
Zi'J-qada 9, 1065/September 10, 1655. It was strongly suspected that he was 
the victim of poisoning—the same idea that was to cling to the death of his 
successor nearly two hundred years later, the 47th da’i, Syedna Muhammad 
Badr-w’d-din. 


Syedna Isma’ilji Badr-u’d-din bin Mulla Raj, the first Rajput da’i, traced ancestry 
back to Bharmal, the legendary figure whom Bohra rawayats identify with 
Siddharaj Jayasingha. Mulla Raj, his ancestor had been Anti/in Patan when the 
Ja’faria trouble broke out, compelling him to move to Morbi. Since then 
his family had been in Saurashtra and it had contributed some notable Shaikhs. 


\ The new d’ai stayed at Jamnagar. 
se The Hujumiyan sect remained active during Syedna Isma’ilji’s time-though 
4a The Pte eee Dargah Case hinged on this problem of excommunication and in 1962, 
Syedna’ Tahir Saif-u'd-din appealed against the Bombay Prevention of Excommunication 
\ Act of 1949 which forbade excommunication and won his case in the Supreme Court. 
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efforts to win over Ahmad were made; otherwise, his tenure of nine years, 
embracing the early period of Aurangzeb’s reign and one of the most prosperous 
in Guiarat, remained uneventful. On Jamad IT, 23, 1085/September 24, 1674, 
he passed away and was succecded by his son Syed *Abd-u'l Tayyab Zaki-u'd-din, 

It was in his time that the impact of the new religious policy initiated by 
Aurangzeb. the foretaste of which had been given during his short governorship 
of Gujarat, was felt by the community. By now, the famous interdict of 1665 
had virtually ended that age of toleration which despite occasional lapses had 
characterized the Mughal era. Besides, Jamnagar had been made Khalsa, 
directly administered territory, in 1663 and was no longer a safe haven. 

Syedna Isma’ilji had not visited Ahmedabad after his accession but his son 
visited it by the end of 1085/early 1675, It is said that he wished to stay here 
permanently and for the time being all seemed well. On Rabi I, 15, 1091/April 15, 
1680, he held a public assembly to pronounce the nas in favour of his son, Musa 
Kalim-u'd-din. By about 1093/1682-83, Bohra rawayats declare, reports against 
the Syedna began to be carried to the Subedar, then Mukhtar Khan, though 
the rawayats do not mention him by name.** Orders to arrest him were issued 
but the Syedna, forewarned escaped in time and reached Nawanagar Jamnagar). 
In his stead in Ahmedabad, a number of prominent Bohras were seized and 
sent to Aurangzeb, then at Aurangabad. 

From these rawayats, the real reasons of the Subedar’s measures do not 
become clear, *Ali Muhammad Khan, the author of Afirat-i-Alimadi provides 
another version, though he places the event in 1116/1704-05 when Prince 
Muhammad A’zam was the Subedar and Syedna Isma‘ilji’s son, Syedna Musa 
Kalim-u'd-din was the da‘i*6 

In this year. writes “Ali Muhammad, that two men of the name of I'’sa and 
Taj, retail-cloth shap-keepers by profession, were collecting money and spread- 
ing the principles of false religion. Hence the Prince, according to Imperial 
orders apprehended them, had securities taken and then released them on 
condition that they would not act likewise in future. However, the Sadr of 
the province reported to Aurangzeb through Shaikh Nur-u'l Haq that these 
two persons though apprehended by the Prince had been released on security. 
and they were continuing their work in clandestine ways: therefore if an order 
was sent privately. he would arrest them and send them to the Emperor, 

Apparently in these matters, Aurangzeb listened more to his religious than 
to his political agents and the requisite orders were sent. Taj and Isa were 
sent under arrest to Aurangzeb. 

Simultancously, another case developed. It was brought to the Emperor's 
notice that one Khanji, deputy of the Qutb formerly executed, was, with the help 
oY uvelve other persons, deputed by the da’i for misguiding the people into the 
ways of the false faith. Besides, they had collected a lac and fourteen thousand 
rupees for the release of persons of their faith, imprisoned by royal orders and 

“ Commissariat, op. cit, ISM. Affrarfadhenad 1. 304-6. 

4 Mfinsed domo 1, 386 and 388-9, 
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this amount was still with them, unspent. In addition to this money, they 
hadsixty of their religious books in their possession. 

This information excited not only the rcligious bigotry of the Emperor but 
also his cupidity and he ordered the Diwan of the province that with the help 
of Qazi Abu'l-Fath, these men should be arrested and sent to the Emperor's 
presence together with the money and the books. In addition, and here the 
Qazi’s sphere of action was defined, teachers for educating the Bohras, both 
old and young, were to be appointed in every pargana and town and they were 
to be compulsorily taught the tenets of the Sunni faith—monthly tests were 
to be given to them to sce that they did not idle cither by deliberation or other- 
wise. Regular progress reports of this educational campaign were to be 
forwarded to the Emperor. 


"Ali Mohammad places these events, as we have seen, in 1115/1704-05 while 
Bohra rawayats ascribe the commencement of this persecution wave to about 
1093/1682-83 when Syedna 'Abd-u't-Tayyab Ieft Ahmedabad in face of a 
threat that had killed one of his immediate predecessors and haunted the 
other. About this time also, it is said, that Aurangzeb was informed of the 
two mausolea In Ahmedabad, visits to whom was held to be equivalent to /aj 
by the Da’udi Bohras—and immediate orders were given to raze them to the 
ground. 

Simultancously, orders were given banning a number of ‘ objectionable’ 
practices. Visits to tombs were forbidden. The Ismaili J’d usually observed 
in advance to that of the other Muslims, since it is fixed by calendar and not 
contingent on the sighting of the moon, was proscribed and the Bohras were 
made to observe fast on their festival day and give it up on others. Mourning 
assemblies during the Muharram days were forbidden, both in homes and 
public places. Sunni pesht-Jmams were appointed to the mosques and absentecs 
were punished, if rawayats are to be credited, by flogging. Even death services 
had to be conducted by these functionaries. In brief, prohibited practices 
were forced upon the Bohras and the enjoined ones prohibited. -And to 
climax it all, large money cxactions were made in every place. 

In Nawanagar. an attempt to seize Syedna "Abd-w’l-Tayyab fortunately 
miscarricd. The age of Ja’far and Kamal Khan, Bohra rawayats declare, re- 
turned once again. A virtually universal taqaiyya blanketed the community 
and robbed it of most of its activity in the face of these inquisitorial regula- 
tions. 

At the same time, severe famines broke out in Gujarat and the Deccan. 
Bohra accounts do not give the years of this visitation but it was evidently 
the famine of 1684-85 which caused widespread distress. Rawayats deslare 
that even Auranzeb was moved to ask his prisoners pray for rain—and when 
their prayers were answered, he is said to have relented and released them as 
well as reduced the pressure on the sorely pressed community. 
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The effort to seize him in Nawanagar made the Syedna leave that town too 

and retire tocKchambhalia, the capital of the expelled Jadeja ruler of Jamnagar. 

~ It was here that he lived during the period of trial through which his followers 

were made to pass. 1t was in Nawanagar however that he died on Zi'l-qada 
12, 1H10/May 12. 1699, succeeded by his son, Syedna Musa Kalim-u'd-din. 


The tenure of Syedna Musa Kalim-u'd-din was synonymous with the fast 
déeade of the "Alamgiri era. But somehow. it is not clear why, trouble with 
the Jadeja ruler of Jamnagar, also living in Khambhalia since the establish- 
ment of Mughal rule in Jamnagar, developed. This ruler, though the Bohra 
rawzyats do not give his name, was Lakhaji (1690-1709}.47) The trouble 
resulted in the imprisonment of the Syedna’s son and the nominated succes- 
sor, Syedi Nur Muhammad. While his father was in office, Syedi Nur 
Muhammad remained in detention most of the time and was released only 
after the payment of three lacs of Mahmudis—a Gujarati coin which appears 
to have been current in that distant part of Saurashtra. 

The imprisonment of his son affected the Syedna deeply and it is said that 
he passed away the very next day his son was released (Rabi 1, 22, 1123/May 
2t, 1710). 

On his release and accession, Syedna Nur Muhammad Nur-u’d-din left 
Nawanagar for Dhrol where he stayed but after the death of Jam Lahkaji, 
his son Jam Raisinghji (1709-18), invited him back to that citv.4® On his 
return, he built a large mosque in that town. Subsequently, he moved to 
Mandi where he died on Rajab 4, 1130/May 4. 1718, suceceded by his cousin 
and brother-in-law Syedna Isma‘ilji Badr-u'd-din bin Shaikh Adam Safi-u’d-din. 

‘The pressure fram the Jam appears to have been revived in the days of 
Syedna Isma‘ilji and he had to move from Jamnagar to Kacchh., first staying 
for sometime in Mundra and then in Anjar. For a ame therefore, Kacchh 
became the headquarters of the da‘war. 

Syedna Ismail is known for his liberality to poor students and for his parti- 
ality for playing the hast, so much so that he is credited with establishing a tradi- 
tion of treating a guest with exemplary hospitality. Besides, he Inid down 
four rules to strengthen the da’wat; not to give communal dinners without 
the permission of the da‘ for it entailed ruinous expenditure ofien for those 
who were unable to bear it; to have the namuaz-i-wasiga reads to attend the ten 
mourning assemblies held during the first days of Muharram; and to read a 
chapter of Qura’an after every morning prayer. 

In his time. the Hujumiyans returned to the fold. its da‘i, Latifbhai, sub- 
mitting to the Afa’sue and beine made a Shaikh. 


* Commissariat, on. cin, M1, 169. 

“ ohra rawayas de not give the name of the person who harassed the Syedna, whether 
he was a Mughal official at Nuwanacar er the Jam. Since a few references are made to the 
Jam, it appears that it was the Jam in Khambhalia who was invatvad. 
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The da‘i is said to have been pressed to re-establish his headquarters in 
Ahmedabad;butyhe preferred Saurashtra. In Mundra, Kacchh, he pronounced 
the nas on his successor Syedi Wajih-u’d-din bin Syedi "Abd-w’l Qadir Hakim. 
wd-din. He came back to Nawanagar where he passed away on Muharram 7, 
1150/May 7, 1737. 


Syedna Ibrahim Wajih-u'd-din’s accession marks a shift both in the dynastic 
line and the headquarters of the da’wat. His father Syedi "Abd-w!l Qadir 
Hakim-u'd-din belonged to Malwa. having been scttled for long in Rampur, 
a small principality in north-west Malwa whose ruler had accepted Islam 
during the reign of Shah Jahan. He had risen during the office of the late dai 
and his influence had been widespread in Malwa and neighbouring areas, 
outside Gujarat. During the latter half of Syedna Isma‘il’s reign, he had 
been his Afa’sun and would have succeeded him had he not died in Bur- 
hanpur on Shawwal 5, 1142;April 23, 1730. 

Syedna Ibrahim received the message of his elevation and a testament of 
his predecessor at Ujjain which became his headquarters. The testament clearly 
laid out that the da’wat was destined for Shaikh Adam Safi-u'd-din bin Syedna 
Nur Muhammad Nur-u'd-din; in other words, a return to the former dynasty. 

Much of the attention of Syedna Ibrahim were spent in arranging matches 
between his family and of the late da’i which would strengthen its position 
in the dawat. He married his daughtei to ’Abd-i-Musa, and his son's daughter 
to Syedi "Abd-u’l-Tayyab both sons of Syedna Isma’i]. These marriages took 
place in 1150/1737-38 soon after his accession. Nearly ten years later in 
1160/1747-48, he married the widow of Shaikh Adam Safi-u’d-din, who had 
died in the meanwhile, to his son and nominated successor Sycdna Hibt-u'l- 
Jah Mu’yiad. 

Even with these preparations, the Syedna found it hard to bypass the definite 
injunction Jaid down in his predecessor's testament until he is said to have 
been supernaturally inspired to pronounce the nas in favour of his son, Syedi 
Hibt-u'l-lah, for Shaikh Adam was to be ‘joined to his forefathers’ soon. 
This he did shortly before 1158/1745, when Shaikh Adam passed away. 

The unsettled period in Malwa, during the age of transition in the cighteenth 
eentury had Ied to the growth in the power of petty rulers. The Bohras and 
their leaders, as a trading community attracted attention in these times of 
trouble. In Rampur, the death of the ruler favourable to the Bohras Ied to 
trouble with Syedi Hibt-u"l-lah who was there. In Ujjain, a similar pressure 
was felt which led both Syedna Ibrahim and his son to proceed to Burhanpur 
where Syedi Hakim-u’d-din was buried. For five years, till the begmning of 
1158/February 1745, he remained at Burhanpur which became onc_of the 
important centres of the community. 

The rest of Syedna’s life was spent in Ujjain and Rampur. His son and 
nominated successor, Syedi Hibt-u’l-lah undertook wide tours. In Surat, 
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the community had some trouble for the covetous glances of the Nawab had 
been attracted, by, this trading community. as Bohra rawayats asseit. More 
probably, the Syedna became involved in the conflict of power then raging at 
Surat. before the Enclish occupation early in 1759. 

He was arrested and released on a security of a lac of rupees but before the 
matters proceeded further, he left Surat secredy and managed to gain Billimora 
which was in Gackwar territory. From there, he proceeded to Songarh and 
thence to Ujjain which he reached late in 1177/middie of 1764. 


It was about this time that the Hibt-u'l-lah sect came into existence. Its 
two Jeaders were Shaikh Isma’il-bin "Abd-u’l Rasul and his son Shaikh Hibt- 
whlah. Shaikh Ismail had studied under Syedi Luqmanji, one of the noted 
teachers of the age and had himself been given the status of the Shaikh by 
the Syedna. Briefly, the Hibtia claim was that they had established direct con~ 
tact with the Zmam and the position of the Da’j-wl-balagh, a higher one than 
that of Dati-wlmutlug had been awarded to Shaikh Isma‘il. Thus they had 
replaced the existing dawat by virtue of their superior authority, 

The same claim was preferred by Hibt-wl-lah later and also his successor 
Sukiiman, Bohra rawayats declare that Hibt-u'l-lah also claimed td be the 
son-in-law of the Jnia and thus far outrank the Syedna in status. By these 
claims, it appeared that Hibt-u'l-lah and his partisans expected the Syedna and 
his staff ta yield their places to them.*? 

This was a novel method and by its nature not without sincerity. Syedna 

- Hibt-u'l-Inh is said to have-attempted to conciliate his namesake and bring him 

- back quietly to the fold but without success. For a time, it appeared that they 
submitted but then, they fied to Lunawara where they propagated their 
doctrincs. By this time, the nucleus of an organization of the seceders had. 
also taken shape; when at the Syedna’s instance, Isma’il was seized in Lunawara, 

“his Ma‘zun fied the place. They were brought back to Ujjain and again, Isma‘il 
submitted, The effect was short-lived. Soon they reasserted the claim and 
the Syedna had to restrain his votaries from laying violent hands on him, 

Nevertheless, this immunity lasted only a few days and in a second attack 
on their return to Ujjain Shaikh Ismail managed to break free, but his son 
fost his nose. ‘Apparently, the mania of the orthodox Bohra fanatics of 
Ujitin ", writes Mianbhat Mufla Abdul Husain, author of the Gulzar-e- Daudi, 
“for cutting the noses of a dissenter is getting hereditary for recently they 
have cut the nose of a suspected dissenter who had joined the Mahdibagh 
camp, "54 : 

‘Several Iegends ans recorded related Hibtw'|ah. The Afoscm-i-Bakar 
records them in detail. He claimed to have been appainted the superiormost 
fanctionary in the Ismail hierarchy, next to the Imam and to have married 

** MasurtdeRaher U1, 440-502, esp. 447, in the Da'wat wh iharniin, details are omitted, 

*abdard Heaita, Gulrort Dunk 49, 

MS 
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his daughter. Evidently, such high-fiown claims were not likely to be enter- 
tainedoandethm stringent opposition of the orthodox group backed by the con- 
sistent tours of the Syedna succeeded in quashing their mission. A fact which 
was profitably used against them was the dubious marriage which Hibt-w'l-lah 
consummated With one of his father’s divorced wives. 

Both Shaikh Ismail and his son were distinguished scholars. They com- 
piled an extremely valuable bibliographical catalogue of Ismaili works called 
the Fiftrist al-Afajdu on the basis of which Ivanow's Guide to Ismaili Literature 
was prepared.s' Some of the notable scholars of the age, close to the da’i, 
whose names are given in the rawayats, praise them; one of them, a grandson 
of the celebrated scholar Syedi Luqmanji, remarks in his work, in praise of 
Shaikh Ismail, that by comparison to these two scholars, the bayans (speeches 
and writings) of the orthodox Shaikhs are like the skins (of fruits) while theirs 
are Itke the real kernel inside.** Evidently, they made their mark, though it 
was not long-lived. 


The short-lived ascendancy of the Hibtia sect made Syedna Hibt-u’'l-lah 
maintain the tempo of his touring activities among his followers. After a 
tour of Malwa, he went to Aurangabad on the invitation of Shaikh Jiwanji bin 
Shaikh Dau'dbhai, from whom was to commence the third line of da‘is, after 
the present two. Here however, he faced trouble for the local official became 
covetous of his wealth and he had to leave the town. He stayed for some 
time in Daulatabad. 

News of trouble flaring up in Ujjain was received, compelling the Syedna to 
return. Passing through Burhanpur, he reached his headquarters on Safar 2, 
1183/June 7, 1769. Here a sharp quarrel appears to have been precipitated 
between two groups of Bohras. The reasons of this trouble are not clear. 
In Ujjain, the Sycdna stayed on for some time more and then embarked on 
his tours. 

Duting this tour, the Syedna visited Burhanpur and then Surat where he 
reached on Rabi I, 1, 1186/June 2, 1772. At this time Surat was controlled 
by the English under the nominal suzerainty of the Nawab and representatives 
of the Syedna had approached the English headquarters in Bombay for pro- 
curing the safe-conduct, probably required in view of his earlier escape 
from the town. For the next three years, he stayed in Surat, which now, with 
the English security given to it, began to assume greater importance in the 
affairs of the da’wat. 

In 1188-90/1774-76, the Syedna toured Gujarat before returning to Ujjain. 

* Trouble occurred here also but the Syedna is said to have overcome it. He 
went to Rampur and Sironj on short visits but by now his health had. begun 
to declinc. He passed away on Shaban 1, 1193/August I4, 1779. 

8t Zahid “Ali, op. cit. 662. 

** Mosam-i-Bahar WI, 492. Da’wat-u'l-Akarmin, 291. 
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Syedna Hibt-u'l-fah was an accomplished man, among other things an 
Urdie poetoo His carcer bridged an important transition period during which 
he gave to his people an able guidance, His defence against the Hibt-w'l-lah 
attack protected the community from a serious secession, and from the Bohra 
accounts, both the leading figures in this movement appear to have becn men 
of considerable ability. His political relations were cqually consummate; 
with the Mughal Emperor, Shah *Alam from whom he received a farman for 
the Qaziship of Ujjain, with Peshwa Madhav Rao and Nana Phadnvis whom 
hie visited in Poona, with Mahadaji Sindhia and the Holkar rulers of Indore 
and finally with the British who by this time had come to control south Gujarat 
-~-with all these powers, generally at loggerheads with each other—he main- 
tained cordial relationships53 


The dynasty of Malwa was however short-lived. Syedna Hibt-u'l-lah was 
succeeded by his son-in-law "Abd-u'l-Tayyab Zaki-u’d-din bin Syedna Isma‘ilji 
Badr-u’d-din. This meant the Rajput dynasty. This also meant the abandon- 
ment of Ujjain as the headquarters; Syedna "Abd-u'l-Tayyab remained mostly 
in Jamnagar and died in Burhanpur, 

Much of Syedna “Abd-rl-Tayyab’s time was spent in Gujarat where British 
influence was fast replacing that of the Marathas. It was in Kacchh that he 
received the news of his elevation and from there he came to Jamnagar where 
he appointed his son Adam Safi-u’d-din as his Afa’zun. In 1194-95/1781-82, he 
stayed in Surat. The use of Hquor and tobacco. rather surprisingly, was on 
the increase among the Bohras of this town. This he forbade before returning 
to Jamnagar from where he left for Burhanpur in 1199/1785. In this town, 
he passed away on Safar 2, 1200/December 5, 1785. 

His son. Syedna Muhammad Yusuf Najm-u'd-din bin Syedna ’Abd-u'l- 
Tayyab Zaki-u'd-din was only twenty-three when he succeeded his father. 
With him, Surat became the headquarters of the da’war, most probably because, 
the direct control of the English made it a welcome asylum. He is said to 
have continued his father’s crusade against the undesirable habits which had 
crept inamonegst the Bohras. In 1202/1786-87, when a famine threatened Surat, 
he proceeded to Jamnagar, his ancestral seat. 

Subsequently, he proceeded to Burhanpur where he married his brother, 
and later his successor, to the sister of Miansaheb Jiwanji of Aurangabad, 
whose family began now to gain in importance. He then toured Malwa before 
returning to Surat where he built the spacious buildings in which he lived and 
which became the headquarters of the da*war. 

It appears that the Syedna suffered from ill-health from the beginning. a matady 
which began to grow serious after 1213/1798. He hardly moved out of Surat 
in his later days and on Jamad IL, 16, 1213/ November 27, 1798, he passed away, 
_ © Svedea “Abd-u'l Qadir Najm-u'd-din’s Persian letter to W. E. Brere, Agent to the Gover- 
nor of Bombay, Surat, reproduced in the Gulsard Dandi, 216-20. 
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He was only thirty-four. 


He was succeeded by his brother Syedna *Abde-ali Saif-u'd-din bin Syedna 
*Abd-u't-Tayyab Zaki-u'd-din, only twenty-four years old at this time. From 
Surat. he proceeded to Morbi where he preferred to stay and which he developed, 
However, he appears to have been troubled by the unsettled conditions around 
which made the Hvelihood of his people difficult besides rendering them an 
easy target for local potentates. 

The year after his accession, 1214/1799-1800, one Chandji Kharji created some 
‘trouble’ in Aurangabad, the reason of which is not given. Syedna “Abde- 
‘Ali sent the Armil of Bombay to pacify the trouble which he did. This was 
followed by a series of bereavements for him in which two of his wives passed 
away and on Zi‘l-qada 7, 1217/February 1, 1803 his brother Syedi "Abd-u'l 
Qadir Hakim-u’d-din died. This affected him deeply. 

Other troubles followed. News from Malwa reported tension in Rampur 
while in Bombay a widespread fire affected many people. Political troubles 
were reported from Ratangarh in Malwa. In Gujarat itself, natural calamities 
afflicted the people. First the Tapti rose in floods and flooded Surat and later 
in 1220/ 1805. there was widespread famine in northern Saurashtra. On both 
occasions, the Syedna is said to have helped the peaple considerably.*4 

His name is also associated with the foundation of the dars or school, which 
has now expanded into the Jami‘a Saifiya. He is also eredited with the prepara- 
tion and implementation of a code for the help and guidance of the Amils which 
defined their dutics and effected a great improvement in their work. He also 
Jaid down that while attendance in mourning assemblies for the first ten days 
of Muharram was obligatory, vulgar practices, like public wailing and beating 
the breasts during these days, were to be strictly forbidden. 

On the whole, the Syedna’s tenure was quict. Like his brother however, 
he also suffercd from ill-health. In 1228/1813, its effects began to be apparent 
and he dicd on Zi'l-qada 12, 1232/September 23, 1817. 

Syedna *Abde-'ali Saif-u'd-din‘s office saw the virtual end of Maratha domina- 
tion in Central India and the pacification of that land by the subjugation of the 
Sindhia and Holkar rulers. Simultancously in Gujarat, the British emerged 
supreme though it was not until 1820 that Saurashtra was fully pacified. The 
age of persecution was now virtually at an end though the age of his successor 
had its share of minor troubles. Problems of a different sort came in, especially 
regarding the organization of the community, not in a time of tension when it 
is relatively casy, but in a time of peace. 

That this was by no means easy was indicated by the troubles experienced 
by his successors. In part, they appeared to have begun with his inimediate 
successor—Mohammad Izz-u'd-din bin Shaikh Jiwanji Aurangabadi who was his 


%¢ The compendium of the town of Surat Surat—sona_ ni- murat (shwarlal Iecharam Desai, 
Surat, 1949) gives a description of these floods. p. 130. 
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wife's brather but, was fifteenth in the order of his duedudd, the official hierarchy. 
It is by no means clear what lay behind this nomination and why, when it was 
first made in 1228/1813, the Syedna ordered it to be kept a secret. Obviously, 
he anticipated opposition, though there was no widespread trouble immediately, 
as the historians note. 

It is possible that as had been the case previously, the Syedna wished to 
preserve the right of his two young sons. The Rajput dynasty could once 
again stage a come-back as it did previously. Some such understanding 
‘appears to have been there, however vague it might have been, and in turn, 
it did affect the position of the new dynasty, It is true that the idea of nas 
theoretically rules out dynastic consideration but patterns which had been 
d apparent in the past amply proved that this was not always possible. 


The life of Syedna Muhammad Jzz-u'd-din was unfortunately, like his two 
predecessors, short. He was twenty-nine when he succeeded and died four 
years later on Ramzam 19, 1236/June 20, 1821 after nominating his elder brother 
-Syedna Tayyab Zain-wd-din as his successor. 

Syedna Tayyab had to face trouble—disasters, natural and man made, from 
the very inception. The very next year after his accession, Surat had unpre- 
cedented floods which scarred its memory for years to come. And in 1239/1839, 
he was invited to Malwa and reached Mandasore on Rabi IT. 25, 1240/December 
17, 1824. 

In Mandasore too undesirable habits like the use of tobacco and intoxicants 
had spread among the Bohras against which the Syedna campaigned. But soon, 
he had a more formidable problem. Friction between the Bohras and other 
Muslims developed—provoked according to Bohra accounts by a Maulwi named 
Romzan “Ali. This person wantonly attacked and wounded a moniin passing 
in front of a mosque and this led to a scuffle in which the Arabs appeared 
in the defence of the Bohras. In consequence, Maulwi Ramzan "Ali paid 
for his temerity and was killed by a shot from an Arab’s musket. This unfore- 
seen development worsened the situation to the extent that an infuriated mob 
surrounded the house where the Syedna was staying. One of the shots evea 

-enteted the room where the Syedna then was. 

A number of people, both Bohras and others, were killed in the rioting which 
Was quelled only when a white regiment from Neemuch. a nearby cantonment 
station, was requisitioned, Armed guards protected the Syedna and his resi- 
dence while inflamed Muslim clements made life perilous for the Bohras: one 
of the Maulwis even issued-a fanva, allegedly legitimizing the assassination 

- Of these rafizis. Rioting flared up again on Jamad If. 29, 1240/February 18, 
1825, necessitating the troops being called out. In this strife-torn town, Syedna 
Tayyab stayed tH Raiab 13, 1240/March 3, 1825. On one occasion, an attempt 
was made to set re to the building in which he was staying. 

From Mandasore, he proceeded to Indore and then to Ujjain, reaching there 
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on Shawwal 21/Junc 8, Ujjain was uncomfortably near Mandasore and another 
MaulwijdMazhar ’Ali was publicly calling for vengeance for Ramzan ‘Ali, 
The Syedna’s arrival led to rioting and organized attacks on Bohra localities, 
The worsening situation could be brought under control only when the troops 
from Neemuch were called for and Maulwi Mazhar ’Ali arrested. 

In the meanwhile trouble brewed in another quarter. On Safar 1, 1241/ 
September 15, 1825, during the Jain festival of Paryushan which enjoins fasting 
among other religious rituals, a Bohra invited the community to dinner. Since 
this period is held as unusually auspicious by the Jains and so being an influential 
community in a town within the Sindhia state of Gwalior, they had managed 
to secure a ban on animal slaughter. The Bohras considered a feast—and 
morcover a feast in which the Syedna was going to be present—completely 
impossible without meat and therefore arranged for slaughtering to be done 
privately. 

Reports of this activity were cariied to the officials while a mob attacked 
the house where the cooking was being done, causing loss and destruction. 
Fortunately for the Syedna and his people, the outcome of this episode was 
beneficial; while the local officials ruled against them, the higher Gwalior 
authorities not only made proper restitution but also guaranteed them the right 
to live in their own way. 

For seven months after this episode, the Syedna stayed in Ujjain and then 
returned to Surat, visiting Rampur on the way, reaching there on Zil-hujja H, 
1241/July 17, 1826. Here he stayed for some time, arranging family matches. 
He married his daughter to Syedi Muhammad Badr-u’d-din bin Syedna ’Abde- 
’ali Saif-u'd-din, later his successor. Two of his sons and a daughter were 
simultaneously married. It is said that in this function the Syedna set a standard 
of simplicity. With the advent of Pax Britannica, prosperity with ail its attendant 
advantages had ushered in an cra of ostentatious expenditure. At this time, 
the insistance of the Syedna on simplicity, the Bohra writers state, had a 
salutary effect on the community. 

In the beginning of 1247/July 1831, the Syedna undertook a tour of central 
Gujarat, Saurashtra and Kacchh. He visited Nawanagar and from there 
went to Mandvi in Kacchh where the situation appeared tense. The Bohras 
were prepared to take him in a procession through the town though it was felt 
that serious trouble might follow. The Syedna wisely stayed outside the town, 
a moderation which was however set at nought, when later some Hindu religious 
leader arrived and was ostentatiously taken in. In the scuffle, this leader is 
reported to have been killed. 

Returning to Surat on Jamada II, 14, 1249/November 13, 1833, the Syedna 
nominated his son-in-law, Syedi Muhammad Badr-u’d-din as his successor— 
a return to the Rajput dynasty. Probably, it was the fructification of the obliga: 
tion consciously or unconsciously undertaken by the first two Aurangabadi 
incumbents who held the family of their Rajput predecessors in veneration 
and had been placed by them in the seat of power. 
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in the last days of 1252/early in 1837, the Sycdna {cll sick and he passed away 
on ZikqadaickS,ch252/January 23, 1837. 


Sycdna Badr-u'd-din bin Syedna “Abde-ali Saif-u'd-din is the last of the 
Rajput davis. He was seven when his father died and twenty-six when he 
suececded to his office. He was only thirty when he died three years 
Tater. 

Surat suffered fram fire and floads, as his term opened—visitations which 
left their mark in the memory of the town, On Muharram 19, 1253/April 25, 
1837, a dissastrous fire commenced and raged for two days, gutting the central 
portion of the city, including the da’wat buildings which housed a valuable 
library and other material. The Tapti rose to unprecedented heights the next 
year completing the gruesome tragedy.45 

The Syedna. Hike other citizens took a worthy part in the relief activities. 
Later, he left Surat for Poona, stayed there for about a year and returned on 
Muharram 28, 1255/April 13, 1839. The same year he married two wives, 
and also performed the marriage of onc of the sons of Syedna Tayyab. And 
then tegan the series of events which culminated in his death and Ieft a legacy 
of uncertainty and dissension. 

It appears that the Syedna had been suffering from piles but suddenly, the 
disease took a turn for the worse. Quite suddenly and unexpectedly, he passed 
away on Jamad H, 29, 1256/Aucust 28, 1840. So sudden was this death that 
poisoning was widely suspected; Mulla Muhammadbhai, writing in the term 
of his successor when the question of his successor’s mas was raging, writes that 
it was said that finely grounded diamond powder was a ‘ participant in the 
disease * which brought death so suddenly to the Syedna.s¢ 

The question which came immediately to the forefront and which plagued 
suceeeding generations was: did the Syedna pronounce a clear and unmistak- 
able nes in favour of his successor? Syedna “Abd-wl Qadir Najm-u'd-din bin 
Syedna Tayyab Zain-u'd-din was accepted by most of his followers as his legiti- 
mite successor. But there remained a strong doubt in the minds of many 
and a. fairly numerous minority—which included the son of the Syedna Syedi 
‘Abd-wi Hakim himself—did not believe that the validity of the nomination 
was above question?” 

Syedna Muhammad Burhan-u'd-din was the Jast da‘ of the Rajput line and 
it is the exhaustion of this dynasty that helped the Aurangabadi line in establish- 

8} Eden: 130-1: The dates in both the books caincide, . 

 Moreepi-eRahor WE TUF Mutly Muhammad writes that Syedna Burhan-wd-din’s death 


was sinvlac to that ofthe 33rd dri, Syedna Pirkhan Shuja-u'd-dia whose death also waysteongiy 
suspecled to have taken place due to poisoning. 


*'Yhis was use question diccussed at length in law cours especially, in the Burhanpur 
Dargah Cace. Por detatls, see Judgement in the Burhanpur Dargah Case cited above: also 


for Pavy Ceuncil Judgement, sec, Indian Appeals, Law Keport, 74-3 (1946-45): 1947, 
Wek, 
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ing itself. Much of the trouble of succession especially among the less learned 
appears te have been duc to the traditional loyalty of the people to this line and 
their feeling that the newconters did not have quite the same charisma, 


Not only his son but his sons-in-law belonged to the faction which ques- 
tioned Syedna *Abd-uwl-Qadir Najm-u'd-din’s right to his office. His acces- 
sion was actually the work of four Shaikhs which certified his right;*§ though 
their influence was considerable and swayed the majority to keep their doubts, 
at Ieast to themselves. and placed the Sycdna in power, yet, the situation appears 
to have been such as to make the trial judge in the Burhanpur Case remark 
“that it was taken almost as an accepted fact among the prominent lcarned 
men of the time that Najmuddin Saheb had no nas and he was a D,7t for ad- 
ministrative purposes only ‘f° 

While this dangerous knowledge could not be passed on to the Jaity which 
reeretted the passing away of a celebrated line, it placed the conscientious 
masha ikl for whom the dais position was a religious as well as a social neces- 
sity, in a dilemma of the soul. A search for alternatives was the result. A 
committee known as the AMilf-il-Faza‘il, or 2 Committee of the Learned, came 
into being in 1293/1876 with the avowed purpose of functioning as a Grand 
Council which would supplant the office of the dai. This experiment proved 
unsuccessful: it went up. as Mulla Muhanumad writes. like gun-powder.*® 

The * so-called ’ fami letters had also in the meanwhile with their mysterious 
content and threatening tone, indicated the presence of a dissident. possibly a 
violent faction. These were received as early as 1264/1847 and according to a 
report in the Burhanpur Case, confused and frightencd Syedna *Abd-u'l Qadir.*! 
In 1293/1876. five prominent Shaikhs left for Arabia on a search for the Jmam; 
in this effort. they toured the whole of Arabia though Turkish authorities 
suspected them of being spies and they were released only with difficulty. 

Finally, the doubt and uncertainty in the minds of the * priestly class’, as 
the judge put it, resulted in the enunciation of the doctrine of Ingita‘-i-nas, 
according to which there could be an end of the link with the Imam and the 
termination of the line of dais which had the divine sanction behind them. The 
status of subsequent ones was that of nazin: or managers only, without any 
suggestion of spiritual preeminence.*? 


During his long term of nearly forty-five years Syedna 'Abd-w'l Qadir 
Najm-u’d-din managed to survive all the onslaughts on his position—but at a 


55 Judeement, op. cit. 30. Datwat-wl-Akarmin, 353. 

§° Judgement, op. cit. 33. §° Moasam-i-Bahar I, 749. 

*" Judgement, op. cit. 28-30. Afosam-i-Bahar IM, 749. Dawar-wl-ctharmin, 357. 

** Judgement, op. cit. 40-2. Abdul Husain, op. cit, 40-2. The present Svedna has refuted 
this doctrine in his book Zi'-i-Nur-wl-hag-wl Aubin (99-103) cited above. . 
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priceccaTheajealously preserved status of Shaikh, which had formerly been 
bestowed on those who had been qualified by learning and piety, was depressed 
by admitting unworthy incumbents so that the “title of the Shaikh lost its 
original value among the learned ".6? Even the foundations of knowledge 
were undermined it appears as it began to be felt that the attitude of the Shaikhs 
was uncertain: the academy in Surat which had been a vantage position of 
scholars suspicious of the Syedna’s claims® by virtue of their theological training, 
was pruncd by its funds being reduced.& 

Even then, his position suffered. Areas were farmed out to the family mem- 
bers where they collected the dues and retained them thus seriously affecting the 
central finances, Ostentatious spending in the numerous marriages, together 
with other expenses, coupled with dwindling income forced the Syedna into the 
hands of money-lenders. These debts accumulated to an extent which the 
Sycdna was not able to mect in his life-time, nor could his successor get rid of 
them. At one time later, one of his son’s followers, a Shaikh, obtained a 
decree against him and faced him with the threat of imprisonment by securing 
a warrant for arrest 6 
_ In brief, the position of the da’i, a crucial one in the Bohra social system, 
declined scriously in the age of the 47th da'i, Sycdna ’Abd-u'l-Qadir Najm- 
wd-din, Nowhere is this dismal picture more graphically portrayed than 
in the brief passages in which Mulla Muhammad ‘Ali bewails these troubled 
days in which he lived, when as he writes, disaffection was rife in many a quarters 
and even those who should have known better were speaking against the head, 
thus adding to the confusion.®7 

Among the pleasanter aspects of Syedna’s “Abd-u'l-Qadir's activity were 
his efforts to organize and improve the Bohras of Karachi. He was the first 
head of the Bohra community to be invested with the title of a first class Sardar 
of the Bombay Presidency. The honour had been offered to the 44th and 45th 
dai carlice but had been declined by them, 

After a long tenure of nearly forty-five years, Syedna ’Abd-w'l-Qadir passed 
away on Rajab 26, 1302/May 11, 1885. With him a stormy and eventful age 
commenced; the stabilization came only with the present dai, Syedna Tahir 
Saif-u'd-din. 


Financial difheultics which had commenced in his predecessor's term con- 
tinted during the time of Syedna ’Abd-u'l Husain Husam-w'd-din bin Syedna 
Tayyab Zain-u’d-din. The dai’s weakened position was also responsible for 
it; appears that different areas had been divided between the sons of Syédna 


* Abdul Husain, op. cit. 51, “ Judeement, op. cit. 32-3. 
© Moasuneiefchar TH, 138-9, Da'war-u'l-Akermin, 362-3. Judgement, op. ct, 32-3. 
** Infra 30. Judgement, op. cit. 34. 
_ Y Mosomd Bahar MY, 19-20 and 738-9, With him, this valuable history cemes to an end 
M7 
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*Abd-w'l Qadir with the right of collection, a right which had been given to 
them in their father’s time and which they were not willing to surrender. 

In fact, the degree of independence enjoyed by them appears surprising. 
Syedi Burhan-u'd-din, later to succeed his uncle, was the Amil at Bombay, 
by now one of the most fruitful areas of the da war. In 1303/1886, Syedna 
*“Abd-u’} Husain visited Bombay and appealed to his nephew for help in re- 
lieving the dai and the da’war of pressing debts. Syedi Burhan-u’d-din failed 
to respond, and much disheartened, the Syedna proceeded te Poona.®§ 

Syedna ’Abd-u’l Husain preferred Ahmedabad to Surat and spent much 
of his time there. He toured Saurashira twice and also visited Malwa and 
Khandesh. Heis one of the few dais who spent Some time in Baroda, the seat 
of the dissident Sulaimani and "Alia sects when he stayed there for a few days 
in 1308/1891. 

Two notable things were done by him. In the first place, he persuaded 
the residents of different places to build guesi houses to accommodate visitors 
--and incidentally to serve as a nucleus of communal activities. In many 
pilgrimage centres also rest houses were built at his instance thus faciliating 
visitors. Secondly, he campaigned against common superstitions of ghosts, 
vampires and the like which were widely believed by his followers. 

Syvedna *“Abd-u'l Husain’s tenure was not long. He died in Ahmedabad 
on 27’i-hujja 27, 1308/August 3, 1891. He was succeeded by his nephew Syedi 
Burhan-u’d-din of Bombay though his former disappointment must have rankled 
in the Syedna’s mind. . 


Syedna Muhammad Burhan-uw'd-din made a start by attempting to conciliate 
the people who had been doubtful of his father’s nas. He invited Syedi 
"Abd-w’l-lah Hakim-w'd-din, his younger brother to join him though, as has 
been noted above, he had been among the dissidents. Syedi *Abd-u’l-Iah at 
first declined but later he allowed himself to be persuaded and joined the 
Syedna.© During the Burhanpur Case, “‘ the plaintiff field photo copies of 
a declaration alleged to have been made by the Syedna to his brother that he 
was not a Da’i-wl-mutlug in the religious sense but only a Da’i for carrying 
out the administration of the Dawat ”.7° 

Financial difficulties which had troubled his uncle continued during Syedna 
Muhammad’s time. One of his creditors, a Shaikh. as has been mentioned be- 
fore threatened arrest. In‘this predicament, the Syedna is said to have declared 
that the property which apparently seemed to be his, was in reality that of 
the da’wat—a statement which was quoted later in the Chandbhai Ghalla Case. 

It was probably to redress the affairs of the dawat and control the excessive 


€ Da’ wat-u'l-Akarmin, 368. 
8* Judgement, op. cit, 30. Dawat-wi-Akarmin, 371, 
7@ Judgement, op. cit. 34-7. 
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, independence of Iocal functionaries that. the Syedna formulated a Dastur-st'l- 
amal which was promulgated at a conference held at the instance of the noted 
Dau'd! industrialist Sir Adamji Pirbhai at his native place Dhoraji, on Shaw- 
wal 26, 1216/March 9, 1899, In this dastur-u"/-amaf numerous obsolete customs 
were sought to be removed and the procedures of marriage and the rituals ra- 
lionalized, It was also laid down that it was necessary for the Anu? to remit 
his collections to the centre and if his area was visited by the Syedna, half_he 
expenses were to be defrayed by the jama't. Amiils were also authorizes to 
accord permission to their subordinate Mullahs to carry out marriages and 
other ceremonies. 

Syedna Muhammad Burhan-u'd-din was the first Indian da’i after Syedna 
Yusuf bin Sulaiman to leave the shores of India when he proceeded on Aaj. 
During this period, he teft Syedi Esma‘ilji Badr-wd-din his uncle in charge of 
the da‘wat and probably intended to nominate him as his successor. 

On his return, however, when he fell sick, he decided in favour of his cousin, 
Syedi "Abde-ali Mohi-v’d-din bin Syedna Husam-u’d-din; but he declined 
and suggested that his younger brother "Abd-u'l-lah Badr-u'd-din was better 
able to bear the burden. On this, the Syedna anaes him as his successor 
before passing away on Zil-hujja 27, 1323/February 22, 1906. 


During the period of Syedna Muhammad Burhan-u’d-din, another Bohra 
sect came into existence—the Mahdibagh sect—which has its headquarters 
and almost total settlement in Nagpur. The founder of this sect was an ex- 
traordinarily bright young man named ‘'Abd-u'l Husain bin Jiwaji. *Abd- 
wi-Husain belonged to Kapadwanj but had been a shopkeeper in Bombay till 
he went to Nagpur. Here in 1897, he claimed that he was in direct com- 
munication with the Jan: and had been appointed his Mujjat or proof, namely 
n higher status than that of the da’i-wlmmdlug. 

The intelectual attainments of Maulana 'Abd-u'l Husain or Malik Saheb 
as he was popularly Known together with the circumstances of the da‘wazr, 
led to a number of learned men, mrasha’ikhs, joining him and the formation of 
the group which came to be known by its residential locale in Nagpur. The 
efforts of Shaikh Ahmad ’Ali Hamid-u'd-din, the Ami! at Nagpur, led to the 
return of a few people. Nearly a hundred families mainly resident in Mahdi- 
bagh and largely marrying within themselves however, formed the nucleus of 

“the new sect?! 

The Mahdibach group have an era for themselves which begins on the first 
of Ramzan and commences in the year the light is said to have first dawned 
on Maulana Malik Sahib. the period of cu/mr. Called the "Abidi_ cra, the 

- present year is us seventy-lifth. The founder, held the reins of the sect from 
the Rest year 1208/1890 to 1321/1903, though he made the public declaration 
in 1897, He was succeeded by Khan Bahndur Maulana H. M. Malik in 1903 

 Judoement, op. cit, 37-8. Abdul Husain, op. cit, 49-80. Dutwaren']-dkarpn, 378, 
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and was the head till 1922. ‘From 1922 to 1956, Maulana Ibrahim Raza Saheb 
was the head and in that year he was succeeded by Maulana Hasan Nurani 
Sahib who is the present head. 

The Mahdibagh sect as will be noted, is a small and a compact one and its 
people have the customs and manners of other Bohras except that they do 
not inter-marry and generally do not have much contact with them. Its 
headship is not hereditary; its founder disclaimed that his mission was to 
form a line and picked his successor, it is said, almost by instant recognition 
when a chance visit took him to a shop where he was a ginashta, or clerk- 
attendant.?2 


Syedna ’Abd-u’l-lah’s term was a short one of seven years. With him com- 
menced an effort to reform the run-down condition of the da’wat administra- 
tion. The independence of the Aniils was curtailed and an attempt was made 
to redress the abuses with which local administration of the jama’t was rife. 
Even more significant, was the end of flagrant distribution of titles and offices 
which had been characteristic of the da’wart in the past. Syedna Badr-u’d-din 
is said to have disregarded every qualification but knowledge and learning 
in the appointments he made to high office, especially to those around himself. 

Simultaneously an attempt was made to improve the quality of these in- 
cumbents by improving the condition of the madrasa at Surat. He also under- 
took wide tours among his far-flung followers and toured widely in Western 
and Central India. 

Syedna Badr-w’d-din was honoured by the British Government by the grant 
of a first class Sardar in the Presidency of Bombay. About the same time, 
trouble between the Bohras and other Muslims flared up which led to wide- 
spread rioting and destruction of Bohra shops culminating in the flight of many 
Bohras from Bhopal. The decision of this dispute took place not in Syedna’s 
time but in that of ‘his successor and Syedna Tahir Saif-u’d-din’s attitude 
appears to have made him unpopular among the Bohras of Bhopal.? 

Originally it appears that the Syedna wished to nominate his elder nephew, 
Syedi Tayyab Zain-wd-din but he is said to have conveyed to his uncle that 
his nature resembled that of Syedi ’Abde-’ali Mohi-u'd-din who had declined 
the office in his favour. Upon this, the Syedna nominated his second nephew, 
Syedi Tahir Saif-u’d-din to this office. The abstention was almost prophetic; 
soon after Syedi Tayyab passed away. This shock followed -by the Bhopal 
trouble intensified the|heart trouble with which the Syedna was suffering and he 
passed away on Rabi IH, 10, 1333/January 26, 1915. 


With the death of the SOth da’i, this account of the history of the Davudi 


.'7 From personal interview with a member of this sect. 
73 Najm-u’d-din Ghani, Mazahib-i-fslam, 317-21. 
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Bohras may be brought to an end for the eventful half-century which has been 
passedunder he acgis of his successor, the present da‘i, Sist in the order, 
Syedna Tahir Saif-u'd-din, requires an independent chapter. Traditional 
challenges to his authority remain and are expressed in Jaw suits; but equally 
significant is the movement which while preferring to remain within the fold, 
secks to democratize the administrative structure. Simultaneously, there is 
an attempt to regulate and modernize the affairs of the da’wat and adapt it to 
a fast-changing situation within the limits imposed by a theory which is said 
to give the dai powers which are not amenable or answerable to human 
agencies. 

Bohra history has yet to be written and it can be written satisfactorily only 
when the required libraries are catalogued and open. Even then it may prove 
10 be a task which may fcave a historian unsatisfied. The material is mainly 
one-sided and thereby leaves the problem stated but not answered; except the 
Sulaimanis, none of the dissident sects appear to have any sizable literature 
and much disappeared completely. Nevertheless, a clear exposition of this 
material would not only add a new dimension to regional or communal history 
but would add to our knowledge of the history of India as a whole. 
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CHAPTER 3 


THE NIZARI MISSIONARIES AND THEIR 
FOLLOWERS IN GUJARAT 


THE spit between the Nizari (Eastern i-c. the Khojah) and the Musta’li (Western 
i.c. the Bohra) groups took place at the end of the reign of the eighth Fatimid 
Khalifa, al-Mustansir-bi'l-lah (427/1035-487/1094). In 483/1091-2, al-Alamut 
was captured by Hasan bin Sabbah and thereupon the Nizari line was establish- 
ed. This stronghold was destroyed by the Mongols in 654/1256. 

During and after the establishment of this centre, Nizari missionaries came 
into Sind and Gujarat and laid the foundations of the Nizari and allied com- 
munities in India. In Gujarat, they made a notable contribution; a brief 
analysis of their history is therefore made in the following pages. 

It may be noted that original sources for this study are virtually non-existent 
or have not yet come to light. What are available, are Shajras (genealogies), 
traditions and the brief and tantalizing data vouchsafed by the Gnas, ascribed 
to the pirs. It is therefore difficult to be certain especially regarding dates; 
and the plentifulness of miracles ascribed to the pirs strains the credence of the 
scientific student. 


The line of Nizari da’is who came to Gujarat starts with Nur Satgur, the 
first to arrive in this land. As noticed carlier, he is said to have come into 
Gujarat in the reign of Siddharaj Jayasingha (1094-1143). As such, he would 
have closely followed the foundation of Nizari power in al-Alamut. 

Nur Satgur is also reported to be a forbear of the line of what in Satpanthi 
literature are regarded as pirs and in Khojah literature as da‘is which led to the 
propagation of this faith. This genealogy is difficult to ascertain for a number 
of varying versions are given. The most prominent are as under. 

As given by the Mirati-i-Alimad?: (1) Ismail, (2) Syed Nur-u'd-din Muhammad, 
(3) Isma’il 1, (4) Syed Mansur, (5) Syed Ghalib, (6) Syed ’Abd-u'l Majtd, 
(7) Syed Jamal Mustansir-bi'l-lah, (8) Syed Ahmad Hadi, (9) Syed Hashim, 
(10) Syed Muhammad, (11) Syed Mahmud, (12) Syed Muhib-u'd-din, (13) Syed 
Khalid, (14) Syed "Abd-u'l Momin, (15) Syed Islam-u’d-din, (16) Syed Salah-u’d- 
din Salib, and (17) Syed Shams-u'd-din.! 

The official Khojah history of Imams as given in the Nur-wm-Mobin, on the 

“ basis of the Gulzar-i-Shamts: (1) Isma’il, (2) Nur-w’d-din Mahmud, (3) Mustansir- 
bi’l-lah, (4) Isma’il II, (5) Muhammad Mansur, (6) Ghalib-din, (7) Mustansic+ 
bi’l-lah, (8) Ahmad Hadi, (9) Hashim Shah, (10) Muhammad Shah, (11) Mahmud 
Shah, (12) Muhib-din, (13) Khalid-din, (14) ’Abd-u’l-Momin, (15) Islam-u’d- 

S 1 (Mirat-i-Ahmadi) Kharimal, 123. 


~ 
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din, (16) Salih-din, (17) Salah-din, and (18) Shams-u’d-din? 

As given in the Yan ariki-i-Pir by Pirzada Syed Sadr-rd-din H. Dargahwala 
of the Dargah of Nur Satgur in Navasari, most probaby on the basis of nine- 
teenth century Persian work, Manazil-wl-aqiab: (1) Isma’il. (2) Syed Nur-v’d-din 
Muhammad or Nur Satgur, (3) Syed Isma’il Raza, (4) Syed Mansur Muhammad, 
(5) Syed Ghalib. (6) Syed *Abd-u"l Majid, (7) Syed Mustafa, (8) Syed Ahmad 
Hadi. (9) Syed Hashim, (10) Syed Muhammad, (11) Syed Mahmud, (12) Syed 
Khalid. (13) Syed Momin, (14) Syed Istam-u’d-din, (15) Syed Salah-u’d-din, 
and (16) Syed Shams-u'd-din.? 

In Khojah Vratrant, the author traces this line under the heading ‘ Genealogy 
of Pirs’, as distinct from the linc of Shahs, under which the line of Imams has 
been traced. (1) Pir Nabi Muhammad Mustafa, (2) Pir Imam Husain, (3) Pir 
Kasim Shih, (4) Pir Ahmad Ali, (5) Pir Satgur Nur, (6) Pir Tmam-u'd-din, 
(7) Pir Muhammad Mansur, (8) Pir Ghalib-din, (9) "Abd-u'l Aziz, (10) Pir 
Mustansir-bi'l-lah, (11) Pir Ahmad Hadi, (12) Pir Kasim Shah, (13) Pir Muham- 
mad, (14) Pir Mahmud, (15) Pir Muhib-din, (16) Pir Khaliq din, (17) Pir 
*Abd-wi Momin, (18) Pir Islam din, (19) Pir Salla-w’d-din, and (20) Pir Shams- 
u'd-din?§ 

As given in The Life of Pir Mash@ikh Chishti: (1) Isma’il, (2) Nur Muhammad, 
(3) Ismail 1. (4) Muhammad Mansur, (5) Ghalib-u’d-din, (6) "Abd-u'l Majid, 
(7) Mustafa, (8) Ahmad Hadi, (9) Hashim. (10) Khalid, (11) Momin Shah, 
(12) Islam-u'd-din, (13) Salih-u'd-din, and (14) Shams-u’l-Haq.5 


According to Ismaili sources, Isma‘il’s concealment began in 145/762-3 and 
his death took place seven years later. For Pir Shams, the following dates are 
given: Birth, Sha’ban 15, 560/June 27, 1165; in Sind, 665/1266-7; death, 
Ramzan 21, 675/February 26, 1277, (Tawarikh-i-Pir). In Nur-wm-Afobin, 
only the year of his death is given as 757/1356; in the Shajara found by Ivanow, 
the dates were: birth, Rajab 17, 360/May 30, 1165; in Multan, 598/1201: death 
675/1276.§ 

‘Tt is evident that the value of these genealogies fer historical research js 
not very great. Firstly, no early Arab source indicates that Ismail had another 
son, Sur-u'd-din Muhammad. other than his successor Muhammad. Further, 


*Chonsm. Ali Mubammad Wazir Muhammad, Noor-w'nrMobin, (4th Edition, Isma’ili 
Society for India, Rorubay, 1961), 311. 

* Pirrada, Syed Sadr-u'd-din Fowarihh-i-Pir, Vol. IL (Muslim Gujarat Press, Navasari 1935 
23-4. The author also gives the other version on pages 265-72. This Iatter version is re 
produced in popular Satpantht Wterature like the Darshrari al-Gayartri, with minor Variations 
(Pirann pamphlet Sarpachi Agrasyetra, 0-1), 

* Nantiani, Sachedina Afujak Prasant (Samsher Bahahur Press, Ahmedabad, 1892), 258-62 

*Ytrahim, Pir Muhammad Masta ih Chishtienwdiwan-Cheritra (Author, 348, Bap 
Real, Bombay-8, 1372/1953), 100. , . 

. peat Wi Sect of Imam Shek in Gujarat." JBBRAS, XW (1936), p. 3: Chunara, 
op. cit, 318, : 
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if thiscsomis/identified as Nur Satgur then he hardly could have been a Nizari 
da@i or have come in the reign of Siddharaj Jayasingha, about three centuries 
later. Neither is it clear how Mustansir-bi’l-lah comes to be included. in 
this list; the list in Nur-w’m-Afobin mentions two such.personages rather than 
one. In Ahojah Vrattant the reference appears to be not to parentage but 
to initiation; later this line merges into that of the Jmrams, 

Other versions of the genealogy are also available but are of no greater 
veracity. In one, Pir Shams is made out to be the same person as Shams-u’d- 
din Muhammad Shah, the Isma’ili Imam, the son of the last Alamut Imam; 
in another, he is said to have been descended from Musa-Kazim, the seventh 
Isna’ ashari Imam.’ 


From Pir Shams onwards the line is fairly clear though the dates are not. It 


is as under: 

(1 Syed Shams-u’d-din, (2) Syed Nasir-u’d-din, (3) Syed Shahab-u'd-din 

(4) Syed Sadr-u'd-din Mahmud, (5) Syed Hasan Kabir-u’d-din, and (6) Syed 
Tmamsv'din. From him springs the Imamshahi line of Sycds, with their 
headquarters at Pirana. 

From Hasan Kabir-u’d-din also begins the line of pirs, which in the 
eighteenth century produced Pir Mashaikh, the Pir of the Momnas of north 
Gujarat. 

(1) Syed Hasan Kabir-w’d-din, (2) Syed Rahmat-w’l-lah, (3) Syed Mashaikh 
the Elder, (4) Syed ’Abu’l Hasan, (5) Syed Zain-Nu’d-din, (6) Syed Sadr-w'd- 
din, (7) Syed Muhammad, Fazil Shah, and (8) Syed (Pir) Mashaikh.? 


According to a SAE Tea oe Sateur is reported 
to have come to Gujarat on Chaitra 6, 883 vs/April 1,826/Zi'l-hujja 18, 210.19 


In Nur-wm-Afobin it is stated that he was sent by al-Mustansir-bi’l-lah him- 
self in 462/1069-70!4 to work for Nizar in India. We have already seen the 
highly improbable story of his being a son of Isma’il, a fact which has been 
doubted but is accepted uncritically by the Satpanthis,!2 

Jt is difficult to understand why Khalifa al-Mustansir should have sent Nur 
Satgur to propagate for a partisan schism which was not in existence then 
and which, it would be reasonable to expect him to crush, if he had the 
power to do so. Rather, this appears to be an explanation for Nur Satgur’s 
arrival in Gujarat much before the rise of the Nizari sect itself. What appears 
to be more likely is that he came later from al-Alamut, probably soon after 

7 Ivanow, op. cit. 32. 8 This is common to all works cited above, 


_* Ibrahim, op. cit. 100. 
2® Pirana Satpanth-ni Pol (Very rare, author Limbani, Narayanji Ramjibhai and publisher 


not known) p. 117, quoting a Ms. Hazrat Hasan éanainentt Kursinamo. 
12 Chunara, op. cit. 207-8. 
"12 Pirzada, op. cit. 38. This is accepted as truth in all Satpanthi literature, 
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the foundation of Nizari- power there. 

Morcover, had he arrived then, he would have had no contact with Siddharaj 
Jayasingha for he came to the throne in 1094, a year after the foundation of al- 
Alamut. Even this fact seems to be unfounded; no Iess than rhree Muslim 
missionaries claim to have converted the most famous ruler of Rajput Gujarat 
to their own form of Islam. But according to all available accounts, Siddha- 
raj died a devout Saiva. 

In view of these facts, Nur Satgur’s figure is one which is more legendary 
than real, at least in determinable historical terms. No doubt, some time 
in the beginning of the ewelfth century A.p., an Ismaili pir arrived to sow the 
seeds of Nizari Ismavilism in Gujarat and was buried in Navasari. More 
than that is Jegend rather than history. 

In Nur-wm-Afobin, the year of his death is given as 487/1094, the year in 
which Siddharaj came to the throne. 


Pir Shams, in Khojah and Satpanthi literature has been confounded both with 
Shams Yabrizi and Imam Shams-u'd-din. Born in Sabzwar (isfiziar), a town 
south of Herat,!4 he is stated to have had a life span of 115 years; another 
version provides him with an unbearably long life of nearly two centuries. He 
is said to have been active in Sind and Kashmir where his followers are; his 
mausoleum is at Multan, 

The fife of Pir Shams is known only by the numerous mua'zes or miracles 
said to have been performed by him. He is reported to have crossed a river 
in a paper bout along with his disciples and made horns grow on the head of 
Shaikh Baha-wd-din who looked upon this performance and its author with 
envy. He brought a dead boy back to life by his order when he failed to get 
up on invoking God's name; and when this was interpreted as blasphemy, 
and he was sentenced to be skinned alive. he himself stripped off his skin, by 
his chowr, hair knot and handed it over. He also brought the Stasis, the Sun, 
down to cook for him a piece of meat.'5 

Nearly the whole of it is legend, fiction rather than fact. Almost nothing 
is Known of the actual life of Pir Shams execpt for the fact that he lived between 
the second half of the nwelfth century and the first half of the thirteenth. He 
is said to have gone to Kashmir and Tibet on proselytizing missions; and a 
number of gurbax ascribed to him are a part of Satpanthi literature. 


Pir Sadr-u'd-din is the founder of the Khojah community in India. He started 
his work in Sind and is said to have made a deep study of Hindu religious 
tems for his purpose, He visited Iran and met the Imam Islam Shah near 
Isfhian; from him he obtained the permission to appoint Afakhis and METAS: 


* Chunara, ep. cit. 3y. MIvanaw, op. cit. 31-2. 
Ww Chunar, on, cit. UILIS. Pirzadz, op. cit. 75-83, 
Mi 
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He established the first janratkhana at Kotdi. -Evidently, by his time the 
followerschad’ become sufficient in number to require an independent organiza- 
tion and establishment of their own. : 

It is difficult to be certain on this point but it appears that with him also 
started the shift which was to adapt [slam to the needs of the proselytizing 
missionaries and the proselytized community. In Gujarat, the new faith was 
accepted by the Lohanas; to convince them, he gave to his faith, the designation 
of Satpanth or the true way. For himseif, he took Hindu names of Sahdeva 
and Harichand; all his three names are often repeated in the Satpanthi evans. 

Pir Sadr-wd-din died in a village called Uechh Sharif in Bahawalpore. Dates 
regarding his life are very uncertain; in Tawarikh-i-Pir, his date of birth is given 
as Rabi I, 2, 650/May 13, 1252 and the date of death as Rajab 12,,770/February 
20, 1369.16 In Nur-wnt-Mobin Rabi I, 2, 700f/November 15, 1300 is given as 
his date of birth while that of his death is given as Rajab 12, 819/September 
5, 1416.'7 In the Shajara consulted by Ivanow, these dates are: 689/1290 
and 782/£380,'8 


Pit Sadr-u'd-din is the second great pir of this order in Gujarat; his son, Hasan 
Kabir-u'd-din, is the third one. He is said to have met the Jian? early in life 
and earned his favour by presenting his headgear to him. His field of acti- 
vities was mainly Sind and he died in Ucchh. 

The Nur-u'm-Afobin gives the year of his birth as Sha*ban 22, 742/Jan. 21, 
1342 and of his death as Safar 853/April 1449.19 In Yawarikh-i-Pir, only the 
year of his death is given on the basis of a gnaz in the Vikram year as 
Kartik 17 (badi 2), 1550/Muharram 15, 899/October 26, 1493.°° 
of which his 


Shah became the most famous in Gujarat. He was the of the Imam 
Shahi sect which was accepted by a number of the agrarian and pastoral com- 
munities in Gujarat, Khandesh and western Madhya Pradesh. His mausoleum 

ee a miles from Ahmedabad continues to be place of reverence for 
a large number of Satpanthi followers. His life or what we know of it, may 
therefore be sketched in more detail. 

In Yawarikh-i-Pir, his date of birth 1s given as Rabi II. 27, 856/May 17, 1452/ 
Vaisakha badi 13, 1509. He is said to have arrived in Gujarat in Bhadarwa 
Sudi 11, 1508/Sha*ban 1, 655/September 6, 1451. He initiated Punja Singh 
of Bhavanagar into the Satpanthi way in $78/1530-31, another disciple Naya 
Kaka on Kartik Vadi 1, 1510/Shawwal_ 14, 857/October_18, 1453. In_ 1512 


859-60/1455-56, 


In 1524/871-2/1466-67, his seat 
was established at Pirana. ¢ is said to have died on Ramzan 26, 919/Novem- 


Pirzada, op. cit. 7Chunara, op. cit. ; 
1 Tyanow, op. cit, 34. - 1% Chunara, op. cit. 325. 
°° Pirzada, op. cit. 99-101. 
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ber 25, USi3/Kartik badi 10, 1570.2! | 
AC the time of his father’s death. he is also said to have been nineteen (lunar) 
years of age, By this calcutation. his birth should have taken place in either 


$34/1430-31 or 880/1475-76. 
On the basis of the Moanazil-wl-agtab, Wwanow gives the following dates: 
birth, Rabi 1, 27, 856/April 17, 1452 or Jamada II, 1, 856/June 29, 1452. He 


went to Kirman, returned to India He 
died in Pirana on Ramzan 27, 919 


Legends firmly connect the name of Imam Shah with the greatest of the Sultans 
of Gujarat, Mahmud Begda (863/1458-917/1511). After receiving his * share * 
from the bier of his father, a rosary and a piece of sugar, and being instructed 
to go to the mausoleum of Jafar as-Sadiq. ifhe wished for more, he proceeded to 
Kirman and was received by the Imam Muhammad bin Islam Shah. In the 

it is said, he failed to receive the piranata authorization which 
had already been granted to his uncle Pir Taj-u'd-din;*? according to Tawarikh- 
i-Pir, he was told that he did not need it but was anyhow invested with both 
hatin’ and cahiri Knowledge.*+ He then visited the tomb of Imam Ja’far as- 

* Sadiq and returned to Sind. Here his claims were denied by the Khojals 
and in Lun they failed to serve him: after three days of fasting. he was enter- 

tained by a Khoja called Premji. 

From here he started for Gujarat, accompanied by I 

whose tomb now Res in front of his mausoleum. From here also begins a 

Jong list of miracles, he was asked why he did not pray and replied 

by making the Being apprised 

of this Mahmu er serving him with cat's 
meat; on Imam Shah's call, it jumped alive out of his plate and ran away. He 
then told Mahmud Shah, “* Now thou art fost (Begda)”’. It is from this that 
the Sultan got this epithet. He forgave the Sultan and accepted nothing 
except a bullock cart. On arrival on the banks of the Sabarmati river and on 
the refusal of the boatman to carry him across. he made the waters bifurcate, 
making way for him to go across. 

rere there was no ram for two years but on 
his dua (prayers), rain-filled clouds were sighted and rains started; even grass 
sprouted from the eround to supply fodder to starved cattle. He then shot 


an arraw which fell at the place where his mausoleum now stands 


. = Birvada op. cit. 103-8. The use of Wr and Samvar calendars, as will bs aotiog td, is 
- Imounsistent. 
2 Isanow, ap. cit. 36-423, . ™ Chunara, op. cit. 334-5, 
Sac, Kasimall Dupweshall Sotpanth S*astra (Patel Talfibhal Nanjibhal Gorkhamra, 
Gularat, WMS), 15-98. Plerada, ep. ct. 102-7. Nanflani, op. cit. 286-26. 
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By now the pir had attracted crowds of followers. A large concourse of 
Hindus, geing oto Kashi on pilgrimage chanced to camp at Giramtha. Imam 
Shah offered them to get it done there itself and the people agreed to accept 
him as pir if he saved them the trouble of undertaking the long journey. They 
remained that night at Pirana and the next morning they found themselves in 
Kashi. Here they made the usual rounds and completed the rites and cere- 
monies required of pilgrims; and when they woke up the next morning, they 
were in Pirana. 
This was Imam Shah’s greatest achievement; the 
discarded on this occasion by his newly enrolled disciples weighed one and a 
quarter maunds ! 
Subsequently, 


During the period 
of construction, he used to sit in a small room opposite the rising building. 
A few of the labourers thought that under his seat, Bawa Imam Shah must 
have a hoard of money. They dug it up in vain and filled up the hole. Next 
evening they were paid double wages and they joined the Satpanthi faith. 

At the time when the dargalt was eae completion, Imam Shah had five 


servitors; Haz Bes, Bhabha) Ram, Shana Kaka and Chichi bai. 
To the first he said, that he would die with his master and lie at twenty steps 


from him; and the followers would first offer flowers to him and then to Imam 
Shah; and that his tomb would always remain cool. Bhabha Ram was in- 
structed to stay in a village in Petlad pargana and Naya Kaka in Kanam. 
Shana Kaka alone was asked to continue in Pirana. 


Imam Shah faid the foundation of that syneretic sect, the Imam Shahi, which 
had a considerable influence on the agrarian communities of Gujarat, includ- 
ing the rise of a new Hindu community, the Matia Kanbis. Here we may 
complete the biographical notices of the subsequent pirs of this order. 

all of whom except Nur 


the name of Imamshahi Syeds and have in- 

herited the Pirana establishment. He had another son by his marriage with 
the daughter of Punjansinha, a Rajput of Bhavanagar; he was named Syed 
Khan and his progeny, 
and Ahmedabad. They have no share in a 
since Syed Khan founded an independent line from his headquarters at Nava- 
sari.25 

Imam Shah is reported to have said in his approximations to ma 
appear as the original Hindu form, 

®§ Pirzada, op. cit. 126-31. 
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and his son Nar Muhammad Shah was the 
e foremost dcity of the Hindu pantheon, especially for the 


Vaishnavas. This served a double purpose; among the poorer classes which 
accepted the Satpanthi faith. a half-way-house between Islam and Hinduism, 
Nar Muhammad Shah was exalted to a station equivalent to the revered Hindu 
ficures like Ram and Krishna, who themselves had been similar incarnations; 
and by implication, it rendered this line independent of their allegiance to the 
Ismaili Imam for it placed the highest station attainable, vis-a-vis the newly 
enrolled. followers, in the line of Imam Shah himself. 

It is doubtful if the despatch of the dasondit to the head of the Isma‘ilt mis- 
sion in India was continued by Imam Shah. From the account given in the 
appears that Imam Shah was not given the authorization, 
the piranata, for which he had gone to the Imam.27¢ The implication there- 
fore is that he started on his mission on his own. Asesuch. he could have 
hardly continued the traditional practice; and besides, the approximation of 
Hindu divinities to himself and his line without reference to the Imam suggests 
a degree of independence which is certainly not in keeping with the status of an 
arent. 

Moreover, in the teachings of Imam Shah, especially in the 
and elsewhere where genealogical details are mentioned, no mention is made 
ofthe Hne of lmams. In the account of the last avatar, of * Shri Murtuza Ali’, 
the descent is traced directly to ‘ Syed Sadgaur Patra Brahma Indta Imamshah * 


vod * (eee ea 
In addition, it is to be noted in these genealogies that the word Jniam is used 


only up to Imam Nur Satgur bin Imam Isma‘il. After that the word Syed is 
used. By implication therefore subsequent Jmamy are not recognized; and 
it could net be so since the line procecds in the direction of the Imamshahi 
Syeds without referring cither to the Fatimid. Musta‘li or Nizari Imams.75 


In the Afanaczil-u'l-aqtab, 
He is also regarded as 


the Jast Jinan of the Satpanthis.2? His cere eee a eal) 
ef peems mainly of moral and instructive nature, many of them of consider- 


able pactic worth.¢ 

In the Marazil, 940/1533-4 is given as the year of his death: in the Tawwarikh- 
i-Pir, it is given as Rajab 21, 940/February 5, 1534.3! 

From the Shajara in the possession of Shri Kasim Ali of Pirana, it appears 


7 Chunara, op. cit, 334. 

tt Syel op. cit. Sh: CGreracmi of Imam Shat (Ed. Sved Shanseddin Bawasaheb, Sat. 
ranth? Mulbfid Kanfibliai Ratnabhai, Ahmedabad, 2012/1956), 126-44. 

Vite Notes 1 to 3 above. ™ Ivanow,. op. cit. 44-3. 

* Published o¢ Meri Sainz Veni in Pirana Wrerature (publisher as of Caerarrani). 

“Jeanow, op, cif, 43, 45. Pirrada, op. cit. 121-6. 
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that Jalal-u'd-din succeeded Nar Muhammad Shah in Pirana; this scems to 
hayeshbeenjancescasion for mutual dissensions. Sa’id Khan however appears 
to have been the most prominent of the Syveds; but due to the machinations 
of the Syeds he had to stay mostly outside Pirana; his proselytizing mission 
is said to have had a tremendous effect. . 


and the dissen- 
. In the reign of Aurangzeb, the sajjadnashin at Pirana 
was called pe the news of his heretical practices reached him. 
Shahji Miran, was unwilling to go but the express summons of the Emperor 
left little option. He proceeded to Ahmedabad but there suddenly expired 
before he could proceed further. Probes he poisoned himself or he died 
of shock. The tragic death of the S in the rebellion of his Hindu 
ollowers. which is described in the j 
The subsequent history of the Syeds is of little interest except for illustrating 
the peculiar system of administration evolved to administer the properties 
and dasondh which came to Pirana. Almost every Syed is credited with a 


success in his missionary activities; and several centres, especially in 
GERMENIND, vere established by the effort of these Syeds. 


Another branch of the Ismaili Syeds, which produced a pir remarkable for 
his influence on the agricultural Muslim communities of north Gujarat, 
sprang from Imam Shah's nephew, the son of his brother Rahmat-u'l-Jah Shah. 

According to the Satpanthi legends, Bibi Khadijah, the wife of Imam Shah, 
sent Mukhi Kheta to Lahore to call the nephew of her husband, Pir Mashai'kh 
bin Pir Rahmat-u’l-lah Shah. Pir Masha‘ikh arrived in Gujarat with his 
son Pit ’Ab-u’l Hasan and Bibi Khadijah gave him a daughter from her family. 
As a part of the dowry, she gave him ‘cighteen thousand pagdis’, led by 
NMukhi Kheta, The jema's accepted Pir Mashawikh as their pir but soon 
after he left Gujarat for his ancestral home, Lahore. He is said to have been 
poisoned on the way and his mausoleum is in Delhi.33 

It seems that differences arose carly between Pir Masha’ikh and his cousins 
for he left Pirana and took up his residence in Kadi; the locality of his residence 
is still known as Mcmnapura. In Nur-u'm-Afobin, it is suggested that Bibi 
Khadijah desired Pit Masha’ikh to carry on the independent silsi/ah established 
by her husband but tliis was declined by Pir Masha’ikh thus causing a break 
between the Imamshahi Syeds and their cousins. Since Pir Masha‘ikh’s son 
Pir ’Ab-wl Hasan remained in Kadi, his descendants were known as the Kadi- 
wal Syeds. 

Fifth in the line of Pir Masha’ikh was Pir Masha’ikh Il—the pir of the major 
part of the Momna community of north Gujarat. He was born in a village 


32 Mirat-i-Alinadi 1,. 320-4. . 

33 Ibrahim, op: cit. 3-4. Also referred to in -Sara-i'l-Atkiya, written in 1752, in the 
possession of the Sajjadnashin of the dargah of Shah ’Alam in Batwa: in pp. 35-41. 

PMIVERSITY AC innuoio fp ipo ane : 
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named Jantral near Kadi, on Rabi If, 13, 1060/April [5, 1650. While he was 
only nine ¥vears of ace, his father Syed Fazil Shah died and it appears that the 
young boy had to face a great deal of hardship. He grew up in Mominpura 
in Kadi and subscquently settled in Ahmedabad. at a place near the Saranepur 
Gate, where his dargah now stands. 

In his early youth, Pir Masha ikh appears to have neglected his studies 
presumably duc to his hard circumstances. Having become conscious of it, 
he prayed sincerely and his prayer was answered. In a short time, he became 
proficient in ‘#nt.24 

Pir Mashv'ikh was keenly concerned about the ignorance of his followers 
and the undesirable practices current among them. Yo climinate them and 
to educate them in the right way. he wrote thirtcen works in verse. This he is 
said to have commenced on Jamad [, 1699/March 1688 and completed in three 
years.“5 They are as under: 

I. Nurnanras Contains an account of the Prophet and other Prophets 
as well, also autobiographical details. 

2. Mfdarijanama: Mainly eschatological; also contains details of the 
Islamic faith and iw superiority over others. 

3, Ghazawat: Early history of Islam and the difficulties experienced by 
the Prophet in his mission. 

4. Girdf val: Aa account of the Prophet and his family and their de- 
scendants, 

3. Afi? azzizzat: On miracles; it also contains an account of Pir 
Mashawikh’s journey ta the Deccan when Aurangzeb was engaged in the cam- 
paign against Bijapur and Golconda and relates his prayers for the Emperor 
and his success, 

G6. Wisafnama: An account of the last sickness and death of the Praphet 
and the events accompanying them. 

7. Khulfa-i-Rashidin: Account of the first four Khalifas with observations 
on the Sunnt and Shiva sects. 

&. Magtulnama Part I: On the hfe of Jmtams Husain and Hasan and the 

‘diflicultics experienced by them. 

9, Magtuinama Port Hs: On the last days of Imam Husain; also contains 
notices of the Twelve Ithna-Ashari Imams. 

OQ. Pinan Part I: On the Momins and their o.igin and conditions on 
the faith and its observances; and on pirs and their duties. 

Hh. onan Part He On Hadith, eschatology and religious law: mainly 
directives regarding the proper conduct of life. 

*"tprahim, op. cit 4-5. Pirrada ap: cit. 148. To the Inver, the gift of Lnowledge was 
given by means of a mirctis. 

** This Hk is given on the suthocity of the Matha Ah Chishti a Jéman Charitra GL-18). 
Bots tbe peformists and the traditionalists are issutng their versians of his works and it is 
hflecult to be certain of their number and contents unless a carefid seareh for manuccrip! 


muuerid i¢ aude. Tradition ascribes to him: manuscript muatetial which evighed ciehtern 
manures, 
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12., Jbadat Part I: On religious law and on the proper discharge of reli- 
gious duties; contains the prescribed duties proper for all occasions and their 
proper conduct. 

13. Jbadat Part 17; Continues and finishes the preceding part; the first is 
concerned with g/usal, wuz. azan, namaz, their proper discharge; the second 
deals with srakat, roza and haj. It also deals with nikah and its dissolution, 
slaughtering of animals for food and the proper form in which they have to 
be done. 

In an eighteenth century hagiological work, Pir Masha’ikh is said to have 
taken twelve years to complete these works and these works are held in high 
respect by his followers. They are written in Hindi, Gujarati and Urdu.%® 

The composition of these works in verse for the enlightenment of his fol- 
lowers was the great work of Pir Masha’ikh. His effort evidentiy was to 
introduce among them a greater degree of Islamization by ridding them of 
their Hindu practices and by informing them of the Islamic traditions. All 
his works were set in metre since they were intended for oral communication. 

Pir Masha‘ikh is also said to have visited Aurangzeb in the Deccan and 
prayed for his victory over Bijapur and Golconda. After the conquest of 
Bijapur, he is also said to have foretold the date of the fall of Golconda. This 
won him the favour and regard of the Emperor.3? 

In his last days. he stayed mostly at Ahmedabad, engaged in the composition 
of his works. He died at the carly age of forty-two in Ahmedabad on Ramzan 
21, 1108/April 12, 1697. His mausoleum stands outside the Sarangpur gate 
in that city. 


During the last forty or fifty years, a number of Pir Masha‘ikh’s followers have 
shifted from their allegiance to the descendants of their pir. This schism has 
centred round the faith of Pir Masha‘ikh himself: was he a Shi'a or a Sunni? 

From his writings, it is clear that Pir Masha’ikh was against the type of 
half-Hindu Muslim converts made by Imam Shah and his descendants. His 
effort was to remove the vestiges of such kufr among his own followers. He 
had also completely given up the Isma‘ili faith of his forbears. 

It is difficult to decide his affiliations; in his books, he gives unmistakable 
evidence of his being a Sunni, especially in books which have been published 
by those who have seceded from the main stock. Further, his silsifah of pirs 
is traced to Khwajah Mu’in-u’d-din Chishti, which militates against his being 
anything but a Sunni. And finally, his partiality for Aurangzeb against the 
Shi'a Sultans of the Deccan indicates his proclivities.4§ 

But this is explained by his Shi’a followers, especially the followers of his 
lineal descendant Hazar Pir Maulana Zahir Husain, as a tagaiyyah against the 
religious policy of Aurangzeb. Further, his descendants have been Shi’as and 


38 Sara’-u'l-Atkiva, 35-41. 37 Ibrahim, op. cit. 93-107. 
78 Idem 101-02. 
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so have beén the majority of his followers; and this would have been hardly 
possible, had he been a Sunni. 

As it is, bitter controversy has raged among the Momna Ieaders on this 
point. It has led to litigation too between the secessionists and Pir Mehr 
Husain about the ownership of the dargal and mosque of Pir Masha’ikh. 
Pir Mehr Husain denied its use to the secessionists but his claims were rejected 
and the mosque with the property attached to it was declared to be wag/f for 
the use of the Momin jama’t as a wholes? 


Five 124-8. 
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THE MUSLIM. COMMUNITIES: BRIEF NOTES 


THESE DITAILS Were arrived at mainly through the study of the National Register 
of Citizens maintained in different municipal and taluga headquarters. They 
pertain only to those towns and tatuqas where field-work could bs done. 

1, Shaikh: Under this heading as noticed above. the highest number of 
individuals were found. “ Especially, the number of Shaikhs in towns was 
much higher than in rural areas. In villages, agriculture and in towns, petty 
{rade and government and private services appeared to be the main occupa- 
tions. In Surat, the zari-making accounted for nearly 80 per cent of the 
Shaikhs. 

The educational level was found to be relatively high especially in towns 
for at least one-third of them had been educated up to the primary level. 
Quite a number were found to be pesh-imams in local mosques. 

The term Shaikh, as will be discussed later, is an omnibus term which covers 
n number of persons of heterogencous origin as well as some distinct com- 
munities, like the zari-makers of Surat, who have taken over this surname. 

2. Suani Vehra: The highest number of Sunni Vohras was recorded in 
Bharuch district, followed by Surat, Sabarkantha. Barods and Kaira district. 
Those in the north are evidently Patani Vohras, distinct from the Vohras of 
central and south Gujarat. 

Mainly, this is a trading community with agriculture as its main occupa- 
tion in rural areas. Their educational standards are fairly high, nearly 50 
per cent being Hterate—a standard which compares with that of the Syeds. 
This is indicative of the rapid progress made by this community in the recent 
years. A fact which is not shown by these records is the high number of 
Sunni Vohra emigrants who have migrated to South Africa, Rhodesia, Burma 
and other countries as traders. 

3. Pathan: The number of Pathans was found to be highest in Barod: 
district followed by Ahmedabad. Kaira, Mehsana and Banaskantha. In 
towns they are engaged in miscellancous eccupations like government and 
private services and small trade: however, they are mainly soucht as watchmen. 
They have their own villages and in rural areas they are mainly cultivators. 

Education is not widespread among them; only about a quarter of them 
are literate, though some of them were teachers and in religious service... * 

4. Momin: The bulk of the Momins are settled in the Banaskantha 
district and their distribution in other district indicates that they are there 
for their livelihood. In these areas, they are mainly a labourme community. 
Though their number falls towards the south, they have a heavy concentration 
in Borabay where the reform movement in the community began. 
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In Banaskantha, they are primarily an agrarian community, with poor 
eduéation’2AcOnumber of them have taken to miscellaneous occupations in 
north Gujarat towns. 

5. Da'udi Bohra: The fact that the bulk of the figures were collected 
from towns indicates the high number of Da’udi Bohras, in proportion to 
other Muslims. The highest number was found in Panch Mahals district, 
followed by Surat and Mehsana. In lesser numbers, they were found to be 
distributed all over Gujarat towns and villages. 

The Da’udi Bohras, as is well-known, are a prosperous trading community. 
The figures revealed that only a very few of them followed any other calling. 
They have a goad standard of education, nearly three-fourth of them having 
had at least primary education. Higher education is however rare among 
them—a fact not unusual considering their predilection for commerce. 

6. Ghanchi> The highest concentration of Ghanchis was in Baroda fol- 
lowed by Panch Mahals. Traditionally, Godhra is the home-town of the 
Ghanchis but a large number came from Saurashtra and. as the name indicates, 
they are traditionally oil-pressers and oil-merchants. A number of them have 
also taken over the surname Shaikh. as later field-work indicated. 

About one-third of the Ghanchis were found to be literate; but higher edu- 
cation was unusual. Many of them still follow their traditional calling but 
others have taken to miscellaneous professions, especially shop-keeping. 

7. Maick: Baroda, Kaira and Bharuch were the main centres of the Maleks. 
Mainly an agrarian community Maleks, in towns. are engaged in industrial 
Jabour. Literacy was down to about a fourth in them and higher education 
even more scarce. 

The Maleks are essentially a poor and backward community which has not 
diversified occupationally as others have been able to do. Possibly. this is 
due to their predominantly rural orientation and poverty. Here they stand in 
contrast with the Sunni Vohras, who have progressed rapidly in the past. 

8. Garasia: Baroda accounted for about half the number followed by 
Bharuch and Banaskantha. The Garasias resemble the Malcks in their poverty 
and backwardness. In villages they are agriculturists and in towns, mill- 
workers and labourers. Less than a quarter of them were found to be literate. 

The Rajput origin of the Garasias is indicated by their names which are 
still mostly Hindu. While the majority of them are poor. some Rajput land- 
owing families are very well-off and constitute the upper class of the Muslims. 

9, Syed: Syeds were found to be evenly distributed in all districts of 
Gujarat with the highest number in Baroda, a fact which here, as in some other 
cases, can be due to the field-work being done in greater centres in Baroda 
district itscif. ; 

The Syeds were found to be mainly engaged in government and religious 
service, with a fairly high standard of education. Nearly half were literate 
and higher education was also relatively high among them. Economically 
also they appeared to be among the better-class Muslims. 
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10. Fakies,A poor cultivating community found all over Gujarat, with 
its highest concentration in Baroda. The term Fakir means a mendicant 
and the traditional occupation of these people at one time was begging but 
now a number of them have settled and in villages they are cultivators and 
in towns they follow miscellaneous trades. 

Education is low among them, Jess than a fourth being literate. Higher 
education is lower still. 

11. Afusabnan: A heterogencous group of persons which evidently does 
not form a community, found in Surat district following a varicty of occupa- 
tians. 

12. Afansoori: Mansoori is an cponym from the hero of the Prophet's 
age, Mansoor al-Hallaj. It has been taken over by sections of two commu- 
nities, the Ghanchis and the Pinjaras. The traditional profession of the Pinjara 
was {0 Separate cotton from catton-seed and make it suitable cither for spinning 
or for being filled into quilts and mattresses. 

These traditional occupations were found to be mainly followed by the 
Mansoaoris, smafl numbers following miscellancous trades. A rather small- 
community of two wings, it is not educationally or economically very advanced. 

$3. Ahatki: The highest number of Khatkis was found in Ahmedabad 
followed by Banaskantha. ‘Traditionally, they are butchers and also found 
engaged in labour and private service. 

They are service community, poor and backward. Less than a fifth of 
them were literate and only cight people had reached the high school stage. 

14. Chiippa: Virtually the entire concentration of Chhippas was found 
in Ahmedabad. By profession, the Chhippas are dyers; in addition, they 
had taken to trade. In Ahmedabad, they lived in a locality which bears their 
name. Educationally, they are not very advanced; only about a fourth of them 
are Hiterate. 

15. Nadia: Baroda district and within Baroda, Dabhoi showed a con- 
centiation of Kadias. The community’s name is derived from their profes- 
sion of masonry, brick-laying and affiliation with house-construction; they 
work as labourers, They are a poor cammunity with little education. 

“WG. Sipaliz Sipahis are found mostly in north Gujarat, in Mchsana and 
Banaskantha district and are an agricultural community. In central and 
south Gujarat towns, they are engaged mostly in private service and misccl- 
haneous occupations. 


It is a poor community with a low educational standard. Barely a fifth of 
them were found literate. ; 
VW. Faiz The bulk of the Tais are concentrated in the Barada district, 
especiatly the Dabhoi taluqa., Weaving was their traditional occupation and 
in recent times. they have taken to numerous other smalf trades. They sre 
distinct from other Muslims im following the Mahdavi tencts which were 

spread in Gujarat by Syed Muhammed Jaunpori in the sixteenth century, 
In Baroda. the Tais have a weds of their own. Their educational standards 
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are not high for only a quartér of them were found to be literate but in recent 
yearsjotheyihavelimproved. Their special doctrinal beliefs have placed them 
in a special position among the Muslims of Gujarat. 

18. Jfenron: Memons are a- well-known trading community with a distinct 
position of their own, analogous to Khojahs and Bohras, though with great 
difference in faith, Memon tradesmen and shop-kecpers are to be found 
in every Gujarat town, though the figures indicated a higher concentration in 
north Gujarat than in the south. : 

Next to trade, service is the main occupation of the Memons. Nearly a third 
of them were literate and they are a prosperous trading community. 

19. Patel Vokra: Though listed separately, this community is evidently 
a part of the larger Sunni Vohra affiliation. It is concentrated in Baroda 
and Bharuch districts and shares all the characteristics of the parallel com- 
munity. 

This distinction appears to have come about because while a large number 
of Sunni Vohras call themselves Patel, others do not, 

20. Sindhi: A Jarge number of them were found mainly in Baroda, where 
formerly they were employed in the state police and army; in north Gujarat 
Palanpur attracted them. Service. both government and private, especially 
in the police and like departments, is their first preference though they follow 
other callings when they must. Educationally backward—only about a fifth 
of them being literate—they are a poor community. 

21. Hajam: The Muslim barber Community; it is well distributed in all 
urban centres in Gujarat though a specia] concentration was found in Navasart 
town. Traditionally a service community, they have by and large retained 
their original profession. Education is low, only about a quarter being literate. 

22. Pinjara: As ncticed carlier, these are cotton-threshers, a craftsman 
community. By their distribution, it scems that they are concentrated mainly 
in south Gujarat. It may be that a large number of them have adopted the 
Mansoori surname in north Gujarat for they are few in south Gujarat. 

Baroda. Bharuch and Surat have them in good numbers. They are a poor 
and backward community. less than a third being literate. ‘In addition to 
the traditional calling of threshing, which no longer suffices, they have taken to 
misccHancous callings like oil-selling, small trade and private service. 

Since both the Ghanchis and Pinjaras have taken to oil-trade and since both 
have adopted the surname Mansoovxi. it appears probable that the two com- 
munities are near to one another and may have a common origin. 

23. Mughal: Mainly concentrated in the coastal towns of Cambay, 
Surat and Bharuch and in Borsad and Ahmedabad. Government service is 
the first preference of the Mughals followed by private service and trade. 
Mughals .ate-one of the four foreign Muslim communities but literacy was not 
found to‘be. high among them. only about a fourth being literate. Higher 
education. by proportion, was grcatet.' 

724, | Kasbati:.., Concentrated -in: the Kadi jalirad: of the Mehsana district. 
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This is mainiy an agtarian community similar to Maleks and Garasia, though 
its origin Hore dubious. The literacy is very Jow and it seems a peor and 
hackward community. 

25.. Alia Rolra: A splinter of the Da’udi Bohra stock which broke 
away in the seventeenth century, the Alia Bohra community is limited to 
Baroda city alone, where they have a locality of their own. They are ex- 
clusively traders and very similar to other Shi'a Bohras. 

26, .Aumbhar: The Muslim potter community, found in Banaskantha 
strict, with very few numbers in other districts. The educational standard 
is almost negligible and the community is still following its traditional calling. 
A poor and backward community. 

27.0 Dudhwala: Found mainly in Baroda city and in fewer numbers in 
Ahmedabad, Their main occupation is reported to have been selling milk 
but in recent times, they have taken to driving ghoda-gadis or horse-carriages 
and Iately auturickshaws and taxis. They also follow other muiscellancons 
callings like small shop-keeping. private service. etc, Educational standards 
are fow and the community appears to be relatively well-off compared to others, 

28. Stufsel: Mainly in the Banaskantha district where in the Radhanpur 
area. there is a large Baluch agrarian population. They are to be distinguished 
from the peripateric Baluch traders whose number has gone down after Parti- 
tion, Jn places other than their home, they are labourers and follow little- 
paid callings. Educational standards are low and gencrally this is a poor 
community. 

29, MeAecani: Another branch of the Baluch community though distinct 
from the preceeding one. Mainly concentrated in the Chhota Udepur taluqa 
of Baroda for that state had a corps of these mercenaries, Chiefly engaged 
in gericulture, labour and small trade. Generally poor and educationally 
hackward, they are on par with other cammunities like Sindhis, Kasbatis and 
Sipahis, 

30. #eblim: An agrarian community like the Maleks and Garasias, found 
many mothe Banaskantha and Mehsana districts. Other eccupations which 
they follow in towns are petty trade and butcher's. About a quarter were 
found ty be literate. It appears to be a poor community. 

34.0 Kureshi:) An epanym from Quresh, the tribe to which the Prophet 
belonged. Found mainly in all urban centres of Gujarat. especially in Meh- 
sana and Banwkantha districts, The occupations follawed are mainly petty 
range and service and in most cases, that of butcher. From this it appears that 
a section of the Khatki community has adopted this surname, This urge of 
social rise is also reflected in a slightly better educational average than the 
Rhatkis, for, nearly a third of the Kureshis were found to be literate compared 
ta a fourth of the Khatkis. 

32.0 Afineis Mostly found in northern Gujarat, especially Banaskantha, 
the Mintsis are traditionally dancers and singers. Many of them still follow 
ihe 
! 


AL 


1 
ie calling of beyving and singing and others have taken to petty service. Inbour 
a 
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and other little-paid callings. Educationally backward—less than a sixth 
of theirs number, being literate—they are a poor community. 

33. Khatri: Concentrated in the Dabhoi, Sankhcda and Jambugam 
taluqas of the Baroda districts, with sprinklings elsewhere. As a community, 
they are engaged in the retail trade of cloth and handspun yarn. Economically 
they are well-off and educationally also they are advaneed, more than half their 
number being literate with proportionate higher education. 

34. Khokhars Mainly in Baroda and Mchsana districts with smaller 
numbers in Bharuch, Banaskantha and Sabarkantha districts. A community, 
mainly engaged in agriculture and in towns, labour; education is low, less 
than a fourth being literate. 

35. Dhohi: Well-distributed all over Gujarat towns. A service com- 
munity which has retained its traditional calling, only a very few follow any 
other profession. Education is low, only a quarter being literate. 

36. Jat: Concentrated in Banaskantha district especially in the Santhalpur 
taluqa. A poor community of agricultucal labourers with a very low education 
index—only 22 in over a thousand being literate. Many of them were reported 
to be employed as village watchmen. 

37. Nagori: A migrant community from Rajasthan, as the name implies 
settled mainly in Banaskantha and Ahmedabad. Its main occupation both 
in Villages and towns is labour. Educationally about a quarter were reported 
to be literate. 

38. Khojah: The well-known Shi'a Ismaili community which is well- 
distributed all over Gujarat towns. It is educationally advanced and is cco- 
nomically prosperous, engaged almost exclusively in trade. 

39. Ghasoora: In Banaskantha only. A rural community engaged in 
Agriculture and agricultural labour with a very low cducational index. 

40. Ghrri:| Major concentration in Banaskantha district but also found 
in smaller numbers in Baroda, Bharuch and Sabarkantha districts. Nearly 
a quarter of them were found to be literate. The main occupations were 
agricuiture and the community appears to be on level with others like Maleks. 

The name suggests that it is akin to the Pathan. 

41.0 AMfultani:| Mainly in Bharuch and Sabarkantha districts. In Bharuch, 
they were found to have a fairly good educational standard while in Sabar- 
kantha. no literate was reported! 

The main occupations in Bharuch were private service and trade while in 
north Gujarat, it was cattle-breeding. This difference suggests a change in 
occupation as the members of this community moved to the south. 

42. Kasai: Unevenily distributed in all districts with a very low figure in 
Baroda. Evidently, this is a splinter of the Khatki community for it follows 
the profession of the butcher. Unlike the Khatkis who ate mainly urban, 
this is a rural community and in addition to its traditional calling is also’en- 
gaged in labour and service. On the whole it is a poor and educationally 
backward community. 
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43.05\Arabs; Am urban community with large numbers in Baroda, Ahmeda- 
bad and Palanpur. Formerly, large numbers were engaged in the pofice and 
armed forces of Indian states and sitbsequently they have taken to miscellaneous 
occupations, especially small shops, restaurants and bakeries. Educationally, 
it is a fairly well advanced community with about a third of its members being 
literate and also with some higher education. 

44, Bhatti: Mainly concentrated in Banaskantha and Bharuch districts. 
They are thus divided in two wings; in the north they are mainly agricul- 

‘turists and labourers while in the south, they also engage in trade. Educa- 
tionally also, the standard appears better in Bharuch than in Sabai kantha. 

45. Bhishti: This water-carrier community is distributed all over Gutarat. 
mainly in rural areas, and small towns. Their main profession in these ateas 
is to serve as water-cartiers and domestic servants in Muslim houscholds. 
This explains their absence from Iaiger towns with water supply airangements. 
Very few are literates and the community is evidently poor 

46. Rangrez> Eventy distributed in all Gujarat towns with a higher firure 
in Baroda. he name indicates that they ate north Indian dyers and most of 
them appear to follow this profession. Nearly half were literate and some 
had higher education tao. 

47. Staura: In Banaskantha and Sabarkantha distticts, with some in 
Bareda, Like the Maicks and Behlims, an agrarian community but with 
a higher index of cducation. 

48. Sulaimani: One of the offshoats of the Shi'a Bohra community 
which split off in the sixteenth century. Though concentrated in Baroda 
city it has also settlements in Bombay. Hyderabad and Pakistan. Economi- 
cally very advanced this community has a very high index of education. Pre- 
dominantly engaged in trade, the other occupation they have taken to is govern- 
ment service. A prosperous and progressive community. 

49. Khanzada Pathan: A local community settled in the Pandu village of 
the Sanwali taluqa, Baroda district. Mainly engaged in service and srnall 
trade. Evidently. they have formed a closed group by themselves and have 
developed into an endogamous unit, distinct fram other Pathans. Educa- 
tion is fair, 

50. Ranma: A localized labour community settled in the Santhalpur taluqa 
of the Banaskantha district. A poor community with a very low education 
index, 

$1. Bhatiara: Mainty in urban centres like Ahmedabad and Baroda. 
it is doubtful if they are a community for they live very much dispersed and 
ate employed as cooks, which may have been the cause of this designations 
Bhatiaras ate a definite caste in north India. 

Sa. Ludtar: Mainty in the Panch Mahals and Ahmedabad district; mainly 
tural, they are engaged in blacksmithy and other labour. About a quarter 

Tierate. : 


32. Mayek: Localized agricultural conimunity in the Fhorad taluqa of 
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the Banaskantha district, like Ranmas, but unlike them, agricultural. Almost 
without literacy. : 

54. Maniar: Mainly in Baroda and Ahmedabad. Traditionally bangle- 
sellers but now also engaged in other small trades. Commercial community 
with a fairly good educational index. 

55. Kazi: Mainly in the Dehgam taluqa of the Ahmedabad district. 
Main occupations, trade and service. Kazi in pre-British period was an official 
functioning as a civil registrar of marriages and judge. This epithet has theie- 
fore been borrowed by families, Shaikh and Syed, who were engaged in that 
work. Thus, this does not seem to be a community. 

56. Soni: Mainly Chhota Udepur in Baroda. Craftsman community, 
goldsmiths, with a fairly good educational index. Its localization suggests 
that it is a part of another community which has taken to this craft. Other- 
wise it should have been a widespread community. 

57, Suthar: Another craftsman community, carpenters, mainly con- 
centrated in the Kaira district. Nearly half its strength was reported to be 
literate. 

58. Silat: Another craftsman community engaged in stone-cutting. mainly 
concentrated in Banaskantha with fewer numbers in all other districts. Palan- 
pur town had the larzest number of Silats. Educational standard is low- 

59. Kalaigara: Another craftsman community with its greatest con- 
centration in Baroda town. Their main calling is to treat the utensils with a 
white polish which gives a silver sheen to them. 

A poor community with a very low educational level. 

60. Nalbandh: Concentrated in Ahmedabad city. Traditionally they 
shod the horses’ feet with horseshoes and they still do the same work, Nearly 
a third of the community were literate. 

It seems also possible that the word Nalbandh has been used in its occupa- 
tional] connotation to describe that section of the blacksmith community which 
has taken to this work. 

61. Babi: A Pathan community to which the ruling houses of Palanpur, 
Cambay and Junagadh belonged. Its main centre is Palanpur and Cambay 
in the mainland. 

Excluding the affluent sections associated with the ruling families, the com- 
munity is a poor, agricultural one and some of them wete khatkis or butchers. 
Only about a quarter of them were reported to be literate. 

62. Mochi: Cobblers by tradition, they are concentrated in the Sinor 
and Dabhoi taluqas of the Baroda district. It is a poor and backward com- 
munity though about 40 per cent were reported literate. 

63. Chitakda: A labour community limited to Godhra town which is al-. 
most illiterate. How far it constitutes a community appears doubtful in view 
of its localization and lack of occupational specialization. 

64. Barot: In Baroda and Surat districts. The traditional recorders of 
the Rajput families, they appear to have embraced Islam with their patrons. 
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They maintain the genealogies of their patrons. In addition, they have now 
taken to service and small trade and ate also small land-holders. Educa- 
tionally. they ate fairly placed, nearly a third of them being literate. 

6S. Sidi: Distributed in small numbers in all parts of Gujarat. Mainly 
a service and labouring class of African origin. A poor community of whom 
about a third were reported to be literate. 

66. Jamad: An agricultural and Iabouring community localized in the 
Wadgaon taluga of the Banaskantha district, with a very low education index. 

67. Bhoi: Concentrated in Baroda tosyn. Formerly, mainly domestic 
servants, now have taken to miscellancous professions mainly labour. Nearly 
a fourth of them were reported literate. 

G8. Daimadi: Concentrated in Cambay town. A local labouring com- 
munity with a very low educational level. 

69.) Merwadi: Mainly in Mehsana district. As the name indicates. they 
are like Nagoris, Rajasthani Muslims who have migrated. Mainly an urban 
conumunity, they are engaged in private service and trade. : 

Beginning with the Marwadi, the strength of the communities enumerated 
falls below a hundred and does not make it possible to make any generaliza- 
tion. Therefore they have been listed as in Appendix B. 


Tc will be noted that Uhis enumeration is based on population records maintained 
in different centres and detailed notices of the communities, details regarding 
whom could be ascertained by field-work, follow in the next chapter. 
These natices therefore contain references to those communities also which 
may not be communities but only occupational groups. 

Also, these population recards were based on the 1951 census and it is pos- 
sible that with the passage of the three Five Year Plans, the occupational pat- 
terns might have altered and educational level improved. 

An important value of these records lies in the fact that they are based on a 
petson's own declaration of his affilintions and as such indicate the caste frame- 
work of the Muslim social system. For this reason, an analysis of this data 
preceeded the actual field-work in the communities themselves. 
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MUSLIM COMMUNITIES: DETAILED ACCOUNTS 


ARAB 

The Arabs entered Gujarat as traders even before the beginning of the 
Muslim period but no traces of the carly Arabs are to be found now. Those 
Arabs who are to be found now came to Gujarat mainly in the eighteenth 
century to enlist the forces of the Indian princes like those of the Gaekwads 
and the Maharao of Kacchh. 

Arabs are therefore to be found in many towns in Gujarat but their main 
concentration is in the capitals of former Indian states like Baroda and Bhuj. 
In Baroda, they had their kerkhanaz or bedas i.e. platoons, and jamradars, the 
paymasters of these Arab mercenary soldiers. These Arab bands created 
endless troubles for the last Gackwad rulers before their acceptance of the 
Subsidiary Alliance; it was Major Walker, the first British Resident in Baroda, 
who broke their power and disbanded these troops (1802). Descendants of 
these paymasters are still to be found in Baroda. 

According to the Baroda Arabs, they have hailed mostly from Hadhramaut 
and this appears to be true fo1 the Arabs elsewhere as well. Unlike the other 
Sunni Muslims, they accept the Shafa’i code of law; their xanraz and personal 
law is therefore slightly different. 

Arabs have a loose jama’t system in most towns where they arc in sufficient 
numbeis; in Baroda they have about 35 to 40 households containing about 
300 members. Generally, they marry among themselves, preferably among 
close relations; but they also can give their daughter to Syeds, if they think the 
house is really good. 

Talks regarding marriage are initiated by the bridegroom’s people by send- 
ing a small sum of money and sugar to the bride’s place, which is reciprocated 
by offering sharbat and sweets. In Ahmedabad, the bridegroom’s people also 

. send a dopatta for the girl and a ring: this is reciprocated by a ring being sent 
for the boy from the girl’s side. 

Marriage, as elsewhere, is a gala affair. Usually a maulud is held for which 
friends and relations are invited. The bridegroom's place has then a shantiana 
fitted in the house, which is the beginning of the function. The dulha has hald 
applied to him which is brought to him by the young girls of the bride’s side 
amidst a great deal of laughter and teasing; it is then taken back and with it 
the diulha’s clothes are stained. 

On the day of marriage, the jaiez is sent by the girl’s household to the boy's; 
and in return, presents—ornaments, a great deal of perfume and many other 
things—are sent for the bride. During this period, drums (diols) are beaten 
outside both the households; now-a-days these ancient instruments have been 
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replaced by recorded music blared over the microphones, the diol being re- 
lepated’ toa Corner, where it is beaten only for shugan. 

She bridegroom’s procession first proceeds to the mazar of some pir, where 
the fariha is read and a coconut broken. Then it proceeds to the bride's house. 
When it reaches the house, the first to halt it is the young brother-in-law; he 
holds the horse by the rein and asks for bag pakadai; when he is satisfied, he 
offers sharbat to the bridegroom which he drinks while on horseback, and drops 
a few coins in the glass, 

Then comes the nikal, If a peerzada is present, he is requested by the kari 
to read the nikah; if not, he himself conducts the same. The ceremony is 
followed by nnother round of sharbat after which chhuhare (dried raisins) arc 
distributed to all present; it is expected that every guest will put in a small 
sum in the drinking glass. And then is held a convivial mafafil, which for- 
merly was frequented by dancing girls but now by less convivial recreations. 

On the second day. the darar is treated to a feast by the bride's people; on 
the same day, the du/ha is taken to the women’s apartments. where he sees his 
bride’s face in a mirror—an occasion of much merry-making. Before he 
sees it, reads a sura of the Qur'an over the mirror. This is followed by presents 
being piven to the diiita. 

And finally comes the rukisati: formerly, the bride was carried in a dola and 
this was called mriyana. 

When the bridegroom reaches his house, he is faced with a closed door; 
before it can be apened, his sister has to be satisfied by given her “* right’ 
or a fixed charge. Then the pair read the aantaz-i-shukrana, after which the 
ceremony of chauth—the fourth day eccremony or the conclusion—is per- 
formed. For this, the duffa is invited to his father-in-law’s house and feasted. 

At birth, the azan is given into the new-born babe’s ears. On the sixth day. 
the baby is named and dinner given. The midwife is given an adequate re- 
conipense with gifts, for, on this day her duty ends. On the fortieth day, when 
the mother takes her final purificatory bath, fayette for the child and mother 
is received from the mother’s parental houschold including an outfit for the 
father. On the same day, the entire houschold proceeds to the mazar of the 
yiry with offerings of milk and rice. 

In the fourth year, the Ahatmal: takes place. The child is formally tnken in 
a procession to the mwarar where a new sheet is laid over the sepulchre; this 
castly process is now declining. He is subsequently circumcised. When 
he attains the age of four years. four months, four days, he is iniuiated into the 
world of learning: dism-Pileh being read to him and he is made to ‘ read’ it by 
an elder. usually a maulwi. Formerly this was an occasion of presents, offer- 
ings and celebvations. now tather going out of vogue. 

On death, for the three days, until the ciyeras, no food is cooked in the house. 
After the body has been interred. according to due Muslim rites, foad is cooked: 
next morning the Quran is read in the nearby mosque and batashe distributed. 

Religious instruction is given in the local madrasahs—-the Arabs do not 
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have madrasahs of their own. They do-nét have maulwis‘o1 hafizes in their 
community,, Which indicates that 1eligious education ‘is gencrally .not very 
deep. They receive secular education in schools and a number of them have 
passed the high school; a few have gone to the, Colleges and Universities. ° 

The Arabs were traditionally soldiers, but peace has deprived them of their 
martial calling during the last century and a half. They have taken to a number 
of other occupations. Among them are mechanics, small shop-keepers and 
hotel-owners cycle repair shop-keepers, bakers and so on. Many of them 
serve in the factories but they do not appear to take easily to service, Eco-. 
nomically, they are generally of middle class standard. 

Till about a gencration or so ago, the A1abs claim that they understood 
Arabic; they claim that there are a few who do so even now. But now their 
mother-tongue is Urdu, in which the clement of Gujarati words is generally 
lesser compared with other Muslims; many of them speak fluent and faultless 
Urdu. They also, of course, read, write and speak Gujarati and iecently have 
learnt Hind. 

Formerly, the Arab dress was a falunad, Kurta and safa; some also wore 
surban, shirt and cap. Now, they wear the usual Muslim dress: shirt, pyjama 
and cap and coat. The women dress in fzar, keurti and dopatta. 


ANSARI 

Ansar 1efers to the people of Medina who helped the Prophet after his flight 
from Mecca to that city. It has been therefore a favourite of new Muslims 
and there have been a number of communities who have by degrees, as they 
have slowly risen or attempted to rise in the social scale, taken on this appelia- 
tion in place of the old. 

In Gujarat, this /agab especially distinguishes a community of artisans, found 
mostly in Baroda and other central Gujarat towns of the Kaira district, hailing 
from Rajasthan. In Baroda, they are mostly called Marwadis; in their native 
towns of Sojat and nearby places they were referred to as Julahas,- indicating 
thereby that in those regions, their occupation was that of weaving. 

The Ansaris are a labouring community, engaged mostly in bricklaying, 
kalai (nickel-polishing metal utensils), factory labour and such other profes- 
sions. Naturally, they are backward and the educational standard is low. 
Only a few children go to madrasahs, though lately there has been an increase 
in their number; some of them have also gone to high-schools but few have 
progressed beyond that. 

In Baroda, a number of them were employed in the establishment: of the 
Maharajah of Baroda and their mohalia is adjacent to the palace gates. As 
the former Maharajah Sayajirao helped ambitious and intelligent young men 
from these backward communities, the Ansaris got the opportunity to im- 
prove .their standards. One of them became a lawyer. But the general 
condition of the Ansaris at present docs not seem to have been much affected. 

The ‘Ansaris put on shirt and: pyjamas but add usually a safa which in these 
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days is giving place to a cap. Their women wear an izar which is narrower 
than those worn by other Muslim women. It is said that this change 
in women’s dress is'a recent one; within living memory their dress was in no 
way different from that of Rajasthani women. 

Though poor and ill-informed. Ansaris are zealous in religious mattets and 
are keen to say theie prayers if they can. They take pride in the fact that there 
have been several Majis and hafizes among them. 

‘There is no overt communal organization in the Ansaris but they live mostly 
in the same mohaila and do not marry outside. Their marriages are mostly 
stmple and no dowry is offered; formerly, they might have accepted bride- 
money but this practice is strictly prohibted now. The mehr is usually small 
and the wkah ww read by a kaci. (See also infra p. 103). 


Rrrviss 

Behlims are an agrarian community, found mostly in north Gujarat, in the 
districts of Mehsana and Banaskantha. Originally, they appear to have been 
Rajputs; their customs are close to the Maleks. According to theirs accounts 
however, this title of Behlim was granted to Mas'ud Ghazi duc to his Icarning; 
i} was originally ba-iha, which has now become bechlim. Their community, 
they chiim, is sufll related to Mas‘ud by ceitain rites. 

Behlims observe the Muslim customs of agiga, khatnah., and bism-Plalh. 
Agiga., they call mumdan, and it is performed only for the boy, never for a 
girl, “Fhe boy's mother abstains from taking meat until this ceremony is over. 
In the communal dinner, in which the flesh of the sacrificed animal is eaten, 
only the Behlints can participate. A few have begun to go against this tradi- 
tion but they are scarce, 

They do not celebrate the first razal observed by the child. 

Marriage talks, as usual, are initiated by the boy's side. Formerly. coloured 
water was thrown on the people participating but now this practice has been 
Riven up. Generally martiages take place in the same locality and hence oniy 
one dinner is given, Fhe marriage procession reaching the bride’s place is 
alko welcomed by sprinkling salt. Elaborate entertainments Hike dances by 
dancing picls or buffeons (bhands) have been given up of late. 

Death is attended by the usual Muslim rites. 

The Behlims intermarry with other Muslims whom they consider to be of a 
status equivalent to theirs: for instance, with Pathans, Shaikhs and Ghoris: 
never, as one informant told us, with any kind of Vohras. In Sankheda, 
we were told. that they also" gave and took " fram the Molesalams of Bahadur- 
pul, for * even though Molesalam girasias they had a greater degree of Islamic 
influence and were therefore closer to the Brhlims.” 

Vhe Behfims venerate pirs and shahids and make offerings to them, like other 
Musings. In Kheralu, their graveyard ts around the mazar of Hazrat Rukn-w'l- 

dno Rukh Shah Shahid and Hazrat Pir Saheb. In addition to these they 
Venerate omer shahids in the locality, and urs of these pirs arc observed with 
ae 
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due respect. 

The Behlims are Gujarati-speaking though they also speak Urdu mixed with 
Gujarati; we were also told that they speak Urdu at home. Religious educa- 
tion in them is sufficient to give the child a degree of knowledge sufficient for 
the efficient discharge of his rcligious obligations. Girls in villages and small 
towns are generally not sent to schools outside though a necessity for their 
education is being felt. 

There is no organized jama’t system among the Behlims but a strong con- 
sensus of communal opinion is there. They live together in the same mo/allz, 
and have their own graveyards. As they are Sunni /ranafis, they use common 
mosques and have felt no necessity of having their especial ones. 

Largely, the Behlims are a service community, traders being not many. In 
villages, they are agriculturists but this too is infrequent. In towns, kesides 
service, they take to miscellancous occupations, sometimes of K/tatkis. They 
are generally of lower middie class to poor, slightly better off as the Maleks 
and other Rajput land-owning classes. 


BHANDS 

The Bhands were a community of professional musicians and mimics. They 
claim to have come to Gujarat about a hundred and fifty years ago 
from Hindustan or Uttar Pradesh; in Baroda a numbei of them came in the 
time of Maharajah Khande Rao, the predecessor of Maharajah Sayajirao. 
They have about twenty-five houscholds in Baroda and a few also in other 
towns like Khambhat, Dabhoi and Surat. 

Formerly, the Bhands were much in demand on auspicious occasions like 
birth and marriage in both Hindu and Muslim land-owning classes. But this 
patronage has been almost constantly on the declinc as opinion went against 
this form of entertainment. Among the Bhands too, a consciousness of their 
calling was felt so that they sought the earliest opportunity to get rid of their 
associations with this profession. Hence now only a very few have continued 
in their traditional calling; most others have taken to miscellancous urban 
professions like hotel-keeping, pan-bidi shops and the weaving of hemp ropes. 

The Bhands have the jama’t organization; they are Sunni Muslims and 
their marriages take place among themselves and parallel communities; ge- 
nerally, they prefer to marry among themselves except those who are well off 
and move out. Fhe marriages take place according to Sunni rites and the 
niechr varies from Rs. 27 to Rs. 127. Silver ornaments and clothes are sent 
by the bridegroom’s side to the bride; the dowry is according to the economic 
standing of the bride’s pcople. 

The Bhands have a keen sense of religious obligation; a number of them 
have performed the /iaj and as the informant in Baroda proudly told us, the 
Baroda Municipality intends to change the name of their mo/alla from Bhand+ 
wara to Hajiwara. They have a mosque in their mohalia but no madrasah 
and their children have their elementary icligious education in other mohaltas. 
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In addition, the Bhands are the followers (murids) of Sufi religious orders 
like the Refai and the Chishti. They accept pirs from the familics who have 
cither descended from or have associations with these orders, 

Having come from the North, the Bhands have been mainly Urdu-speaking 
but the long residence in Gujarat has definitely affected their tongue. Their 
children receive their education in Gujarati and all of them speak Gujarati as 
their mother-tongue. They have not yet taken to English education, 

The Bhands are a poor and backward labour community without much. 
education. They have been trying to rise higher in the social scale by discard- 
ing their former profession, which in recent years, has been regarded with 
general disfavour. This has taken the shape of greater zeal in religious obser- 
vances like faj. and efforts to have their locality renamed by a more respectable 
epithet, 


Bra 

Bhoi is a community with a Hindu and a Muslim wing. In Hindus, it has 
again two sections, one which has taken to fishing in rivers and dealing in it, 
and the other which is primarily cngared in domestic and other services and 
labour, It is also called the Kahar. 

The Muslim Bhois belong mainly to the latter profession; they are mainly 
a labouring community. They are mainly to be found in former capitals like 
Barada where they served the ruling and other families as palanquin-bearers; 
they have also gone to Ahmedabad, mainly from Baroda. 

In Baroda, they have a mohalla called Bhoiwada: they have 2 mosque and 
a graveyard. The mosque has a few shops attached to it and is managed by 
a trust, which is in a way also the Bhoi organization, thouth the Bhois do 
nat have a specific jama't organization, even when they have the jantathanidli 
system and a patel who officiates at marriage and death. 

The Bhois marry only among themselves: the Baroda jara’r has only te- 
rently established contact with those in Ahmedabad. The agiga. khatah and 
hisme i Malt are celebrated as in other Muslim communities; in marriage, silver 
ofnaments are generally given and the micke is fixed at Rs. 127. Communal 
dinner hias been made optional. 

During Muharram, the Bhoiwada niohalla has a tazia of its own and on the 
Oho and loth days they fast. Other Mustim festivals are celebrated as by 
others, 

Bhois are great believers in firs. They follow either the Refai family of 
Baroda. the Chishti family of Ahmedabad or the Imam Shahi Syeds belone- 
ing oO Pirana. In their locality, there is an Jmanzshahi khkana which is fre- 
quented by followers of that order. 

The standard of education is low among the Bhois. Religious education is 
rudimentary for the child has to move on to carn his livelihood. Only one 
bay and one girl are reported to have passed the Matriculation examination. 
They speak Gujarati at home but understand Urdu and Hindi as well. 
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Formerly, the Bhois used to wear of dhoties; late, they have started using 
common Muslim dress of shirt, pyjama and cap. Bhot women, however, have 
to a great extent retained thei: dress though a greater number are taking up 
the pyjama, kurta and dopatta. 

The Bhois are a poor and backward community. Persons who gct relatively 
better off tend to add ‘ Shaikh’ to their name, sometimes to get rid of their 
former associations. With this, their effort to Islamize their way of life in- 
creases. In these cases, the marriage patiern also changes and they pass out 
of the community. 


CHAUHANS 

As the name indicates, Chauhans are Rajputs, found mostly in north Gujarat. 
Traditionally, they were an agrarian community but, of late. have gone to 
urban areas where they follow miscellancous occupations. In many ways, 
they resemble other Rajputs like Maieks and share many a custom with them. 

The ceremonies attendant on birth are as in other Muslim sects except that 
there is no satwansa. though the first delivery always takes place at the girl's 
parental home. On the sixth day. the child is named and on the fortieth, 
the final purificatory bath is taken. 

The bism-iilai: is not performed by the Chauhans. The agiga is done for 
all the children of the locality once a year thus saving a lot of individual ex- 
penditure. Ahatnah was formerly a major ceremony, Very much resembling 
a wedding: a communal dinner was given, dresses (paheranini) were presented 
to the child and his parents, the child was taken in a procession with music and 
bands playing, and the refatives gave presents (chandla) to the child. It was 
followed by convivial assemblies. It usually entailed heavy expense which 
was sometimes defrayed by borrowings. This is, however, now going out of 
practice by general consent. 

The Chauhans have the fama jbhandi system but they can and do marry out- 
side their community, both giving and taking girls. Here also the primary 
question is now one of equal status. both social and economic. Other things 
being equal, they prefer to marry in their own relations in the community. 

Marriages take place when the boy is about eighteen to twenty and the girl 
fourteen to sixteen: till recently, engagements were made by patents while 
their wards were still under ten. 

Marriages, till recently, were celebrated with a great deal of show and ela- 
boration, involving heavy expenses but this is no longer the case now. Com- 
munal feasts, which were common before, are becoming rarer. Most other 
customs are similar to those of other Rajput Muslims. 

The same is true of the rites after death. 

The Chauhans are Sunni Muslims and observe all Sunni festivals. As with 
other Muslims, they have the pir-mmuridi system but except for shrines which 
are generally venerated by all Muslims, they have no special objects of worship. 

Of late the children have been more intensively subjected to religious educa- 
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tion. In Kalol, where there arc about ninety households of Chauhans, they 
ro to the madrasah where they are taught the elements of religious obligations. 

The Clauhans are a community which has been greatly influenced by the 
reformist movements. This is particularly rue of Kalol. where several societies 
for effecting social :cform have come into existence. 

The Chauhans were traditionally agriculturists but having ccme to towns, 
they have taken to subordinate services. labour and small trade. They prefer 
to live together in the same locality, and they are found in small numbers in 
the towns of north Gujarat. 

The Chauhans claim Urdu to be their mother-tonguc but it is evident that 
their Urdu, like most of other Gujarati Muslims who claim this languace to 
be their own, is of a different vintage from the one spoken in the north. It is 
very highly laden with Gujarati words and its verb-endings tend to take the 
Gujarati form. There is, however, an attempt with the movement of social 
reform to emphasize the greater use of this language as well as to achieve a 
better standard of purity. It is however clear that they feel more at home in 
Gujarati which they read, write and speak with fluency. 

it may however be noted that their language for domestic use amongst them- 
selves is not Gujartti but the Urdu patois referred to above. 

The Chauhans dress as other Muslims in shirt. pyjama and coat but they 
ustailiy have a safa round their head. 


CHEAPARDANDIL 

The Chhaparbandhs are a community residing mainly in Ahmedabad alone 
where they have about fifty to fifty-two houscholds. According to their 
lerends, their ancestor arrived in Ahmedabad with Pir Nasir-wd-din, about 
five hundred years ago, and settled there. In this way, their entire faniz’f is an 
extended family as all of them are the descendants of a single progenitor. 

The name Chhaparbandh means a ‘constructor ef roofs’. This they ex- 
plain by saying that Uhey were, and sui to some extent are. employed in making 
ropes out of sorkar (indian willow) plants; as the roofs were formerly fashioned 
out of the thatching got from this plant, they also made excellent thatchings 
for reols. “TH the time when baked tiles displaced thatching and other farms 
of roofing came inte vogue, the Chhaparhandhs had a lucrative craft. 

The Chhapacbandhs ate organized in a fama’s. Till recently they had a 
generally acknowledged leader af the jfamar, called pare! ar mukii, For- 
merly, this was by a general consensus of opimion but now, the mukhi-patel is 
elected by a gencral assembly of the community once a year. Simultancously, 
four other * councillors * are elected and these pancé direct and run the com- 
munity. On occasions like marriage and death. they come together and 
organize the ceremonies properly, 

Marriages take place within the community anls. Girls are neither given 
nor taken from outside. ‘ 

- "The raajer customs and rites in the Chhaparbandh are similar to those of 
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other Muslims. In this matter, as it was emphasized, many old customs have 
beenagiven-Upin recent years, the attempt being to simplify and cheapen the 
elaborate and expensive rites and ceremonies. 

For instance, formerly on the occasions of the X/ratnah which generally 
precedes bism-i'llah, it was compulsory for a person to hold a communal dinner, 
If he failed to do it, socia] relations with him were severed and he remained 
ostracized until he publicly asked to be forgiven and held the feast. Only then 
was he readmitied to the jama’t. Now, keeping in view the economic situation, 
these stringent regulations have been relaxed and it is not expected that a person 
will feed the entire janra’r. 

The Chhaparbandhs, in addition to other rites common to all Muslims, have 
an additional ceremony. Until the age of five, the child is dressed only in a 
shirt. without any dress for his lower limbs. When the bov attains the age of 
five, he is taken to the mausoleum of Mir Kamal-u’d-din Saheb where after 
the offering and distribution of sweets and flowers, the mujawir ceremoniously 
endows the child with the fzar. 

The marriage is accompanied by all the noisy and joyous customs, including 
general splashing of coloured water, both among men and women, a custom 
which is generally going out of fashion. The minimum mefsr is fixed at Rs. 
127.50 but varies according to the status of the parties concerned. 

The rites accompanying death are similar to other Muslims, including the 
ceremony after four-and-a-half months when the sog of the widow is officially 
terminated and she is fice to remarry. 

The Chhaparbandhs claim Urdu to be their mother tongue but this is as 
mixed as among other Gujarati Muslims. They read, write and speak Gujarati. 
Their children go to schools but few have gone beyond the elementary stage. 
English education is very rare. Religious education is given only to the extent 
of making the child aware of his obligations. No one has yet become a maulwi 
or jafiz from amongst them. 

The Chhaparbandhs, as a community, are the nimrids of Nasir-u'd-din 
Chishti’s successois. They have respect for their pir and for matters which 
the jama’t cannot decide, they go to him. As mentioncd earlier, they formerly 
had a single chaudhari but now elect a panch to manage their affairs. 

Economically, the Chhaparbandhs are a poor community. Their tradi- 
tional occupation of rope making has been relegated to women and old men; 
the rest go out for service in mills or elsewhere. 

The Chhaparbandhs are an example of a highly-knit, well-organized tradi- 
tional community which has been able to retain its social order intact. even 
in an industrial city like Ahmedabad. In particular, it is keen on retaining its 
endogamous character and the panc?; sce to it that it is not violated. And yet, 
it tries to move with the times in doing away with what it feels are harmful 
customs repugnant to the tenets of Islam; but it does not feel any, contradic- 
tion in maintaining its autonomy and prohibiting intermarriage and thus going 
the full way in accepting the egalitarian, non-distinguishing ethics of Islam, 
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CHOPDA 

The Ghapdas-areVohras from Dhandhuka where they are mostly cultivators. 
Some of them have migrated to other towas for livelihood, specially to 
Ahmedabad. Here they have taken to trade and service. 

Yhe Chopdas are an educated community, specially in towns; in Ahmedabad. 
their commumity boasted of a number of graduates many of whom have taken 
to government service. Religious education is limited to giving the know- 
ledre of religious obligations but not to training as /afizes or maulwis, 

‘Vheir language they claim to be Urdu but they know that it is far from pure, 
having a heavy Gujarati tinge. All of them speak Gujaratt and the more 
educated, English tao. 

The Chopdas do not have jama’thandi and they marry with all Mustims, 
keeping in mind the question of status: here family and economic standing 
become important, rather than the community. Their houses too, in towns, 
are dispersed over the city, thus emphasizing the loosening bonds of the com- 
mnmiily, 

The Chopdas observe Muslim festivals and their rites and customs have 


become like other Muslims. Expensive and claborate celebrations are on 
the decline, as elsewhere, 


Dyont 


The Dhobis are a service community which are to be found in every town 
of Gujarat. As is well-known, there are Hindu dhobis as well as Muslim 
close to cach other cxeept in the matter of religion. 

‘Yhe Dhobis are organized in jamais, each town having its own organization. 
Sinee recently, the office-holders of this jama’t known as chaudhari or patel 
are elected by a general body meeting. In some towns, however, the system of 
election has not penctrated and the headmen are appointed by a general con- 
sensus of opinion. 

The fama thandi system among the Dhobis, is exceptionally strict, not only 
as rerards marriages outside the community, which is totally forbidden, but 
also regarding the maintenance of internal discipline and communal activities. 
On the occasion of bismMilah, Adana, marriage and death, a communal 
uinner is insisted upon, failing which, the offending party is ex-communicated. 
In one such case which cume to our notice, the widow who failed to give the 
required dinner on the death of her husband, was ex-communicated; her son 
offered lo pay a hundred rupees as penalty but the jaria’t was insistent upon 
an apology ‘from the widow herself. On the occasion of engagement too, 2 
payment has to be made to the jania’r without which the matter cannot proceed 
Torther. 

The exigencies of their calling however, do not permit the Dhobis to live 
tugether and they are scattered in different parts of the town. This has pre- 
vented them, despite theit Mrong organization, from having a mosque or any 
other similar establishment of their own. 
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Unlike other service communities, the Dhobis have remained dhobis, prac- 
tically cvithout exception. In bigger places, a few of them have opencd 
laundries where they operate clectric machines but the rest have retained their 
traditional way of washing clothes. 

The Dhobis speak Gujarati and though they are familiar with the Urdu 
patois and use it, when necessary, they prefer to use Gujarati. Education is 
low among them, including religious education. In towns like Baroda and 
Ahmedabad, they are beginning to send their children to Gujarati schools 
but few of them pass beyond the Vernacular final examination. Only 
Ahmedabad, it was said. was an exception, for, there a few women had received 
higher education and were working as teachers in primary schools. 

The pir-muridi system is also widely accepted among the Dhobis. It is 
uncommon to find a Dhobi who is ée-pir; in Baroda for instance, they are 
the followers of the Refai order mostly. 

The Dhobis observe the Muslim festivals with care, especially Muharram, 
during which most localities where they live, have raziadhs of their own 
prepared. In Ramzan, they keep fasts, at Ieast a few of them. Similarly, 
during Rajab. mosques are lighted and on Shab-i-barat they visit tombs and 
offer flowers to miazars. 

Birth ceremonies are not different from other Muslims; so are also bism- . 
PHah, khattah and agiqga though among them, the ban on music is not accepted 
and a communal! dinner is usually insisted upon. In marriage, the engagement 
is preceded by a payment to the jania’t and the bridegroom’s people expect some 
dowry. The mehr is fixed at Rs. 127 but varies according to the economic 
condition of the parties. 

In death too, the communal dinner is held on the fortieth day when the 
period of mourning ends. Other customs are the same. 

Dhobis are a community in which, as noticed, jamra’t restrictions and orga- 
nizations are exceptionally powerful. This appears to be mainly because of the 
fact that they have not given up their traditional occupation and there is a 
greater community of interests due to this fact. Moreover, lack of education, 
both secular and religious, has kept the community wedded to its traditions 
and that is why customs like communal dinners and ostentatious celebrations 
with music, which are on the wane among other communities, are observed 
by them. 

Yet, there appears to be a reaction coming in; one of our informants ex- 
pressed strong disapproval of these ‘ out-dated ’ customs, including the system 
of pir-muridi. Their religious fervour—many of them attend the different 
wa’izes, given in mosques—exposes them to the influence of the various mau/wis 
of varying sects and malcontents and the younger men learn from them. 

As a community, the Dhobis generally range from the well-off to the poor, 
In booming towns, they earn a more than fair livelihood and even in smaller 
ones, it is usually difficult to find an indigent Dhobi. Formerly, they were 
heavy drinkers but thanks to prohibition, this vice has decreased, though illicit 
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distillers are said to be found among them. 

In dress and food. thé Dhobis are in no way different from the setvice 
Muslims of lower middle class. They dress in shirt, pyjama and coat with 
cither a cap or a turban and prefer non-vegetarian food whenever they can 
manage it. ‘The majority of the Dhobi women however dress in Sari but a 
few of them wear the shalwar, kurta and dopatia. 


DrULDHOVASs 

Dhuldhoyas are a craftsman community which has its strongholds in Baroda 
and Sabarkantha districts. Their traditional occupation was that of gold- 
smith. The word diuldhova means a washer of carth (in the meaning of 
soil and dirt); this name is said to have been ascribed to this community because 
they collected the earth. sified and cleaned it and from it extracted gold 
ane silver, 

Formerly, this community appears to have been more prosperous, for their 
mohalla has both a mosque and a wusafirkhana; the former is still known as 
Dhuldhoya-wada-ni masjid but the latter has fallen ito disrepair. 

The Dhuldhoyas are organized in a jama’t and marsiages take place within 
their community only. Marriages are celebrated simply and the amelir fixed 
at Rs. 251. The aikah is read by the mauiwi and the only gifts which have 
to be made to the bridegroom are a thali and a Jota (cating utensils). What- 
ever additional gifts one can give are to be given, but not under compulsion. 
Divorces are nat permitted but widow remarriage is. 

The Dhuldhoyas claim originally to have come from Multan and to have 
learnt Urdu after having come to Gujarat. Their Urdu is relatively less mixed 
with Gujarati words and they say that when they speak amongst themselves, 
they also use Puniabi words. They are also to be found outside Gujarat; in 
Delhi and Jaipur. the people from their community are Known as Nisargir 
and in Surat as Zsa. 

In Barada, there is a focality Known as Dhuldhoyawada which is sul in- 
habited by the Dhuldhoyas. 


Dupuwats 

The Dudhwala is a community which fs indigenous to Baroda only. Their 
name signifies a milkman but as a community they were and continue to be 
the drivers of shadagadis (coachmen). It is said that while the menfolk took 
to Urs profession, the women traded in milk and hence they got the name of 
Dudhwata. 

As itis, the Dudhwalas were the coachmen of ghodagadis mostly for hire, 
for which Barada was well-known twenty-five to fifty yeats ago. Even now, 
these carriages continue to be peculiarly shaped. a shape which is known only 
in nearhy towns and the towns of the former Baroda State. Jt is a square 
structure with pyro benches above the wheels with bath the fromt and back 


sides enclosed. Qn these well-padded beaches. cushions, formerly gaily 
so 42 
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coloured, now mostly white, are placed. 

The Dudhwalas in Baroda nearly monopolized this seivice and catering to 
the arigfoeracy oPthe former Baroda State; they were usually well-diessed and 
well-versed in nearly all the languages spoken in the State—Gujarati, Marathi 
and also Urdu. They kept their vehicles spick and span and their horses 
were usually of a superior variety. They dressed themselves in white shirt and 
pyjama with a turban on the head: the horse almost always had a kalungi 
(decorated peaked adcoinment on head). 

The advent of the autorickshaw and the taxi has virtually ended the age of 
the ghodagadis and only a fraction of these vehicles remain. As a result, the 
Dudhwalas have taken to driving autorickshaws and taxis, mostly the former. 

A number have also taken to other professions. The Dudhwalas on the 
whole are a well-educated community. Their children go to schools and 
there are a number of matriculates, graduates and other highly educated persons 
among them. Among them, there are school teachers and clerks in certain 
services. A few have opened cloth shops also. 

The Dudhwalas have jama’tbandi, the headman being known as patel. A 
kind of council consisting of sixteen membets is also elected from the four 
mohailas in which the Dudhwalas have settled. The pate! tooks to the manage- 
ment of communal affairs and is especially called on the occasions of marriage 
and death when he supervises the necessary arrangements. Marriages, as 
a rule, take place within the community only, giving or bringing girls from 
outside being frowned upon. 

Marriages were formerly consummated in childhood but this is now given 
up. Communal dinners were insisted upon formerly on the principal occa- 
sions like Ahatual, bism-iilah, marriage and death but this is no longer true. 
Most of the customs are now according to the usual Muslim patteru. The 
mehr is usually from Rs. 125 to Rs. 500 according to the status of the 
parties. : 

Religious awareness is on the rise among the Dudhwalas. Formerly, only 
a few had knowledge regarding their religious otligations: further as we were 
told, a number of Hindu customs were prevalent; these have now bcen given 
up. They have a religious madrasah where the childien receive religious educa- 
tion; they have also a number of /rafizes among them. Usually, they are punc- 
tilious in the discharge of their religious dutics and there have been a number 
of hajis among them. ; 

The Dudhwalas have a locality of their own where they have this madrasah, 
in Baroda. They do not have a mosque but they have a graveyard; they 
however, bury their dead in other graveyards too. 

The Dudhwalas have a great faith in the pir-muridi system. Most of them 
are the murids of Syed Hisam-u’d-din of the Refai family of Baroda but many 
of them in recent years have gone to others too. 

In dress and food, the Dudhwalas are not noticeably different from other 
Muslims, Their women till recently dressed in the Hindu fashion but now 


~ 
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virtually all of them have taken to the Islamic garb—the pyjama, kurta and 
dopatta, 


GANDHARP 

The word Gandharp derives from the Hindu word Gandharva which means 
a divine race of singeis. Gandharps therefore were originally musicians who 
were cultivators but during the off-seasons performed in public in all parts of 
Gujarat. 

The Gandharps have now virtually given up this profession and taken to 
other occupations like petty trades and service. In Ahmedabad and Baroda 
they go to mills. In villages, many of them are azriculturists. Their original 
home is Balasinor in northewest Gujarat where they are still in large numbers; 
but they have spread over other parts as well. 

The Gandharps have the jam rbhandi system and prefer to marry amongst 
themselves, But no penalty is attached to marrying outside. Their girls have 
been given to Sindhi Muslims but it does not appear that they have chosen 
pirls outside their community. 

Formerly, it appears that the custom of bride-price obtained among them 
and probably it does so still, in many places. But it was denied. AT! the 
principal ceremonies are performed with processions and duc celebrations, 
Communal feasts, though not absolutely obligatory, are given now, according 
to the economic condition of the person. In birth, the customs of safwensa 
and sayvmansa have been given up of hite. 

Religious and other education is still not widespread among them. In 
Balasiner, they have their own mosque and jama'rkhana but not in other places. 
In Raroda, for religious education, a few of their children went to a genetal 
madrasah., A few of them also went to schools of which only one had passed 
the High School examination and was reported to be studying Science. 

The Gandharps speak Gujarati but some of them know and speak Urdu 
as well—an Urdu well-mixed with Gujarati words, 

The dress of the Gandharps was formerly Hindu in as much as most of 
them wore the dhoti; so also for their women. Many of them do so even now 
but this is an the decline, being replaced by the more common garb of shirt 
and pyjama. Women too are increasingly taking to the pyjama, kurra and 
dopatia. 

Economically, the Gandharps are on the whole poor and belong to the 
service community. Only in villages where they have land, they have been 

— cullivators? in towns, they have taken to miscellancaus occupations. 

Like other Muslims, the Gandharps have faith in pir-muridi system and 

are mostly the murids of one or the other pirs. 


GHANCHIS 
AS the name signifies. Ghanchis are oil-pressers, most of them from the 
parallel Hindu caste. ey ate distributed nearly over the whole of Gujarat. 
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The Ghanchis are known by their names too. In north Gujarat. they are 
also called Ghanchi-Vohras, the word Vohra meaning, as in other Vohra com- 
munities...an, indigenous Muslim. In places. like Idar and Chhota Udepur, 
they have taken the name of Mansuris, claiming that they were originally the 
followers of Mansur but because they took to this profession, they came to 
be called Ghanchis. 

The Ghanchis have the jama tbandi system; this 1s organized townwise, but 
the individual jama’: in different towns have very few mutual contacts. In tawns, 
where Ghanchis belonging to different places come together, the place of origin 
plavs a part in the identification of different branches. It is also not common 
to find two branches inter-marrying though this cannot be forbidden. In 
three different places, we found self-contained jfama*rs which limited them- 
selves ta people of particular areas only. all specifying that marriages took 
place within their jana’r only. 

In RKalol. north Gujarat, the Ghanchi community is known by the name 
of Ghanchi-Vohras: here it has about fifty households. all hailing from near 
Viramgam, 

The jama@ibandi system is strictly observed and defaulters are fined. Every 
household contributes Rs. 3 per annum to the jama‘t fund and an executive 
committee of eleven members. elected annually manages the affairs according 
to the constitution. This javra‘s concerns itself not only with ritualistic aspects 
of social life but also makes effort to improve the economic and educational 
siatus of the community besides attempting to reform what it feels to be un- 
desirable customs, It runs a high school and has a fund which advances loans 
to members for trade. 

Owing 1o the efferts of this organization. a number of former ceremonies 
have been given up or simplified: expenditure which was formerly heavy was 
drastically curtailed. The pattern is generally the same as among other 
Muslims. Duting kharah. the women folk were Wont to indulge in singing 
and dancing amongst themselves. 

Among them, egiga is not done. 

Formerly, talks regarding engagement were finalized with gifts of sugar but 
this has now been stopped. The marriage ceremony is gone through with 
simplicity: mehr is fived at Rs. 44. Dowry is given but is not compulsory. 

The Ghanchi-Vohras speak Gujarati but their way of speaking is disiinct 
from that of other Gujaratis. resembling in some ways, the pronunciation 
and intonations of Da‘udi-Bohras. Religious education to children is sufficient 
to give them an idea of their religious duties but they are not trained to become 
maulvis or hafizes. They go to schools and there is a fairly high degree of 
literacy among them. Their girls too go to school and nearly half of their 
women folk are literate. 

The Ghanchi-Vohras were formerly oil-pressers and many of them continue 
in their traditional occupations.. A great number of them have also takenup 
retail trade and opened grocery shops. Some are also in service. On the 
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whole, they form a fairly prosperous and forward-looking community. 

Gencrally, they prefer to live together if they me in sufficient number; other- 
wise, theit houses are scattered. 

The men dress as other Muslims do, in shirt, pyjama and coat or shirt and 
trousers. The women dress in saris worn in Gujarati style. Not many have 
tken to the shahver and kurta common in other Muslim communitics. 

f 


An effort to rise in the social scale is apparent in the same community in 
Chhota Udepur, where the name of Mansuri has been adopted. Most of 
these families conte from Godhra which is the home town of most of the 
Ghanchiis, 

Marriage is limited to the community only and the mehr is again according 
ta the cconomic standing of the people. Religious cducation appears to be 
greater, for a few of them are mauiwis and hafizes. Education is greater, for 
there are same matriculates. She community is largely a business one with 
some taking private service. 

One informant claimed Urdu to be his mother tongue but this was certainly 
not correct, for gencrally. as the talk showed, his mother tongue was Gujarati. 
However. it is an indication of the fact that there is an effurt at greater Islamiza- 
tion and also a desire to adopt Urdu as the mother tongue. 

The same nome of Mansuri has been adopted by the Ghanchis in Idar. The 
community, which is a part of the larger one, has now become independent, 
These Mansuris inhabit north and north-west Gujarat, and though many of 
them continue im the traditianal occupation of oil-pressing, many have taken 
ta other trades. 

The Mansuris of Idar have jama*ibandi and a sort of constitution which is 
followed by all. Marriage is limited to the community and the me/r is fixed 
at Rs. 440 but varies according to the status of the parties. They have their 
wwn mosque and a graveyard which contains an old mazar where an urs is 
held every year. Both men and women dress according to the usual Muslim 
stvle. 

The Ghanchis inhabiting Saurashtra form a distinct community which doc, 

not intermarry with others. In Baroda they have a few households and they 
urs scattered over other towns as well. 
"Among them also jania'ibandi exists, and marriages take place within the 
community only, A minimum ts prescribed for being given as gif and mehr 
in marriages and the girl's father is given Rs, 150 by the fama’: for giving three 
dinners to the visiuing party. If the person is wealthy, he returns this, but 
he has to give the required feasts. 

The Sorathia Ghanchis are mostly mmurids of Shah Ghora of Lathi. In 
Saurashtra. where they are in larger numbers, they have madrasahs for giving 
the child. a basic knowledge of their faith, They claim ta have many Aajiis 
and fefizes among them} generally, they are particular about discharging 
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their religious obligations. 

These Ghanchis speak Gujatati with a marked Saurashtra accent; they 
alsocutiderstand; Hindi and Urdu but do not speak it well. In towns where 
they have migtated, they have taken to trades like small shop-keeping, grain- 
grinding ghantis or mills, repairing oil stoves and lamps and such other small 
trades. On the whole, they are not badly off. 

Formerly, the Sorathia Ghanchis dressed like other Saurashtra agriculturists; 
their women are well dressed in the picturesque Saurashtra fashion. But 
among emigrants like those in Baroda both men and women dress like other 
Muslims. 

And finally, an item of information which we were particularly asked to 
note, and which may gladden the Prohibitionists: none in their community 
ever drinks and if any one does so, nobody would consent to give his daughter 
to him! 

In Kacchh also Ghanchis, as a separate community, are to be found. They 
informed us that more of their people were to be found in Sind and_ they 
claimed to know Sindhi as well. 

Kacchhi Ghanchis have jana’ tbandi with a patel selected by a general con- 
sensus of opinion. The parel officiates at marriage and death. Marriages 
take place within the community only and the marriage ceremony is con- 
ducted without a great deal of expenditure. 

The Ghanchis have their own mosque and madrasah in Bhuj. Their children 
go to these madrasahs and also to schools. Their mother tongue is Kacchhi 
but they also understand and speak Hindi and Gujarati. 

In Kacchh, the Ghanchis have by and large continued their traditional 
occupation of oil-pressing; only a few have taken to other trades like opening 
small shops. They live together in the same locality. Their dresses have 
the distinctive Kacchhi pattern about it, especially in the safa though their 
other garments are usual—the shirt and the fzar or pyjama. 

The Ghanchi community is in fact not one but several communities, divided 
by distance. In mainland Gujarat, Godhra is their biggest centre but they 
are to be found in most towns. 

As a community, it is in the threes of Islamization. The more isolated an 
arca is, the greater do we find the retention of traditional customs and no- 
menclature—and a lesser tendency to explain away their name as is found 
in other areas. This, however, is not always true for, in the Ghanchi Vohras 
of Kalol, we found little tendency to do away with their traditional names 
and culture-patterns, except in the desire to reform or remove what they felt 
to be expensive and un-Islamic rites. 


HAJAM 

The Hajams are a service community which are diffused in most of the towns 
of Gujarat. According to the information we received in Baroda, the jama’t 
to which the Hajams of Baroda belong, is spread over in Bharuch, Padra, 
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Jambusar, Chanchwali, Amod, Kothwara, Godhra, Samni, Dabhoi, Sinor, 
Lunawada, Anklesar, Anand, Kheda and a number of smaller towns of central 
and southern Gujarat. It is to be noted that towns of north Gujarat did not 
ficure in this list. 

The Hajams have jama‘tbhandi, with a patel and four advisers at the head; 
the patel officiates and supervises major functions like marriages and death. 
Marriage takes place within the community only. Community dinners for- 
merly compulsory on major occasions, have of late become optional. 

The Hajams observe all Muslim festivals, in common with other Muslims. 
In Muharram, they prepare faziohs and fast on the 9th and 10th days; during 
Rajab, mosque are lighted. They have also the Muslim ceremonies like those 
accompanying birth, marriage and death. There is no dislike of music and 
a Jittle festivity during marriage: this is left to the individual and his means. 
The mehr is usually fixed at Rs. 127 but this can vary. 

‘The Hajams spoke of Urdu being their mother tongue but it appeared that 
they were more comfortable in Gujarati, No doubt, service with the more 
advanced and richer Muslim communities has given them a facility in the 
Urdu language and most of them spoke it with fluency: and as it is possible 
that they cume from the north, they have this language in their homes, at least 
a patois of it. They also understand Hindi and of course speak Gujarati 
with fluency, 

The traditional profession of the Hajams has been one of personal service. 
Not only were they barbers but also masseurs, bleeders and surgeons of the 
past. Fagluilah Luttullah speaks of a section of the Hajams, the Jokhari 
Hajams, who kept lecches (BG EX/ILE 84-5) but we did not come across them; 
possibly, with the development of the modern medical facilities, this class has 
disappeared, 

In addition. Muslim Hajams perform the &déatmah ceremony but for this, 

"only those versed in this operation, are called. Their women very frequently 
net as midwives and attend on the mother for the few days following child 
birth. Formerly, during free hours they spun cloth: now those who can, 
andertuke needlework, 

‘Yhe Hajams in Gujarat. as elsewhere have a reputation of being what Mala- 
bari called “ spendthrift of the tongue". They continue to have a reputation 
for wit and sharp dealing though the form of their profession has changed, 
ving te the great alteration in the classes which formerly patronized them. 

Education among the Hajams is increasing and many of them are literate 
and have taken to teaching. Many of them serve in the mills. On the whole, 

- they are not badly off—better off than the other service communitics. 


RUARWA 

The Khanva is a cemmunity of boatmen, found around the major rivers in 
central and south Gujarat and on the sea coast. It is divided into two winas, 
Hindu and Muslim—the former claim Koli and Rajpat origin (BG IX/II 519). 
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The Muslim Khatwas claim that they otiginally came from Arabia and 
brought Habshi slaves with them; their original name was Naklunda, which 
means’ a ship-owner or a captain. Many of them still retain the surname 
Nakhuda. They first arived at Gandhar near Bharuch; and one of their 
forbears, Ibrahim Nakhuda, they claim, took Ibn Battutah from Gujarat to 
Malabar. 

The term Nakhuda has been used for a Muslim shipowner in an inscription 
of the twelfth century, found in Somnath Patan, as noticed carlicr. It is 
undoubtedly truce that Muslim seamen, mostly from Arabia and Persia, had 
considcrable settlements in Gujarat, Gandhar is possibly a mistake for 
Ghogha, the port from which Ibn Battutah took ship for Malabar. Hence, 
the claim of the Muslim Kharwas that they are the descendants of these former 
sea-farers can be said to have a substantial historical foundation. 

As an additional proof of this history, the Kharwas claim that till about four 
to five generations ago, a Habshi maid always accompanied a Kharwa bride. 

The Kharwas of Bharuch have however no links with Kharvas in other 
parts of Gujarat. They know that there are Kharwa settlements in Surat, 
Khambhat and Saurashtra, but they have virtually lost all contact with them. 
This is true of Kharwa community clsewhere too. 

Since the early Nakhuda arrivals settled near the Hindu Kharwas and fol- 
lowed the same trade, they came to be known as the Kharwas. Most of their 
customs have now become the same as other Muslims’. Talks for marriage 
are invited from the boy’s side and finalized by mutual exchange of gifts. Both 
sides give gifts to the bride; the boy's side before and the girl’s parents, when 
she is leaving. Among these, ornaments—one of gold and the other of silver 
-_from cither side are insisted upon. Afehr is generally fixed at Rs. 127. 

The Kharwa have no restrictions on matriages, outside their community and 
they marry in their corresponding communities, a criterion mostly determined 
by the economic status of the parties concerned, Foemerly, they had jamna’t- 
handi, called the * Muslim Kharwa Jama‘t’; the mukhi (head) of this was 
called the patel. Of late, this organization has been allowed to lapse and the 
patel has not been elected. 

Most Muslim festivals are observed; on the 9th and 10th days of Muharram, 
fasts are kept. In Bharuch, they have two mosques in their mohalla and a 
graveyard near the Idgah; but it would be wrong to say that they are, 
especially the latter, used by them only. They claim to have a jfama'tkhana 
too but that is now no more. 

The Kharwas speak Gujarati, a fact which they ascribe to long residence 
in Gujarat, and intermarriage with the people there. They, however, undei- 
stand Hindi and Urdu. Religious education appears to be fairly limited 
among them though their children go to Gujarati schools; some have also 

~ passed through the high school. A few girls have lately been going to schools 
and sewing classcs. 

As Arabs, at least formerly, the Kharwas follow the Refai family and arc 
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murids of theirs. This is fairly common among them. 

The Kharwas have been traditionally boatmen and there is no doubt that up 
to the Revent¢enth century. they plied the high seas. Lately, since the decay of 
Indian shipping, they ply the heavy boats which carry the riverine and 
coastal trade of Gujarat. Primarily, they are boatmen and sailors and not 
fishermen. Of late, many have taken to other professions like repairing 
machines and painting: some are contractors. 

The Kharwas dress like other Muslims. Till forty years ago the dress of 
the women was the sari, like other Gujarati women’s, but now it is the usual 
Muslim dress of Aurra, pyjama and dopatta, 

The Kharwas appear to have a consciousness of their origin. It is notice~ 
able however that they have allowed the janmChandi to drop and have pre- 
ferred to intermarry with other communities. This fact is explained by their 
tradition of intermarriage from carliest times with local people when a few 
of then onty had come to India. 


Kuatet 

The Khatris form the trading community residing in the central and northern 
districts of Gujarat. It is Jargely concentrated in Barada and its taluqas, 
Dabhot, Sankheda and Jabugam. 

As a community, the Khatris are primarily traders and particularly traders 
in cloth; they have other shops also c.g. dealing in spectacles. They also have 
flour-grinding mills and grain-shops; they work as painters and tailors too. 
As a middle-class educated conumunity, they have also entered government 
and other services. as teachers and subordinate civil servants. Some of them 
are atso lawyers. 

The Kuatris have fama thandi and a jama’s fund from which a house has 
been purchased in Bedeh from which help is given to deserving Khatri students 
in schools and colleges. Being larecly an cducated community, they have 
an enlirhtened concept of community organization and ceremonies. Many 
of the custams which they felt to be unwholesame are being done away with; 
for instance. music during mariage has been virtually banned and the gaehr 
limited to Rs. 127, Communal dinners have been made optional depending 
aM a persan’s resources, 

Marriages take place within the community only. Mutual gifts on these 
otensions have generally been regulated and fixed. This is also truc of ether 
occasions dike Afnuaah, agiga and bism-Pllah, which are celebrated according 
ta usual Maslini fashion. 

The Khatris speak Gujarati but follow Urdu and Hindi also. 

Khatri men dreas in shict or kurta and pyjama with cap. Many women 
wear the sani like other Gujarati women and some have taken to Aurta pyjama 
and dasarid, Generally, there appears to be no insistence on the uniform adop- 
tion of the hitter. 

; Chitiren ire giver. religious education in Urde but this is mainly designed 
ue i 


~ 
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to give them the basic knowledge of religious obligations; there has not been 
any hafz or mauiwi among them. As a community, Khatris are careful about 
theedischargecof) their religious duties; they observe fasts and many are hajis. 

Khatris are on the whole a prosperous trading community which attempts 
to mould its social structure according to the times. Knowledge about their 
origin is not available. It is possible that they have some kinship with the 
Hindu Khatris of south Punjab, notable trading community in the north: 
the Tanks, the community to which the Sultans of Gujarat belonged. was an 
off-shoot from them. But this is highly conjectural. 


MALIKS 

The Maliks are an agrarian community distributed in most of the districts 
in the mainland of Gujarat. In towns. they have taken to miscellancous urban 
occupations like labour, small shop-keeping and the like. In villages. they 
usually own smali pieces of land which they cultivate. 

The Maliks claim to have descended from soldiers who came with the Muslim 
invaders from the North and ascribe their communal appellation to the dis- 
tinction earned by their forbears in the field of battic. It is true that under 
the Mustim rulers Mahk was an order of nobility next to the highest, the Khan; 
but this claim, as fat as this community is concerned, is not convincing. 

The Mabks therefore claim distinction as the descendants of the former 
nobility; secondly, their names are distinguished by the suffix of din. 

The Maliks are organized in jania°ts and its rules are strictly observed. In 
Borsad. they have strong influence in an organization which controls most 
of the communal activities. This body runs the religious madrasahs and 
maintains the mosque and graveyard, paying for the mullah and the muezzin. 

The Maliks prefer to marry among near relatives, the girl being given outside 
only if a suitable bridegroom is not available among them. Both the maternal 
and the paternal branches are treated on a par in this matter. Matriage talks 
are always initiated by the bridegroom's people by sending a paigam to the 
bride’s people: this is confirmed usually by a gift of Rs. 5 from the former to 
the latter. 

Subsequently, gifts of eatables are sent to cach other by both parties. On 
the appointed day, the bridegroom proceeds in a procession to the bride’s place. 
Differences have arisen in Borsnd regarding the use of musical instruments in 
this procession. Those who believe in the use of such instruments, contrary 
to religious precepts, do net go to such functions. It is reported that formerly 
the drum was beaten for seven to fifteen days but in recent days, this noisy 
practice has greatly declined, no doubt to the great relief of the neighbours. 

Usually the nikal: is read by the mau/wi belonging to the local mosque. The 
meltr is usually fixed at Rs. 125 but varics according to the economic status 
of the parties. Formerly, a part of the dowry was taken in cash but now this 
is given up: but the bride’s people stilf are expected to give household goods, 
like bedsteads, bedspreads and utensils, to the newly-marricd couple, in addi- 
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tion to the. ornaments taken by the bride. 

After the nikah, the bridegroom's party is treated to Hight fereeiiente and 
then they rcturn to their place taking the bride with them. During the 
marriage, the bride is dressed up and her feet and hands are profusely coloured 
by henna; haldi is usually applied to the bridegroom too. The night precedmg 
the nikal: is also one during which the women observe an all-night vigil m the 
bridegroom's place. On the next day is the feast when the bridegroom's party 
is treated to an claborate feast; only the bride's father and near relatives have 
their food sent to them separately for they are said not to eat in these parties. 

The age of marriage for boys is usually seventeen to twenty-two, for girls it 
is fourteen to sixteen, 

The birth of the first child almost always takes place at the bride’s place. 
At birth, the kalnial: is read into the new-born infant’s ear. Small presents are 
received from near relatives. The sixth day is the Cihatthi when the mother 
and the child ure given a bath; offerings of rice, wheat or other cereals are 
made by visitors. Formerly, drums were beaten on this occasion but now this 
practice has been declining. 

Death is followed by the ceremonial bath given to the dead body when the 
namaz is read and the dead body interred with due Muslim observances. From 
the time of the death to that of the siyarar (taking the dead body to the grave- 
yard), no food is cooked in the fiouse but is received from relatives and friends. 

After the interment of the dead body, flowers and sheet of cloth are put on 
the grave. On returning home, food is prepared which is shared by those who 
had accompanied the zirarat. The clothes and personal effects of the deceased 
are distributed to the poor. They are collected on the night of the death and 
distributed in the morning when the dohar takes place, 

Mourning is observed for four-and-a-half months, after which the ceremony 
of * breaking the seg" (mourning) takes place. 

When the child is five years old. the ceremonies of bismt-ONah and khatnah 
are gone through. The child is taken in a small precession to the tomb or 
mausoleum of the local patron saint (Shah Syed Sa’dul-lah Pir in Borsad), 
wearing new cloths and a sera. Formerly, it was preceded by music but now 
this is done only by a few. At the mausoleum, the majawir makes the child 
spenk and read bism-Tlah, thus initiating him into religious learning. 
‘Flowers and faddus are distributed on the conclusion of this ceremony. 

. Then the people return to the platform of the local mosque where the rela- 
tives give small amounts as the salami of the child. 

On the same sight, the Atamah (circumcision) takes place. Those who 
favour music, have drums beaten on this occasion; others do not. Women 
folk observe it by assembling and singing in the child’s home. 

The Maliks speak Urdu at home but it is highly mixed with Gujarati 
words and their pronunciation is not very pure; for instance, the Persian ‘z* 
is generally pronounced as ‘j'. Names are thus altered differently; Zahidah 
becomes Jaheda or Jadu. While respect is given to elders, the Urdu honorific 
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appellations were reported to be less uscd. In writing and other communica- 
tions, Gujarati mixed with Urdu words is used. 

Elementary religious education is given to the children in the local madrasahs; 
those who intend to take to religious life as teachers, and mitliahs, go to 
advanced religious schools in Anand, Nadiad and Rander. In towns a growing 
number of children go to secular schools for their education, in addition to 
the religious instruction. 

The Maliks appear on the whole to be poor and educationally backward; 
some of them are well to do and a few comparatively wealthy, Education is 
now spreading and awareness of modern conditions has brought 2 greater 
consciousness of their Islamic heritage. They are therefore influenced by move- 
ments like the Wahabi and Razakhani which are currently being propagated in 
Gujarat. They listen to the wa’iz of the manulwis and other learned men who 
come down to them occasionally. 

Among Muslims, their associations are mostly with the Syeds, Pathans, 
Behlims and Sunni Vohras; with others their relations are on the whole cordial. 
With Muslims, their greeting is expressed in the usual formulae of salam al- 
aikum, holding hands which is replied to by wa-a’l-aikum salam. To non- 
Muslims, it is the Gujarati gretting sahibji as it is commonly exchanged. 

As a community, the Maliks are in the process of change. This is expressed 
by their greater awareness of rites and customs which are felt to be costly, 
ostentations and against the basic simplicity of Islam and which therefore 
deserve to be discarded. Music is one such instance. Another is the greater 
‘emphasis placed upon the Urdu language and its adoption in more aspects 
-of life. Finally, they feel that children should also receive a minimum of 
religious cducation and a few should also proceed to higher education in this 
direction, thus serving the community. 

‘LUHAR 

‘In! Baroda and adjoining areas, there are two communities of blacksmiths, 
‘both coming from the north. One call themselves only Luhars; in Baroda, 
‘they have two households; the others, Sarania or Sarang, have about fifteen 
to sixteen house holds. 

In both cases, while there is commensality with all Muslims, marriage takes 
place within the community only. Since there is only a limited number of 
‘families here, they have to go to Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan for thiese. 
Engagement is confirmed by small presents from the bridegroom’s side to the 
bride’s depending on the financial condition of the parents. Among the Luhars, 
a community dinner is a must, both at the bride’ s and the bridegroom’s place. 
‘The bridegroom’s party proceeds in a marriage party to the bride’s and it is 
customary for them to stay there for two days. 

Occupationally, the Luhars have taken to the workshops and iron foundries 
‘which have been opening recently. The children are given elementary reli- 
‘ gious education and also sent to ordinary schools. ‘Some of the young. men 
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have passed the High School examination also. 

The Liuhars.are very few in Baroda and Gujarat to forma distinct community. 
They are immigrants who have by and large retained their Kinship and other 
connexions outside this area. 


MANSURI-TANTGARA 

This is one of those instances where two Separate conimunities have come 
together to form a single unit. The Mansuris have about a hundred house- 
holds in Baroda and the Tantgaras, nearly twenty-five. The Mansuris were 

_ cotton-threshers and the Tantgaras prepared he guts, used in their tureshing 
apparatus. This necessity brought the two together; beginning with com- 
mensality, it extended to inter-marriages and then the community came to be 
known by the joint name of Mansuri-Tantgara jazz's. 

With this, reformed customs have been introduced. Afe/ir has been fixed 
at Rs, 127.50 out of which Rs. 112.50 is handed over to the bride. ‘The mar- 
riage party proceeds in a procession to the bride’s place but music has been 
banned. Jama'tbandi is fairly strong and the marriage is performed in the 
presence of the pancit and any infraction of the regulations is liable to be 
punished with a fine. 

The Mansuri-Tantgaras have a mosque of their own and a graveyard too 
but like every mosque it is open to all Sunni Muslims. They celebrate festivals 
like other Sunni Muslims and a number of them are the disciples of the Refai 
family. The children are given elementary religious cducation in local madra- 
sahs and some young men are fafizes, ic. Chose who can repeat the Gur'an 
by heart, 

Educationally, this is a progressive community as many young men have gone 
to schools and colleges and a few have become graduates. 

The well-to-do section of the community is mainly a trading one. running 
small hotels, cycle and other shops. The poorer ones are milk vendors, mill 
workers and also engaged in the traditional calling of gut-making. They 

‘speak Gujarati with an admixture of Urdu werds. 

The flexibility of the casts pattern in the craftsman sections of the Muslim 
sotial order is indicated by this joint community. Like many other 
communities, this tog is 2 local community, mainly centered around 
Baroda. 

Another community known as the Mansuri is found in the eastern part of the 
Baroda district, in Malpur, Bahadurpur, Nandot and Vaghodia. They are 
aware of branches of their community settled in Baroda and Bharuch but as 
their marriage chra is limited only to their immediate settlements, they have 
RO Marriage connexions with them. 

This community is mainly 2 labour community, specializing in house-build- 
ing masenry work, They declire that formerly, they alone were able to do 
this work but subsequently, they taught it to others, as well. They are the 
followers of the Pir Saiyid Ali Miyan of Batwa, a Bukhari Syed. 
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MaARwapi (NortH GUJARAT) 

There are two-separate communities known by this name, both immigrants 
from Rajasthan. One is settled in north Gujarat, Siddhpur and Ahmedabad 
and the other in Baroda. 

The first community is also referred to as the Jhalari Jama’t after Jhalor, 
their original place. They have about two hundred houscholds in Ahmedabad 
and nearly ninety in Sidhpore. The headquarters of the jama’t are in Sidhpore. 
The yama’thandi is strictly followed and so is endogamy; if anyone marries his 
daughter outside the jama’t, he is forthwith expelled. This punishment is 
specially designed to make it possible for a poor Marwadi to have a bride for 
his son or a bridegroom for his daughter within the community. 

Many of the customs which are becoming obsolete in other communities 
are retained by the Marwadis. Sanmausa is observed and the first child is 
invariably born in the girl’s parental home. Khana: was formerly celebrated 
with a communal feast and beating the dhol, which for the last few years has 
become infrequent. But in marriage, the engagement is still marked by the 
use of pithi, turmeric mixed with flour, and the sprinkling of colour. For- 
merly, two seers of gur per person was distributed over the whole community 
but this has now been given up; only the immediate relations are now given 
the grr. 

The Rajasthani influence was marked during marriage by the custom of 
kusumba being shared, but now this has been given up due to prohibition. 
Kuswnba means opium paste which used to be ritually partaken by the Raj- 
puts. This was partaken by the entire jama’r on the occasion of the bride- 
groom’s party's visit to the bride’s place; now only the visiting barat party is 
fed and a fixed amount handed over to the jama’t. 

Marriage had and still Rajasthani customs. The bridegroom was accoutred 
with the sword and with it he touched the leal-girt mandap before he entered 
it. He was welcomed by his mother-in-law or any other clderly lady in the 
manner in which the Rajputs were welcomed. namely, by a thali (plate), con- 
taining some sindur or vermilion and a diya (light), being waved before him and 
a tilak mark being placed on his forchead. Now this has gone out of fashion, 
Still the procession with music and band has not been banned. 

Next day, after the nikah, festivitics take place though net on the same scale 
as before. The bridegroom was called to the bride’s place where the bride 
and bridegroom were made to sit facing each other and strike cach other with 
flower-sticks. Then a ring was dropped in a cup of water and both tried to 
take it first. The bridegroom’s footwear was hidden and he was hard put 
to get it back. Now, we were told that this has been to a great extent done 
away with. 

The mefr is fixed at Rs, 125. Jahez or dowry is given * according to means)’; 
Cash dowry was also paid formerly but is now rare. , 

Formerly, death was marked by another Rajasthani custom. Boiled. wheat 
and chapatis were carried to the graveyard with the coffin and Ausumba was 
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prepared and partaken there. The coffin alone required about forty to fifty 
yards of cloth. Now kusumba is no longer possible and the amount of cloth 
required has been cut down to fifteen yards. 

Pirsnnicidias; common among the Marwadis and the bulk of them are the 
murids of the Refai family of Baroda. 

Mainly, the Marwadis or the Jhalari Jam‘at is an urban community, engaged 
miinly in labour and small trade. A few have prospered in trade and educa- 
tion is increasing. Their language is an Urduized form of Gujarati, namely 
a language that is mainly Gujarati but with Urdu words and inflexions. In 
writing and reading, they use the Guyarati script alone. Elementary religious 
instruction is given to children in the madrasahs to which they are generally 
sent. 


Manwapt (BARODA) 

This community is also known as the Ansari as has been noticed carlier 
but in Barada mostly as Marwadis. According fo some of the morc- 
knowing, their community is of Arabic origin which migrated to India with 
Muhammad bin Qasim during his invasion of Sind. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury, they came to Baroda. . 

In Baroda. they came as masons for the construction of state buildings like 
the Palace, Nyaya Mandir and Khanderao Market from their native places 
in Rajasthan. Now a number of them are engaged in nickel-plating eating 
utensils, Some of them having had cducation, have also become teachers 
and clerks, 

During the recent years, the dress of Marwadis has changed from the tradi- 
tional Rajasthani pattern to that of the average Gujarati Muslim. Older 
people even now wear the dkoti and the heavy turban. Yellow colour is pre- 
ferred by women for their dresses and the turbans of the men folk are also 
red or yellow. During the marriage ceremonies, the use of turmeric paste 
is frequent. Also common is the customary singing of the women folk to 
the accompaniment of the dhol (tom-tom). Both these practices reveal the 
hold of tradition on them though the change is coming over. One of the things 
they particularly made a point of was that they detest the acceptance of any 
money for their girls. The mehr ranges from Rs. 30 to Rs. 500. Dowry is 
nat usinlly given, 

As a community they are the followers of the Nagore Syeds, Syed Mohi- 
wde-din. Their linguage is now Gujatati with a very heavy tinge of Urdu 
and Rajasthani words. They have an elementary form of fama thand? with 
perdes who decide on matters of communal concern. These are cleeted 
from Unie ta time. (See also supra pp. 80-1). 


Mosuss op Mostinas 


Momins, popularly called Momnas, are a cultivating community found 
all over north Gujarat. especially in the Banaskantha and Mehsana districts, 
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Their legends ascribe their conversion to Islam to Pir Kabir-u’d-din, the six- 
teenth century Nizari missionary. Since then he, and in a wider context, 
his numerous descendants have been accepted as pirs by the Momnas. In fact, 
the descendants of the pirs have actually ‘ divided’ their jurisdiction among 
their followers and Momnas are often distinguished as Imamshahi Momins, 
Mashaikhi Momins and by a few cther appellations. 

One of the important groups of these Momins is that of the Mashaikhi 
Momins, the followers of the eighteenth century Isma‘ili preacher, the descen- 
dant of Pir Kabir-wd-din's brother, Pir Mashaikh, whose history has been given 
eailicr, Jn recent years, a disaffection against their hereditary pirs has resulted 
insignificant schism being opened among the Mashaikhi Momins, 

The first was the urge for Islamization which began with the Momins in 
Bombay. These reformists, under the infiuence of Deobandi preachers and 
also affected by the freedom form tradition which they found in Bombay, 
viewed with dismay the ignorance and backwardness of their pirs. More 
significantly, they inclined towards the Sunni faith while traditionally, the 
mission had been a Shi'a Isma’ili one. Efforts were made to prove that Pir 
Mashaikh was a Sunni while equally strenuous efforts were made by the pir 
to prove that he was a Shi’a and that some of his dubious statements had been 
made duc to the necessity for taquiyva, undee the oprressive reign of Aurangzeb. 

For a number of years a bitter struggle ranged within the community and 
even now, it is by no means over. The present pir is a convinced Shi'a and 
under his guidance, some of the works of Pir Mashaikh have been published. 
So also have they been issued under the auspic*s of the ‘‘ reformist °’ organiza- 
tion. 

At present, the Momins are divided into several sections. For the most part, 
they are traditionalists who still venerate their pirs and rendei the traditional 
dues to him. These followers have one or the other of the members of the 
family as their pir, though a greater number follow the lineal descendants of 
Pir Mashaikh. The second largest wing is that of Sunnis. mostly of Deobandi 
inclinations. under whose leadetship a well-known religious madrasah has been 
functioning at Chhapi in north Gujarat. Significant numbers have also taken 
to the Ithna-A’shari ferm of Shiism. There are some who accept the Aga 
Khan and the Nizari Ismaili Shiva faith and are known as the Aga Khanis. 

Those following the Pir—what may be called the orthodox—call themselves 
as Shi’a Ja’fari to distinguish themselves from Shi’a Isma‘ili and Shi‘a Ithna- 
*Ashati. This nomenclature is after Ja’far al-Sadiq. the sixth Shiva Jam; 
and the Pir Saheb, who preferred this nomenclature calls himself a Ja’fari. 
The Pir annually visits every village where his followers are numerous and is 
treated with great deference by his followers. Festivities and especially wa’izes 
or sermons are held in which the followers are given religious discourses by the 
pirs. Every follower is expected to pay a tithe of approximately Rs. 24 per vear; 
the usual Isma’ili payment is the daslondh ot the tenth of the total earnings but 
in this splinter community, this is no longer insisted upon. 
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Every Momin village moreover has a religious organization centred around 
the Bacehanu. This is the symbol of the Pir in the village where a replica of the 
pies gedids\aniatained. Here also are conducted minor religious ceremonies 
peculiar to the community, On the tenth of every Muslim month, the parar, 
equivalent to the Uindu charanamrit, is given as a fabarruk or offering to the 
followers, There is a basin of water touched by the Pir to which more water 
js ndded and over which the Pir's genealogy, in line from the Prophet to him. 
is recited and which is then reverentially partaken by the followers, 

Other insututions found in larger villages are a mosque in which the namaz 
is offered in the “ Shiva Jafari way ° and an Jinarnbada where the tabuts, tazias 
of Muharram are brought to rest on the tenth day. A madiasah is also generally 
attached to the mosque in which the children receive elementary religious educa- 
ion, studying especially the Tudifat-w'l-Mominin, a basic work written by the 

_ present Jfasar Pir for the instruction of his followers and the Tarigar, a work 
of Pie Mashaikh, 

These Momins are almost wholly an agzarian community among whom 
education, especially modern education. has not made much headway. Their 
dress is yery much like the north Gujarat peasant’s though the use of the pyjama 
is becoming more frequent. The more distinguishing feature is the beard 
which most of the men wear. The women wear dust-red petticoat like glagras, 
very nearly indistinguishable fram other women. Among women, the Muslim 
pattern of the pyjamas is now in vogue; the older women still wear the tradi- 
tional ghaere-odiini. 

Together with agriculture, they are weaveis and almost every household 
has a hand-loom. Their language is Gujarati with the north Gujarat infiexion 
and they celebrate all Mustim festivals and in addition celebrate the E8th Zil- 
hujia as Pd-i-Ghadir and 24th as Pd-i-Mubahida. The 21st of Ramzan is 
alsa observed as the Shahadat, the day an which the grandsons of the Prophet 
were nvtrivred., 

The marriage ceremony is conducted by the Afadarris o1 the local religious 
preceptor according to Muslim rites. It probably contains overtones of the 
onion faith which more field-work would reveal. 


The reformist movement began. as mentioned earlier, with the Momins who 
nigmitcd ty Bombay in search of employment. Here they took mainly to 
vicioua diving, the hackney horse carriages which, before the introduction 
of the taxis, were the main transport vehicles of Bombay. A number of them 
have new become taxt-drivers and are also engared in other miscellancous 
occupations, 

Vhe movement! commenced in the last years of the seeand decade, about 
TOTRIS when a monthly macarvine, Afominenitra, was started attacking the 
rss apd their scteup and bewatling the ignorance of the cammunitv. The 
reformers were af the Sunni persuasion and it was said that some of the close 
MHS 
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relations of the then Hazar Pir were inclined that way. It was said that Sunnism 
was the accepted doctrine of the Pir Mashaikh and it was altered subsequently 
by his descendants who delibciately propagated the doctrines of the Shi'a 
Isma‘ili persuasion in their own intercsts. 

Intensive propaganda work in north Gujarat weaned away a considerable 
section of the Momins, especially those who had come to the towns, from their 
allegiance to the Pir. These doctiines were also affected by Deobandi teachers 
who preached a purer form of Islam, rejecting the pir-miuridi system and the 
idolatrous veneration traditionally accorded te pirs, tomts and similar religious 
symbols. The madrasah at Chhapi, when established, became a centre of this 
movement. 

Islamization is necessarily greater among these Momins and is reficcted in 
their dresses, speeches and ideas. Every north Gujarat town especially Siddh- 
pur and Palanpur have significant sections of these peoples who are conspicuous 
in their zeal for reform. Also, it is accompanied by a shift away from the 
traditional agrarian pattern of livelihood though, in recent years. the movement 
has begun to seep into rural arcas as well. In towns, the reformed Momins 
have come to form the urban labour and lower middle class communities. 
Education, especially religious education, is of course, popular but secular 
education in ordinary schools is also becoming morc common. 


Another branch of the Momins consist of the followers of Imam Shah found 
in and around Ahmedabad. They call themselves as Pragati Satpanthi Momins 
in order to distinguish themselves from the non-Muslim followers of Imam 
Shah, who, in their terminology, are the ‘ Guptis * 01 concealed. The doctrines 
of these Guptis, also called Imam Shahi Matias, merit a different treatment. 
In part, they have been treated in a paper by Ivanow, to which reference ha 
been made carlier. 

The Satpanthi Momins are the followers of Imam Shah and venerate his 
mausoleum at Pirana. They have jamathbandi but in recent years, internal 
quarrels have had a disastrous effect on it. Now, only an informal election 
of the Patel is made subject to general approval. 

Momin customs retain heavy oveitones of tradition. Safwansa is observed 
after which the would-be-mother leaves for her parental house. The birth 
is marked by a gencral dinner given by the girl’s father. The sixth day cere- 
mony is observed by some. Usually a girl on her first pregnancy stays for 
about a year at her parents” place. 

Bism-? lah is again the responsibility of the mother’s parents and is marked 
by a general celebration, like a ‘ miniature marriage’. A procession is taken 
out and the child receives presents, more in the nature of presents made to the 
parents. Khatnait was formeily marked again by a gencral feast but 'thisoas 
becoming Jess common. 


Marriage is preceded in Ahmedabad by a typical Ahmedabadi custom, 
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navjoii. A small paper boat is fashioned and ceremonially handed over to a 
fugir, He then leads 4 procession to the river where it is ceremonially floated 
—syiittatic of thendesire to have a smooth sailing in the forthcoming marital 
life. Then a general dinner follows. 

Colour was sprinkled formerly during the bridegroom's procession to the 
bride's place but this has now become rarc. In well-to-do families. gold was 
given in dowry, with other presents Jike sufagpuda, which contains sindur or 
vermition and such other articles, ritually associated with to married status. 
This is evidently a trait which is common both to Hindus and Muslims. 

At the time of the Aida’ or the departute of the bride from her parental home. 
relations give presents to the newly-wedded pair. Formerly, the bridegroom 
was invited to dine at his father-in-law’s place for the four Fridays fotfowing 
the marriage—a custom now becoming rare. 

Among other Muslim rites on the occasion of death, it is usual to break the 
wife’s bangles immediately following the death of the husband. The usual 
funcrary ceremonies, the tenth-day. twenticth-day and the forticth-day are 
observed, 

The Satpanthis, both the ‘ Concealed * and‘ the Open’ keep their religious 
tenets more or less private to themselves and do not readily explain them to 
strangers, The mutual grecting between two Satpanthis is by the word 
“Hejanda * which is explained as the declaration ‘ Hai Zindah’, or ‘Is Alive’, 
a testimony to the continucd presence of the frnamt. Marriages are stricuy 
within the community only. The strong in group fecling is also indicated by the 
fact that in Ahmedabad they are concentrated in a sinele locality named after 
them, 

Religious education is popular though they do not have maihvis and fafizes. 
Secular education is fairly well advanced; we were told that nearly 80 per cent 
of the community is literate and there are many graduates as well. In Ahmeda- 
bad, the community is primarily engaged in trade and in villages, in agriculture. 
Economically, it is a fairly well-off middle class community. 

The Momins claimed as their mother tongue Urdu tinged with Gujarati 
though they could read only Gujarati. It would be more correct to say that 
though they understand Urdu and speak it to some extent, their basic language 
is Guiirali which they try to embroider with Urdu words. 


MOASHL 

The Morkash are one of those cammunities whose traditional craft has been 
killed with the impact of the machine age on India. They were originally 
mannfacturers of paper: their name is derived from morah or the pulp which 
they grinded to prepare paper. They handed this paper to the Kagdis who 
then prepared note-books and other materials for sale. Now that chisemft 
has been killed by the production of cheap machine made paper, mast of them 
have become mil workers or opened small shops or taken to miscellaneous 
occupations. 
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The Morkash claim that they are Syeds and came originally from Sind. 
Their-aumbers-were forme. ly large: and they had a locality of their own; lately, 
these numbers have declined and Ahmedabad was said to have only seventeen 
households. This decline has led to the break-up of the fama’tbandi system 
and affected the endogamous pattern of marriage. 

This has its effect on their customs too which are shedding off thei: traditional 
overtones. Satwansa was formerly observed with considerable show but has 
lately become simpler. The siath-day is observed and the child is named on 
that day by the father’s sister. These occasions are marked by feasts and pre- 
sents to the daughter and her newboin child. The fortieth day, when the 
purificators bath is taken, marks the end of the ‘ unclean’ period. 

Bism-i? Hah is again marked by a general feast as in Kiatnal. The custom 
of navjoti, floating paper-boats, has gone out of fashion but the communal 
feast is common on the occasion of marriage. Traditional customs which 
continue are the use of colour during marriage; the women of the bridegroom’s 
family ceremonially visit the bride carrying presents for her, genetaily fout 
golden bangles, four sets of clothes and swhagpuda which invariably contains 
perfume. 

A ritual biacelet tied to both the bridegroom and the biide’s wrist marks the 
commencement of the marriage ceremonics. A coconut is also ritually broken 
and asum of Rs. 1.25 given at the tomb of the patron pir before the bridegroom’s 
party proceeds to the bride’s reception. Other gifts too are more or less fixed; 
the brother-in-law receives Rs. 10 when he holds the reins of the bridegroom 
before he reaches the bride’s place; so is the /izq or claim of the bridegroom’s 
sister when the bridegroom returns with the bride to his place. Both these 
customs indicate a relinquishment of a certain claim of the brother on his sister 
and of the sister on her brother, in favour of the conjugal partner. 

Other traditional customs which have continued are the tika in which the 
mother-in-law welcomes the bridezroom to her house. Music has not been 
banned and the dio! commonly accompanies these ceremonies. On the fourth 
day after marriage, the Aengana or the ritual bracelet is ceremonially untied. 

Death is marked by the widow's bangles being broken and food uncooked 
for three days. The usual funerary ceremonies on the tenth day, after four- 
and-a-half months and one year are observed. 

Being predominantly a labour community, the Morkash are poor. Children 
are sent to clementary madrasahs and more increasingly to schools; some 
have studicd up to high school but none has yet gone to college. The Morkash 
speak a very diluted form of Urdu full of Gujarati words and infiexion; but 
those who can read. read Gujarati alone. 


PATHAN 
Pathans are one of those communitics which has come and settled in Gujarat 
since the times of the Sultans of Delhi. Historical evidence suggests the exis- 
tence of these cantonment colonies from the time of Muhammad bin Tughuluq, 
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in the fourteenth century. Subsequently, under the rule of the Mughals, 
Afghan garrisons entered Gujarat in large numbers and established their centres. 

‘The consequence has been the foundation of a number of Pathan villages in 
all parts of Gujarat. Indigenization has affected the Pathans, settled for 
generations here to the extent of making them indistinguishable from other 
Muslims; moicover, they have been divided into small territorial units within 
which alone do their marriages take place. There is virtually no link between 
the numerous Pathan areas in different parts of Gujarat; the Afghan jania'r 
of Ahmedabad is not cognizant of the rural Pathans of Kaira and Bharuch 
districts, 

An account of the two Pathan communities—the Sama Pathans of central 
Gujarat and the Babi Pathans of north Gujarat is given here. 


SAMA PATIANS 

The Sama Pathans trace their origin to the village Sama or Samra near 
Peshawar and dev came to Gujarat as soldiers in the employ of the Nawabs 
of Khambhat (Cambay). From here, they went to Borsad and the nearby 
area mainiy to afferd protection to the Muslims there during the eighteenth 
century when Maratha terror was at its height. The Afghans were then Jed 
by their progenitor Musa Khan, who settled in Raja Phalia in Borsad and 
succeeded in warding off the Maiathas. The Malek chief in gratitude gave his 
dauchte: to Musa Khan and his progeny came to be known as Sama Pathan. 

In Borsad, there are about three to four hundred houscholds of Sama 
Pathans, distinct fram other Pathans. They have a fairly strong jana rbandi 
with a strong in-group feeling. This jamnarbandi has also been used to ban 
custams which were felt as undesirable; for instance, marriages where music 
was played were boycotted. Expensive communal feasts, which weie common 
before, have been curtailed though attendance is necessary on ‘ occasions 
of joy or sorrow’, Hike marriage and death. 

Marrhige is mostly airanged among near relations. Cousin-marriages are 
the preferred ones. especially paternal parallel and maternal cross-cousin- 
martinges. Divorce and widew remarriage are virtually unknown. The 
Samm Pathans are aware of the anomaly of banning widow remarriage in an 
Islamic society, Phe ban they have imposed upon the widows signifies a 
fundamental break with tradition: but they are not yet prepared to say it is so. 
Their justification for the ban lies in the argument that their widows do not 
suffer fram the disabilities and miseries endured bv the Hindu widows: there- 
fare, there is no immediate necessity for forcing this refarm. 

As stated above, Uie Sama Pathans claim that many of thei: former un- 
desiiable customs have been given up. These customs resembled those of 
other Muslims Hhe servers and the obligation on the girl's parents fMrbar 
ing the expenses of the first child-birth. The last days of pregnancy were 

_ first heralded by the distribution of sweets, made of oretii. in the community. 
This has new been banned as this kind of publicity of this fact is against the 
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spirit of Islam for even the husband should not be aware of his wife's delicate 
condition.,.Soe,also has the mairiage ceremony been stripped of the use of 
turmeric and other claborate customs. It may be doubted if the entire tradi- 
tional pattern has been completely jetusoned but the tendency was too clear 
to be missed. Not only was Islamization a factor in bringing about this 
change but also the increasing economic burden which made them in many 
ways unbearable fo: a community which is not affluent. 

The funerary expenses are borne by the mother’s family. The rivarat is 
performed in the local graveyard and after the party has returned to the local 
mosque. betel nut is distributed. On this occasion the presence of at least 
one member of every family is necessary. 

The Sama Pathan is a localized community found in Borsad only and since 
it is a fairly small one, reforms have been relatively easy to enforce. Educa- 
tionally. they are generally progressive. Elementary religious instruction is 
given but is generally limited to the Qur'an; more common is high school 
education afier which the boy takes to some job. A few graduates have also 
come up and one of our informants was a lawyer. 

The community was formerly agrarian but in recent years, it has been in- 
clining more and more towards urban occupations. They speak Urdu with 
Gujarati inflexions and can read only the Gujarati script; not Arabic. Purdah 
is not common among them though female education has become popular only 
recently. 

The dress patterns are like those of other Gujarati Muslims. 


Bast PATHANS 

The Babi Pathans were an important factor in the period of disintegration 
which foHowed the collapse of the Mughal empire in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. The Gaekwar-Babi conflict for the mastery of the central 
and north Gujarat is one of the significant episodes of eighteenth century 
history. The Babis finally ended by establishing their ruling houses in Palan- 
pur, Radhanpur, Janagadh and Mangrol. while the Gackwads established 
themselves in Baroda. 

Babi Pathans of more modest circumstances are found all over north Gujarat. 
Mostly, they are engaced in minor Government jobs and other services; even 
when they have land. they do not cultivate it but give it out. Increasinsly 
therefore. they are tending to congregate in towns and take to urban occupa- 
tions. Elementary religious education is given to children and they go to 
ordinary schools too; but not many can go higher up than the middle school 
level. 

As far as possible, the Babi Pathans prefer to marry among themselves but 
they also give their daughters to Behlims and Chauhans. They say that thev 
‘bring girls from Sheikhs and Sunni Vohras but do not give their own girls 

to them. 
“~~ Traditional customs still prevail to a great extent among Babi Pathans. 


™ 
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The expenses of the first child-birth are borne by the girl's father and this is an 
occasion for feasting the immediate relations. On the sixth day the child is 
named, thejname being given as in other Gujarati communities by the father's 
sister. Bism-?Hah, eqiqa and khatnak follow as among other Muslims and 
are occasions of celebrations and communal feasting. 

The sprinkling of colour in marriage is common when the two parties come 
together but the use of faldi or turmeric is not: even formerly, it was not pre- 
valent. The bridegroom’s party proceeds with music to the bride's place and 
the women throw salt and millet grains on the bridegroom. After the nikah, 
the brideproom’s party is treated to a dinner by the bride's father. The 
mirasins or singing women are commonly employed and they play on the 
dial and sing during the marriage. Other customs are as among ather Gujarati 
Muslims of the more traditional pattern. 

Funcrary expenses for women are dcfrayed by their parental household 
and other customs Hike the tenth, thirticth and forticth days, are observed. 
On the occasion of death. a communal dinner is held. 

Unlike the Sama Pathans, the Babi Pathans are as yet not ve-y greatly affected 
hy the rationalizing tendencies. 


PANARA-RISHAMWALA 

The Panaras are a craftsman community found both in Ahmedabad and 
Baroda. In Ahmedabad, they are called as Panaras, whereas in Baroda they 
have come to be known as Reshamwala. In Baroda. they have much fewer 
households than in’ Ahmedabad. For this reason, there is a fairly strong 
Jama thand? in Ahmedabad but not in Baroda, 

In Ahmedabad, the jemar is known as the Muslim Panara Jama’t which 
was founded in 1955, It has a President, General Secretary and a Treasurer 
elected according to a constitution framed in 1955. The jania‘r runs a reading 
room and clib where newspapers and indoor recreational games, like carrom, 
are provided. The object is to provide apportunities for the young men of the 
conumunity to come together. 

Since the community has been declining in recent years, as its traditional 
occupation of starching silk and cotton thread and preparing it for weaving, 
has been falling off, its endogamous pattein of marriage has also been affected. 
Both in Bareda and Ahmedabad. marriages have been contracted outside 
the community though formerly such relations were not common. 

Customs are mostly the same as thase of urban Muslim cammunitics with 
the emphasis on rationalization. Ostentation and wasteful expenditure has 
been to a great catent cut down: so also has been the use of colour and turmeric 
paste in marriage, Fhe system cf presents however continues: for instance. 
the bridegroom's party invariably sends a sulagmnde to the bride with duc 
ceremonies, 

he death is marked. as among others by breaking the bangles of the widow. 

Qitcrings are given for forty days and the other vsual observances on the tenth, 
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fortieth and other days are kept. 

Religious education is limited to elementary stages only. After it, at about 
the ‘see efesix>Vhe children attend ordinary schools. Literacy is fairly high 
and there are a few young men who have studied up to Matriculation; only 
very few have studied further. They speak Urdu mixed with Gujarati but are 
literate only in Gujarati. 

Very few of the Panaras are now engaged in the tiaditional calling of staich- 
ing silk and cotton thread. The bulk of them are mill workers and some 
have taken to private and minoi government jobs. As a ciaftsman community, 
it has no agricultural bias; in fact. it is confined to urban areas only. 

The Panaras like Morkash are the craftsman communities which have lost 
thei traditional occupation and have adjusted by taking to paid jobs in mills 
and elsewhere as well as by other means. The loss of traditional occupation 
has been reflected in the loosening of the traditional caste organization and 
the gradual drift of the community towards a wider group. 


SODAGAR 

Sodagars are a dwindling community of merchants settled in Patan. Thev 
appear to have come to Patan from south Arabia in the Mughal age when 
it was a flourishing centre of cotton and textile manufacture and intermarried 
with local Sunni Vohras. Their main business was to carly their precious and 
costly ware to West Asia. Thus, they had usually two establishments in the 
Hejaz and in Patan. Since the manufacture of these textiles declined and 
Patan lost its position, the Sodagar familics more and more stayed away in 
Arabia. About a century back, we were told, that there were more than four 
hundred and fifty Sodagar families in Patan; now barely a dozen remain. 

Many of these families have abandoned their houses in Patan and some of 
them are now crumbling. These residential houses built on substantial lines 
and 1¢sembling Mughal structures and decorated with intricate taghra inlay 
work make sorry ruins. The Sodagar mofhalla, once a flourishing locality, 
remains now a shadow of its former self. 

The Sodagais call themselves as Arab Sheikhs, distinct from the Patani 
Shaikhs. They had an organization of theirs, jama’t-Shams-Sodacaran, which 
looked after thei: garden and jama‘tkhana and ran the madrasah; but now 
due to a fall in the number of membeis. it is more or less a defunct body. 

As a foreign trading community still having its intimate links with West 
Asia, the Sodagars speak several languages fluently, especially Urdu and 
Arabic in addition to Gujarati. They send their boys after primary school- 
ing in Gujarati to Hejaz where they stay for several years to learn their trade. 
Mostly, they are still traders but a few have taken to private and government 
services. 

The well-knit in-gioup feeling and the Arab oriented culture is refleetechin 
the habits and daily life of the Sodagars. The hypergamous pattern of marriage 
is maintained in as much as the Sodagars do not give their daughters outside 
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though they may occasionally bring girls from outside. In fact, they prefer 
marriage, connexions in Arabia where they have trade and other interests, 
Their purdalt system is strict and women are veiled when they go out. Widow 
remarriages take place though divorces, as among other Muslims, are in- 
freauent. 

Till about ten years beforc, the men wore the flowing robes and the heavy 
turban and the close-fittine pyjamas: now, in Patan, they wear the shirts and 
pyjamas like other Muslims. The women dress more in the north Indian 
pattern with close-fitting pyjamas and low silken Kurfas over which the oddhui 
or the searfis worn. This is supplemented by a white burga when they go out. 

Like other West Asian people, the Sodagars are fond of black tea and thick 
Middic Eastern coffee. Also, they have a number of Middle Eastern dishes 
which are served on special occasions like bism-i]/att and marringe. Most 
of them are highly literate and continued contact with Arabia, especially the 
Hejaz has deeply Islamized them. Yet. they have not imbibed much of purist 
influence and have not given up the pir-murid? system. They are disciples of 
the Refai order. 

West Asian contact has also to a great extent prevented the indigenization 
of the Sodagars. They do not have the safwansa custom thouch the first child- 
birth takes place at the girl’s paiental home. The agiga is performed simul- 
tancously with the naming ceremony on tie seventh day. The processions 
which accompanied the bism-i’ lah formerly have now gone ont of fashion. 

Engagement is preceeded by the formal asking for the girl and the agrce- 
ment to the proposal by the bride’s people by sending a small present to the 
bridegroom. <A written agreement marks the conclusion of the engagement. 

Marriages are simple and the bridegroom walks on foot with the party to 
the bride’s place. An unusual feature of the marriage is the written talaq-i- 
tafwiz which is taken by the bride’s side and agreed to by the bridegraem. 
According to this condition, if the husband is unable to maintain his wife or 
fulfil the marital conditions, the wife has a right to claim a divorce without 
going through any complicated procedure. Another feature is the time fixed 
for nikal-Wdovani between the evening and the night pravers, which if exveceded, 
cause the parties to be visited by a fine. Fhe intention of this is given to be 
that no one should be made te miss the prayers owing to these celebrations. 

Communal dinners, with simplicity. are given both by the bride's side and 
the bridegraom’s as well, 

’ Death is marked by the ceremonies similar to other Muslims. Formerly, 
the entire juma'’s was given a dinner but this has now been restricted to im- 
mediate relations, 

Unlike other Gujarati Muslims, the Sodagar do not peepare taciay during 
the Muharram. They believe in pirs and visit tombs and other shrines for 
the fulfilment of their desires. 

The Soedagars speak a purer form of Urdu than other Muslims and can 
me and write it as well, Elementary education in religion is given after which 
MIA 
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children are sent to ordinary schools but they do not stay Jong there. After 
about|sixivearsof schooling, they are taken off and put into business. 

The Sodagars on the whole are a well-to-do and cultured people though 
their numbers are decreasing due to Jack of occupation in Patan. 


SHAIKH: JULAHA 

The Julahas, also called Yankar in Gujarati, are a fairly numerous com- 
munity of handloom textile weavers in Patan and Ahmedabad. Almost as 
a rule, all of them call themselves Shaikhs though as a community they are 
referred to as Vankars or Julahas. They have about three to four hundred 
households in Patan and a number of them have gone also to Ahmedabad. 

Though the Shaikh Julahas had settled down in Patan long ago and do not 
remember their original home, they do not appear to have originally belonsed 
to this area. Their language is basically Urdu or Hindustani which has bee 
overlaid with Gujarati infiexion rather than Gujarati which has Urdu words 
imported into it. In this, they differ from other Muslims. Patan in the past, 
from the time of the Sultans of Gujarat. was known for its textiles and it ap- 
pears that at some stage this community came and settled here and took part 
in developing this industry. 

AS a community, the Shaikh Julahas observe a strictly endogamous pattern. 
especially regarding the marriage of their daughters. As one of them remarked, 
they would not give their daughters even to Syeds. The community has no 
formal jama’: organization however and it is possible that girls are and have 
been taken from outside though it could not be ascertained from which com- 
munity. 

Most of the community ts still engaged in the traditional occupation of hand- 
loom weaving for which they are supplied yarn and paid at piece rates. This, 
however, is not enough and many young men also go to prepare Aidis, again 
at piece rates. In Sidhpore, where also there ts a considerable Vankar-Julaha 
population, they have also taken to other miscellaneous occupations. In 
Ahmedabad most of them are mill-workers. 

Many of the former customs have now undergone a change, especially those 
which entailed heavy expenses. Satwansa has been curtailed though the first 
child-birth takes at the parental home. Marriage is still celebrated with music 
and the procession to the bride’s place starts with coconuts being broken. The 
dinners which accompany these occasions formerly were attended by the janra’t 
but now only the immediate relatives are called. 

Religious education is given to the children in early stages after which thev 
go to ordinary schools. However, education, especially high school and higher 
education, is still not very common for the child is put ca:ly in some vocation 
to earn a livelihood. 

The decline of Patan as a handloom cloth producing centre has affected this 
community as also the Sodagars. It is possible that the condition of these 
people might improve if this trade is revived. 
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SHAIKH 

As has been stated before, the term Shaikh can cover a community of no de- 
finite origin; more precisely, since an individual can call himself a Shaikh and 
since this epithet can be claimed by any person of uncertain caste, groups of 
persons who have no definite associations can be covered by this term. 

Such groups are to be found in most Gujarat towns. Since these people 
have lived together for some time, in the same locality, a community feeling 
docs arise; and this is cited from ficld-work in a north Gujarat town. 

It was nat possible for the informant to tell us how many houscholds there 
were, for, in the same mohalia were also living Sindhis, Pathans and Faqirs. 
Possibly, there would be about four to five hundred houses. 

The Shaikhs have no jama’rhandi and no restriction on intermarriage with 
other communities, though as far as possible, they prefer marriages among 
near relations. Butif they find a boy good enough, a girl is married outside: 
they also. give girls in marriage more frequently to Sindhis. 

The customs which the Shaikhs have are the same as other Gujarati Muslims 
though they are accompanied by music. Dowry is given and, as our informant 
told us, it often became a point of prestige which entailed ruinous expenditure. 
The sprinkling of colour and the use of turmeric paste has been declining in 
recent years but has not been given up. Large-scale dinners are also being 
given up. 

Most of the Shaikhs are the followers of the Refai family and though 
disaffection appears to be growing they have not as yet given up the pir-muridi 
system. Elementary religious education is given to children but they do not 
atiend schools forlong. They have to be put into some job as carly as possible. 

‘The Shaikhs were reported to speak Urdu which is very much mixed with 
Gujarati; their Gujarati also contains Urdu words. As an urban community, 
without any definite associations or traditional occupation, they have taken 
to a-number of nuscellancous occupations, especially private and government 
service in lower levels. Also they serve as domestic servants in rich Muslim 
homes. Some have opened petty hotels and pan shops and have becom: 
‘drivers and ‘conductors in stafe transport and privately owned buses and 
trucks. 

Thus as a poor labour, and in better-off families, urban lower class 

community, the Shaikhs have been greatly affected by present-day pressures 
with the result that they have become dissatisfied with their condition. Some 
of them felt that they were net in a pasition to utilise the educational and other 
opportunities duc to their poverty and hence could not progress as much as 
as they would like ta have donc. 
— Yet it is notable that with widely differing backgrounds, a heterogeneous 
population has been able to develap a communal feeling sufficient to enable 
them to have a we and non-we feeling. Present day forces are against the 
formation of 2 strong close-knit community but in the past. they could have 
easily formed into an endogamous, caste unit. 
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SIPAHI-KASBATI : 

. The Sipahis, also called the Kasbatis in north Gujarat, are again a ceinnidaity 
of heterogencous origin found in most Gujarat towns. The word Sipahi means 
a soldier and the word Kasbati, derived from the Persian word gasbah, means 
the resident of a small town. In both cases thercfore it seems that this com- 
munity has its origin in the garrisons which were established at different points 
in Gujarat during the seventeenth, cightcenth and nineteenth centuries. To 
these wert added the retainers who came in with Muslim nobles during this 
time. ; 

Long association together has however, given to the Sipahis a greater homo- 
geneity than the Shaikhs who arc still too disjointed. There is a greater sense 
of community and a fama’ organization. Saurashtra is the headquarters of this 
for the majority of the community is resident in the peninsula. 

In the towns of mainland Gujarat, the marriage patterns of the community 
differ. In north Gujarat, the Sipahis claim that while they do not give their 
daughter outside, they occasionally bring their daughters-in-law from outside. 
In south Gujarat, intermarriage between Sipahis and parallel groups like Faqirs, 
Sindhis, Shaikhs and others, is frequent. These marriage connexions however 
do not extend to well-defined communitics Jike the Sunni Vohra, Maleks and 
others. : 

Occupationally too, the Sipahis have been a service community but since 
the decline of the former land-owning class which they served, they have taken 
to miscellancous urban occupations. They still prefer service, both govern- 
ment and private, and are to be found in positions like pcons, constables and 
the like. Education, both religious and other, is limited to essentials only ane 
higher education is denied gencrally by economic necessities. 

Generally, the Kasbatis speak a corrupt brand of Urdu heavily tinged with 
Gujarati infiexions and words; the literate, read and write Gujarati alone. 
Their dress too has undergone a change in recent years; especially, women 
who were formerly wearing the polka or the skirt, are now wearing the ordinary 
Muslim type dress of the Gujarati pyjamas and long kurta. 

In north Gujarat, Kasbati customs retain many features of the traditional 
system, Saftransa is observed and the first child-birth is at the girl’s parental 
home. Srusat or khatnal is more important than the bism-?/lah and was 
formerly celebrated with procession and music. Now this has been euntiled 
to a minimum. Agiga or shaving of the head is not done.’ 

Traditional Gujarati customs like mandwa and me/indi are observed dude 
marriage. The bridegroom procecded to th: bride’s place below a canopy of 
flowers held by four men. But the kangana is ticd even today and therbride- 
groom is accoutred with poniard; when they approach the bride’s place, the party 
is pelted with salt; to pratect themselves from that the bridegroom’s people 
provide themselves with umbrellas. Colour is also sprinkled and music played. 
The mehr, as in parallel Gujarati castes, is fixed at Rs, 127. Other presents 
are‘as usual, Ti fT 
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Funerary customs are also nearly the same as in other Muslim: communiues, 

The Sipalus are a community which, while distributed all over Gujarat, was 
more numerous in States than in British India for its patron class was in greater 
numbers there. In Baroda Uterefore the Sipahis were found in considerable 
numbers and they are also more numerous in Saurashira, 


Suorarurt JAMA'T 

“The Sholapuris are an immigrant community which came to Ahmedabad 
from Sholapur and its neighbourhood about half a century back in search of 
livelihood. Now they have about onc hundred and ten houscholds in Ahmeda- 
bad, A number of them are also settled in Surat, Nayasari and Billimora, 

Being a small community, the Sholapuris have an organized jante‘t- 
bandi system. Its office bearers, President, Honorary Secretary and the Trea- 
surer are elected annually by a General Meeting and the jama’t runs a madrasah 
which imparts elementary religious cducation. 

Occupationally, the Sholapuris—most of them—are mill-workers and 
they live mostly in one mohalia, Only a few of them speak Marathi now and 
they are literate in Gujarati though they also speak Gujarati heavily tinged with 
Urdu. High school education is spreading but even now there are not many 
boys educated up to this standard. Religious education too is limited to 
essentials, 

The customs too have undergone a change in the past years. Satvansa 
wats observed but has been given tle importance lately. The first child-birth 
is at the girl's parents’ place. ‘The siath day and the fortieth day pt rificatory 
ecremonics, followed by presents from Uhe parents to the daughter, are observed. 

Agiga and kiarah follow though for the later no definite time is fixed. 
Jisner el is however dane after four vears and four months as in other Muslim 
comununitics, It is becoming customary to observe it simply. 

Engarement ar ‘asking’ is setiled by the bridegroom's people visiting the 
bride's and making some presents of clothes and money. Some return gifts are 
hen made. The dhol ar foni-tont is played abeut two days before the marriare. 
Colour is sprinked en people on beth sides and turmeric imprints made. 
Henna is applicd both to boys and girls and the ritual bracelet, Agagana, is 
uicd. Five suits of clothes are sent to the bride's place by the bridegroom's 
people. Italso includes the suAagpuda which contains flowers, sugar, perfume 
and other toilet articles, 

The bridegroont coes in a precession to the bride's place, first stopping at 
the mausolepnt of a pir, Then follow the usual customs of the brother-in-law 
holding the rein and being paid something. Then the nikeh tales place and after 
it, the party is entertained. Fermerly, it was the occasion for dancine and 
singing but now this has been curtailed. Then the party leaves taking the 
bride with them, The father-in-law pays a salar? to the bridegroom. — 

Neat day, the sisters and other young relatives of the bride go to the bride- 


greain’s plice we call the bride home. “The fengena is then unticd and the rites 
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of the Pfourtly day” are performed. For four Fridays the bridegroom dines 
at the father-in-Iaw’s place, 

On the second day after the nikah, the two fathers ceremonially put turbans 
on each other's head and the two mothers exchange od/nis or scarfs, a ceremony 
symbolizing the birth of a bond between them. : 

Death is marked by the widow's bangles being broken immediately. No 
food is cooked for three days, until the ciyarat has been completed. The tenth 
day, twentieth day and fortieth day ceremonies are observed. On the forticth 
day, relatives are given a dinner. An annual observance is also customary. 

In many ways, it can be scen, the customs of the Sholapuris do not differ 
from those of other Muslims. It indicates two facts: first, that the basic 
regional differences have not been significant and secondly, indigenization 
has been to some extent responsible for rubbing out minor differences. 


SYEDS 

The Syeds can be said to form the highest communal group in the Muslim 
socicty. One of the noted writers on medieval Indian history, Dr. K. M. 
Ashraf notes this high position given to the Syeds both in the medieval and 
the modern age. This is derived from their real and sometimes hypothetical 
descent from the Prophet through his daughter Faitmah and her husband the 
Prophet's cousin ’Ali.! 

The Syeds enjoyed a special position in the Mughal polity and tegether with 
the Shaikhs, held a majority of the civil and ecclesiastical posts in the realm. 
In the army too, they were equally distinguished ,the Syeds of Bilgram having 
the distinction to hold the van of the Mughal line. Aurangzeb rebuked his 
grandson sharply when informed that he had called his Syed spouse, the 
daughter of a paji (reprobate) and under pain of punishment asked him to 
make up with her.* 

Scores of Syed familics entered Gujarat “during the reigns of the Sultans 
of Gujarat (1400-1570) and their successors, the Mughals (1570-1750).3. Most 
of them came from the North but a few also entered through the sea, settling 
in coastal towns like Surat and Cambay. The Afirat-i-Ahmadi, the cighteenth 
century chronicle of Gujarat, lists the following important families: 


1, The Shirazis 

2. The Bukharis 

3. The Rifwis 

4, The Qadiriyyas ; 


1 Ashraf, K. M., Life and Conditions of the People of Hindustan Gawan Prakashan, Dethi, 
1953), 71. 
2 Sarkar, J. M., Anecdotes of Aurangzeb, 81. 
.? Khatimah, 24-119, Translation 23-105. In this description of the notable saints of 
Gujara’y “Ali Muhammad, besides the ten Syed familics mentioned, includes a number of 
\ Syede, Wainid and also a number of other families. 


\ 
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-5, The Meshhedis 
G. The Idrusis 
Teale! Tirmizis 

8. The Bhaktaris - 
9. The Arizis 

10, The Zaidis, and 
fl. The Mahdavis4 


Of these. the Bukharis have been among the most well-known. Their 
forbea1. Syed Burhan-u’d-din Qutb-i-Alam was the patron saint of Muzaffar 
Shah, the founder of the independent dynasty of Gujarat. Even more well- 
known was his son Shalt ‘Alam who flourished in the reign of Qatb-u'd-din 
Shah and Mahmud Shah Begada {late fifteenth century).3 The family con- 
tinued to be a prominent one in the reigns of the Sultans, rivalling the Sultans 
themselves in their popularity and power. It was divided into several branches 
and took a prominent part in the power-struggle during the reigns of the last 
Sultans of Gujarat. prior to the Mughal canquest. 

Other Syed families too held prominent pasts under the Sultans and included 
eminent Sufis among their members. Actually, many of them founded the 
pir-nutridi system which became the livelihood of their descendants and brought 
them both affluence and eminence. Both Sikandar and ’Ali Muhammad 
describe the miracles ascribed to them with carnestness and in detail. 

Of these, the Mahdavis, now mostly in Palanpur and Dabhoi, have belonged 
to what the Sunnis term a schismatic sect. being the followers of Shaikh 
Muhamnid Jaunpori, the founder of the Mahdavi order. They have been the 
‘pirs of the Tais and a few other smaller communities who have been the fol- 
lowers of this sect. 

Another family of Syeds, tracing their origin from Nizari Pirs and having 
within their ranks the important Imam Shah, entered Gujarat as Ismaili mis- 
Nonaries. as has already been mentioned. They have spread over north and 
south Gujarat but have more or less remained distinct from other Sveds. owing 
to the differences they had in dogma and faith. 

These have been some of the prominent Syed Hneages which have proli- 
ferated in the course of time. A few families have continued to be rich but 
the bulk of them have become poorer, becoming increasinely alienated from 
their cultural heritace and the learning which had distinguished their forbears, 
This has alsa been truc of the numerous other lines founded by other Syed 

. dignitaries. 

In facet, only thase families have continued to be relatively affluent who have 
heen able to maintain themselves at socially strategic positions like those of 
gazis or could secure large landed grants from former states where theyolich! 

* hove, (0-79, Troendation 55-61, 

& Afinstet-Silaridacd, F2-Ob, 


*Svora Chap. Wi, 
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important military posts. Even here, the process of branching off and the 
incessanteifragmentation of the patrimony had had its effects. Thus, the 
Syeds can hardly be regarded as an affluent scetion of the Muslim community, 

In addition, the number of the ‘ true’ Syeds, in itself not insignificant, has 
been swelled by a considcrable number of immigrants. This tendency is no 
new one; a well-worn Persian couplet, rather cynically, sums up this unobtrusive 
phenomenon of social rise: 


Pish az-in qassab budemy, &a'd az-in sashtim Shaikh, 
Imsal ghallah chun arzan shawad, Syed mishawim. 


“Before this, we were butchers but this year, we have become Shaikhs; as 
the grain becomes cheap this year, we shall become Syeds.” Keeping them- 
selves aloof from these pseudo-Syeds and at the same time proving their bona- 
fides, is one of the major concerns of the genuine Syed families which feel 
themselves to be in danger of being swamped. 

Moreover, very often, the claim to be a Syed is questioned, especially if the 
person concerned makes use of his real or alleged lineage to establish himself 
as @ pir or for distributing amulets and charms. Both of these activitics arouse 
unfavourable attention, if practised too openly in cities like Alimedabad or 
Baroda; a single-sheet pamphlet which attacked such a practitioner began with 
the pointed question: ‘* You claim to be a Syed; what proof have you for this 
assertion? ”’ : 

The ‘truce’ Syeds are therefore highly sensitive to marriage connexions and 
those customs which bespeak or even suggest a Syed origin. Other indices 
which are taken to suggest a genuine Syed background are: relative fluency 
in Urdu, unmixed with Gujarati, for, in Syed houscholds, till recently well- 
versed in Persian, Urdu was the home language; certain peculiarities in dress, 
which are however fast disappearing, like green turbans. 

Marriage among the Syeds is arranged as far as possible within the immediate 
kin group. Aifa'at is examined with special care, if an alliance outside is 
contemplated and, shajras and lineage charts on beth the sides are examined 
with expert care. Naturally, the purer a family is. namely, the degree to which 
it can present an unblemished record free from non-Syed connexions, the 
higher it ranks and the more particular it is in forming new connexions. WNot- 
mally, the parentage of the mother does not count in Muslim calculations 
but on such occasions when delicate balances for delicate matters are in use, 
such matters become amply relevant and can and do turn the scales thus 
determining the status of a family. 

Within the immediate kin group, the favoured marriage is mother’s brother's 
daughter’s marriage, which is said to be particularly welcome. Many reasons 
are given for this preference. For the parents, especially the mother, it is 
the cementing of alicady existing ties; besides, the mother feels that her brother's 
daughter will be a more congenial daughter-in-law than the one brought from 
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any other household. For the girl's parents, if they have found their sister 
to beimaipeeddhoucchold. other things being equal, the prospect of giving the 
gil there is attractive. To the boy who has usually found his maternal uncle 
to be one of the most tolerant of his relatives, this alliance can mean the con- 
summation of a claim. In fact. such betrothals were not uncommon in Sycd 
houscholds formerly even in infancy, thauch now they are very scarce. 

Less preferred is an ‘exchange alliance, viz. father’s sister's datghter’s 
marringe and the paralicl cousin-mariages. The Muslim law of succession 
is also said to favour cousin alliances for it allots a share to women and there 
is abways a desire to keep the family property within itself. 

With the greater dispersion of wealth, the role of economic status is also 
becoming pronounced in recent years and instances of Syed-Shatkh marriages 
are becoming more frequent. Even earlier, Mughal princes are known to 
have had Syed wives though after Akbar. no instances of Mughal princesses 
having been given outside the Mughal niling lineage itself are found. However. 
we have noticed only rare instances of Sycd girls being given fo any buta ‘truc’ 
Shaikh but it is possible that among equal status families and the Jess affiuent 
sections of the Syeds, such alliances are undertaken, provided there are cxcep- 
tonal circumstances like a good bridegroom. 

While daughters are generally not given out, it is becoming more frequent for 
poorer Syed familtes to take girls from relatively well-off acrarian communities 
Vike the Matiks. Such communities prefer Syed bridczrooms who serve as 
prestige connexions, whom they are also prepared to pay large dowries. In 
ather ways, the red carpet is spread out for Syed sons-in-law, In such 
non-Syed Families, 

This tendency te gravitate towards the non-Syed in the poorer sections 
and towards equal status families in the better off ones, has as yet been some- 
what restrained but is becoming more common, as economic and social pres- 
sures frow more oncrous. The migration of a number of upper class 
families to Pakistan has imtensified the problem. ‘The absence of any caste 
organization and the Islamic discouragement to caste grooves has also helped 
the trend tewards a broader individual affiliation. 

Siniar to upper class Muslims clsewhere in India, the Syeds have absorbed 
same of the mores of the higher Hindu castes. Among them. widows do not 
remarry; child marriages used to be frequent and dowries also are high com- 
pared tO other Muslim communities. Jfefr settlements too tend to be high 
but these, with dowries, depend more on the social and economic status of 
the family tin on any conununal imperative. There has been a virtual ban 
on widow remarriage and a number of girls widowed in childhood never 
remartied. “this antipathy towards widow remarriace. foreign to orthodox 
dstim, exists ino a number of higher caste Muslims. for instance, the 
Pathass in the Kaira district. 

Also, as among other equal status srauns, the Syeds do not have a system of 
cAste dinners but special occasions are celebrated by dinners to friends. relations 
MUG 
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and acquaintances. On such occasions, status considerations became highly 
relevant and itis unusual to find poorer and lower status individual being 
treated differently from what his status justifies. 

Distinct from other Muslim communities, the Syeds do not have the satwansa 
custom ic. they do not celebrate the confirmation of pregnancy in its seventh 
month, although like others, the first pregnancy and birth takes place at the 
girl's parents’ place. In recent years, this has led to the very custom of sanwansa 
becoming obsolete in other Muslim communitics: it has been reckoned as 
unnecessary and sometimes as a Hindu custom and-has been given up. 

As a rule, orthodox Syed familics Hike other upper class Muslim families 
observe purdal with carc, though again in certain westernized families, this 
is being given up, In the majority of Shaikh and Syed families, it is observed. 
Actually, the insistence on purdal) increases with the emphasis on Islamization 
though this is one ef those points on which Islamization conflicts with west- 
ernization. 

The bulk of the Syeds came ta Gunarat as soldiers and mercenaiies and 
follow various professions. Economically, they do not form a unit; by the 
very nature of their community they could hardly be expected to form one. 
Spiritual and religious leadership—interpreted very broadiv—has been the 
prerogative of a few familics and these pirzada families, well-off in former 
times, are now not so comfortably placed but still highly regarded. Maritally, 
these families are fairly well inter-linked and can be snid to form the richer 
section of the Syeds. At poorer levels, a number of occupations appear rang- 
ing from private service to small shop-keeping, especially crafts like tailoring. 


Vonura: SUNNT VoHuRAa 

The name Vohra can be said to stand not for any single community but 
for several whose broad similarity is that they are mainly of indigenous origin. 
Undoubtedly, a number of other communities are also indigenous but their 
special character, for instance. of being recruited from a particular Hindu 
caste or community has given them an individuality, Such, for instance, are 
the Girasias, Malcks and other Rajput and semi-Rajput communitics. The 
word Vohra however embraces a more general category of primarily agrarian 
commmunitics which were converted to Istam most probably during the reign 
of the Sultans of Gujarat. 

Of these Vohras, the one distinct community is the Shi'a Isma ‘ili community 
of the Da’udi Bohras and its offshoots which have also formed into distinct 
communities. Another section is the Sunni Vohra group of communities, 
which is again not one single community but is formed of a numBer of dis- 
tinct, regional units which are separate from one another. The tendency 
of the people to marry in small local units and again to keep marrigge|con+ 
nexions localized and intimate has further led to the splintering of this broad 
mass into different units. Broadly, therefore, it is possible to distinguish 
several regional sections or independent communities: 
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. Patani Vohras 

. oRad wale Vohras 

. Charorr Vohras 

. Surati Sunant Vohra 
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Besides, different communitics have also come into existence as a result 
of allegiance to different pirs. Thus the majority of the Kadiwal Vohras are 
the followers of Pir Muhammad Shah, in whose name there is a trust and a 
library at Ahmedabad. Among Patani Yohras, a great many follow Kalu- 
miyan Mashahadi while others are the miurids of the Refais. This also leads 
to bifurcation within regional units. 

Marriage patterns also differ from town to town. In Ahmedabad, Sunni 
Vohras till recently had a rule that while girls could be brought from outside, 
they could not be manied off in a like manner; this has recently been amended 
to the effect that this can be done, provided the jamia’t is informed, Among 
the Sunni Vohras of Baroda, the provision of this relaxation has been there 
for a long time. Likewise, among Kadiwal Vohras too a similar system is 
in vogue; it is possible to give the daughters outside provided the jama’r is 
informed and an indemnity of Rs. 151 is paid. This condition, it was said. 
had been put to prevent the poore: section of the community from being starved 
of brides, 

The system of marriage alliances. can and usually docs, differ from place 
to place, Marriage circles tend to be Jimited to bigger towns and small areas 
within the easy reach of smaller ones. At times, even niigration docs not 
disturb these circles. Thus, a Sunni Vohra family resident in Baroda for years 
was not Known to have any relations there but only in the town to which 
it originally belanged, 

The preference to marry within a known circte is continuing though necessity 

’ js compelling the Sunni Vohras—as others—to forge larger circles within which 
marriage alliances can be possible. Within this purview, cconomic status 
has come to play a significant part; the status of the family as judged by eco- 
nomic standing, education and Islamization is becoming more and more 
impartant. 

Thus there are a number of communities within the Sunni Vohra fold and 
they are regional in constitution. Each of them is again sub-divided into 
local units and while marriage is technically and legally perfectly possible 
within them, it is generally preferred to retain the local affiliation. 

Jama'thanili is fairly well established in all the Vohra communities. The 
Sunni Voliras of Alimedabad and Baroda are organized in the Su:mat Jania's 
Qawn-Rowalir, This is a distinct body both in Baroda and Ahmedabad 
and at hoth places it has ancillary organizations which run madrasahs, jama'r- 
Zéanas, grain shops and similar other co-operative enterprises. The Kadiwal 
Vohras, both of Kadi and Ahmedabad are represented in the Dargah Com- 
mittee which manages the Pir Muhammad Shah Trust, one of the most im- 
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portant institutions of Muslim learning in Gujarat. In actual fact, the mutual 
differences engendered by this responsibility has led to a schism in the Kadiwal 
community Ieading to the secession of a minority, The Surati Vohras have 
also a fairly well-endowed foundation which manages schools, madrasahs 
and provides scholarships to deserving Sunni Volia students to continue thei 
studies. 

The jamatbandi tules differ from place to place for these organizations ate 
independent of each other and each is limited to a particular locality only. 
This becomes especially significant in marriage connexions. 


In a note regarding the Sunni Vohras of Bharuch and south Gujarat, one ‘of 
the members of the community wiote: ** As a result of religious education and 
chicfly due to the growing influence of the religious schools (madressalis) at 
Dabhel and Rancer in Surat district, the Bohoras have given up many Hindu 
customs pievalent in their marriages, deaths, ctc. Change in their dress is 
also conspicuous. Bohoras of Kavi tract, said to be addicted to opium in 
the last century, are no longer in the habit of this narcotic drug. The custom 
of distributing ‘lang’ and ‘wal’ to please Hindu deity before marriage is a 
story of the past. Instead in some cases a ‘*waiz’ (religious sermon) is 
arranged a day or two prior to marriage. Women have given up beating 
breasts and wailing in chorus on the occasion cf death. The practice of 
celebrating pregnancy has almost disappeared. 

* The influence of spiritual guides or pirzadas has diminished to a large 
extent and instead, the preachings of the - mauivis’ (teachers imparting reli- 
gious Iessons or sermons) from Dabhel or Randcr and Deoband (in U. P.) 
madressahs have created healthy effect on the customs and manners of this 
village communits. About 80 per cent of the Bohora women now do not 
use the dress of sari, bodice and petty-coat, the 20 per cert using the same 
are of old stock. Instead, they put on the Muslim dress of § kudti® or shirt, 
~jjar’ or ‘srval’ and ‘odhni’. Massive and heavy ocnaments have been 
replaced by simple and Hght ones. 

“Tn giving names to their children, Muslim names like Yakub, Khurshid, 
Ahmad, etc. are selected for boys instead of names like Akuji, Bajibhat, or 
Kalidas. Similarly, female names of Raji or Mulkah are yiclding place to 
names like Mohammadi Begum. Zohra, ete."" Another change which he notices 
is: “* Preparations like Pakvan, Kansar, and rice and pulse and clarified butter 
are now rarely served." 

Several other indications of the influence of Islamization and also the ra- 
tionalizing process to keep pace with the changing economy may be noted. 
Costly community dinners are becoming increasingly obsolete and ostentatious 
spending on ceremonial occasions like bism-i*/lah and khatnah is frowned 
upon. The accent on simplicity is marked; and these value-changes are per- 
colating into villages, 
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.  Simultancously. the jania’r awareness and the in-group consciousness is also 
becoming, mere pronounced, especially in the middle sections of the cultivat- 
ing and trading community. This is reflected in the control of marriages 

by janm'? organizations, Which require prior notice and permissions even when 

permitting extra-communal alliances. 

Another notable feature is the shift towards Urdu from Gujarati. Halfa 
century baek, virtually the whole of the community spoke Gujarati at home; 
in recent years, Urdu has found a place as a spoken language even in homes. 
It has not however displaced Gujarati; but certainly it has gained greatly and 
is spoken by more people now and with a greater degree of purity. 


The majority of the Sunni Vohias of all regions are cultivators but an increasing 
proportion is taking to trade for its livelihood. A number of families have 
migrated te South and East Africa, sharing a characteristic of the parallel Hindu 
easte of the Patidars. which also has recorded a phenomenal tise in the past 
half-century, These families, called Safaris in south Gujarat, have supported 
a number of charitable and educational organizations in their native places. 

Simultancously, an increasing number of young men in urban areas are 
taking to professional careers and their number is rising in schools and col- 
leges. The educational trusts help to finance these young men especially those 
who proceed for tevhnical and engineering careers. 

Religious education for children is on the increase though few desire to make 
ita career, The number of the madrasahs, giving this education, has increased 
sharply in the post-war period. 
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CHAPTER G 


THE ELEMENTS OF CASTE SYSTEM IN 
MUSLIM SOCIETY 


LIN EXAMINING the social organization and the hicrarchical order found among 
Muslim communities, it has been felt necessary to start with the idea of caste, 
as one would, in a study of the Hindu social organization, This view is not 
unjustified; in many ways, Muslim communities though different, are also 
organized on similar Jines. However, it is necessary to inquire more closely 
into the similarities and dissimilarities existing between the Hindu and Muslim 
systems and to bring into sharper focus the distinction between the caste as it 
eaists in the Hindu order and its mutation within the periphery of Islam. 


Despite its numerous variations, the Hindu caste system may be said to rest 
upon their three basic premises: the division of society into birth-determined, 
endogamous units, hierarchically organized and according primacy to the 
Brahmin; the allocation of occupations or functions, not specifically but ge- 
nerally, to these units: and the ritual concept of worship with a rigid and 
minutely graduated pollution index based on occupation, which serves to 
ilefine the position of various units in the social scale as ‘high’ or ‘ low’, 
‘clean’ or ‘ untouchable’. 

Based on these premises, Hindu society was fragmented into a number of 
wutonamous groups which developed a strong inward oricntation. So strong 
was their control on individual psyche that only an execptional man could 
attempt to transcend the ethos created by the joint family and the caste. In 
return, they provided a safe niche for him to * belong’ to and a worthwhile 
sphere for ambition and recognition. 

Simultancausly, in its other aspect, the caste system resembled a huge jig- 
saw puzzle with interlocking, interdependent parts, in which cach unit was 
supposed to ‘ fitin” by carrying out its traditionally allotted task. Both within 

“the caste and without it, as well the individual was expected to live up to the 
obligations which had been given te him by his birth as a member of a pre- 

_ ordained social order. This, therefore, was the other aspect of caste which 
emphasized duty rather than rank and gave recognition in accordance to the 
individual's ability to live up to it, as defined by the traditional system of laws 
and convention. It necessarily graded society but it also provided a com- 
“penuon-free and socially recagnized way of life to those whom it placed ‘low’ 
in the social scale. 

The entire system rested on the psycho-cthical justification provided by the 


ferrin theory of determinism which while ascribing the present to actions in 
MIF 
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the past, held out hopes for the future. Here again the stress was on the 
efficient discharge of duties as traditionally defined and regulated; it is this 
which made the position of the Brahmin as the interpreter of law important— 
and again, to prevent the Brahmin from misusing his crucial role, a life of 
austerity was enjoined on him. 

In this fashion, by eliminating competition, by making the concept of dharma 
or status-determined duty paramount and by making the Brahmins the custo- 
dians of this social order but forcing on them a life of austerity and self-abnera- 
tion, the law-givers had hoped to create 2 sanatana or eternal system which 
while taking inequality as ordained, would accentuate integration and harmony 
based upon the unwritten dictum that the valuc of man was determined not 
by birth alone but by his conduct. The Brahmin was indeed privileged but 
it was held that a faithful Shudra was superior to a renegade Brahmin. 


Unlike Hinduism, Islam began as a revealed cgalitarian faith. It discount- 
enanced the system of idolatry and priesthood and since it commenced life 
as a rebel monotheistic creed, it stressed equality, devotion and fraternity. 
It repudiated birth-conferred privileges and based the worth of man on his 
piety as reficcted in his conduct. Especially valuable was held the duty to fight 
for the cause; to defend the zuil/art during its early days and then to expand its 
periphery with a militant, missionary zeal. 

The idea of fraternity, indeed militant brotherhood, was emphasized by the 
Prophet himself in one of his most important sermons, the sermon of Arafat: 
* Know that all Muslims are brothers unto one another. Ye are one brother- 
hood. Nothing which belongs to another is lawful unto his brother, unless 
freely given out of goodwill. Guard yourself from committing injustice, **! 

Even in his own lifetime, however, the Prophet discovered that the idea of 
brotherhood was powerless to cradicate the deeply ingrained tribal loyalties of 
his foNowers. The wars of the Riddat, following his death, increased rather 
than Jessened these dissensions. The rapid expansion which followed caused 
a temporary lull but Arab settlements outside the peninsula developed along 
the lines which had existed formerly. Arab mind never became free of such 
inhibitions; later conquests which brought fresh racial strains with the ruling 
class, Ied to a constantly changing pattern where subtle distinctions came to 
be made on the basis of parentage. The number of schismatic sects which 
proliferated during the age of the Khalifas had their raison d’étre not only 
in doctrinaite variations but also in conflicting and discriminatory sacial and 
tribat differences. The upsurge of the Shi'a movement as an expression of 
mawali discontent is a case in point. 

But while the ideal could never be adequately translated into practice, it 


1A. Guillame, The Life of Muhammad (Translation of Ishaq's Sirat Rasul Allah), (Oxford 
University Press, 1955), 651, Syed “Amir ‘Ali, Spirit of Islam (Allenand Unwin, 1891, 
London}, 214 
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never.festidts appeal or validity. “Only to a certain degree was (inequality 
admitted especially in marriage alliances where kifa’a or the considerations of 
propinquity and status were held permissible;? also, the claims of the Quraish 
10 pre-eminence were recognized. These concessions were inevitable for they 
were social facts which could hardly be negated; but linked with the tribal 
and tacial obsession, this compromise ied to wide breaches in the théarctical 
neceptance of absolnte equality. 

As Islam spread. powet-groups proliferated inevitably and one of the 
important cementing forces which held them together was racial. Pride of 
birth encouraged the partiality towards endogamous marriages and this was 
further facilitated by the Quranic injunction permitting four wives and numcrous 
concubines, none of whose offsprings were illegitimate. Admittedly. maternal 
parentage was not a determining factor under Islamic law; but other ufthgs 
being equal, it certainly led to shades of differences cropping up between man 
and man, subtle distinctions which became relevant where delicate questions 
of kifa’ar and individual prestige were involved. 

The result was the rise of a highly fluid communal system, flexible and res- 
Pponsive to subtle nuances but still affiliated to birth as a status symbol—positive 
or otherwise. In this accentuation lay the genesis of the Islamic caste-system 
as it came to be adumbrated in this land. The Turkish social system with 
which Islam entered India placed a high premium on birth and in fact. had 
formed itself into a ruling clite.4 Undoubtedly, the Muslim social order of 
the middie ages, especially of its formative days in India, lacked the sophistica- 
tion and diversification which was the hallemark of the Hindu order but it 
certnuinly was sympathetic to the pattern which encouraged the formation of 
a stratified hierarchical society. 

And yet, this development came to be outside the law-books. The strong 
family system, race-cansciousness buttressed by the dactrine of Kifa'a secured 
the higher tiers of Muslim society from plebeian infiltration. Consequently, 
the dectrine of equality while being given due weight in relevant spheres—for 
instance, in the case of line formation in mosques during prayer time—was 
not felt to be at logeerheads with this socially accepted stratification. As 
mare and more af the ethos of the caste came to be absorbed, the very idea 
of this incongruity was lost. The clite accepted the endogamous pattern of 
community-formation qualified further by allied considerations of wealth 
and power in case of influential families. 

As for the indigenous canverts, they brought with them a welranschanune 

* According to Hanah Jaw, Aifi'a, which means suitability or nearness and thereby the con- 
ditions of equality between the bVo parties necessary for marriage, is determined brosiy cone 
siderations: (a) lineage (nash), Cb) Istant, (c) free status, (d) financial suitability, (ce) suitability 
in recutude and piety, and (occupation. (Khadduri and Liebesny, Law in the Afiddle East: 
Origins of Mukammiadin Jurispredence (Washington Middle East Institute, 1955), 135, 

Ty w31f be noted that lineage or family connexions and status takes the first place in these 
reiarities (eee alto Chapter VITt. 

1 Ashraf. Ko OM. on, cin, 58-73. 
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based on the caste system and incorporated it in the Muslim system. Patterns 
of worship changed but social habits did not. The introduction of Islam led 
not to the obliteration of the caste system but to its proliferation. 


But with significant variations. In Hinduism, orthodoxy was solidly range: 
against any infringement of caste taboos, sanctioned by faith and rendered 
hoary by practice. In Islam, they were social facts, accepted but not justified 
by faith—and very often declaimed against by the reformers who yearned for 
the pristine days when there were no such distinctions. 

Islam moreover lacked the basic premises with which the Hindu caste system 
had been elaborated. It had no charismatic priesthood, no role allocation 
to social unitics, and no pollution index according to which the castes could 
be placed. Above all, it lacked the theoretical justification which had inte- 
erated the caste with the Hindu psyche. Its institutionalization within Islam 
therefore was haphazard and partial. 

Hierarchy was accepted with all its concomitants as endogamy and status 
ascriplion to higher group. But mobility from one group to another was much 
greater compared to the Hindu system, and the role of status and wealth like- 
wise was much more important. In the upper and Islamized strata, inter- 
marriage between ‘ equal’ families belonging even to different castes was not 
infrequent, a fact which was inconceivable in the Hindu system. 

In addition, being a proselytizing faith. Islam always contained a residue 
of indeterminate members who were beyond the limits of the castes and yet 
were being sucked into the fold. This was more truc of the poorer and the 
so-called ‘lower’ castes whose status was hazy at the boundaries. This 
indeterminacy was further obscured by the fact of the relatively less impor- 
tance given to the mother which meant that in certain situations, endogamy 
itself could be compromised with in certain communities. 

Lesser emphasis on pollution also distinguished the Muslim system from 
that of the Hindu. In theory, untouchability is impossible within Islam as 
caste is but both in Uttar Pradesh and Bengal. though not in Gujarat. a sweeper 
caste parallel to the Hindus and converted from it has come into being.* 
In regions like Gujarat where this caste is absent, the relative ascription of 
different castes in the scale has been made relatively difficult by it, as also by 
the absence of a ritually pure caste. 

Since, the Muslim system developed in symbiotic relationship with the Hindu 
it has become, in a wider context, a part of the larger whole. Consequently, 
while the Hindu system was a complete one, the Muslim system was far from 
complete, especially in regions where Muslim population was in a minojity. 


« Ansari, Ghaus, ‘ Muslim Castes in Uttar Pradesh," Jhe Eastern Anthropologist, Vol. 
MITT, No. 2 (Special Number), 50-51. 
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A better understanding of these differences can probably be arrived at by 
compating the position of the Syed in the Muslim ordet with that of the 
Brahmin in the Hindu. 

By virtue of his ancestry, the Syed has been accorded a position of honour 
and respect in the Muslim social order. A Muslim is not supposed to succour 
an indigent Syed by offering him charity but to consider it a privilege to be in 
a position of being useful to a Syed. Even the Mughal emperor Aurangzeb 
rebuked his grandson sharply when it came to his notice that he had slighted 
his Syed wife.® 

This special position has placed the Syed on the top of the Muslim hierarchy 
and they have formed into a privileged class close to the centre of wealth and 
power: very often they themselves have been a part of the ruling order. With 
the Shaikhs, next to them. they have become the intellectual elite of the Muslim 
society. 

But neither the Syeds nor the Shatkhs have formed into a ritually pure caste 
like the Brahmins with dispensations and obligations which are peculiar to 
them alone. Ritualism and ceremonial worship forms no part of Islam and 
there is no religious ceremony which would require the presence or the 
ruidance of a learned expert. Any pious Muslim can lead the prayers if he is 
in a suitable state of purity necessary for saying them; marriage is a civil cere- 
mony, not on religious sacrament and requires a civil official and reliable wit- 
nesses, The death ceremonies as well, can be conducted by any one knowing 

the appropriate surahy, which again are a mater of tradition rather than faith. 

The Syeds have therefore Jacked the charisma which has given the Brahmin 
his peculiar place in Hindu society. Muslim law moreover has never distin- 
guished between n Syed and a non-Syed in the award of punishments. No 
special code of duties has been preseribed for them nor have they been enjoined 
to observe special fasts or prayers disallowed to-the other Muslims. No 
special branch of learning has been Hmited to them alone; wherever such 
knowledge has existed, it has been held by special sects without any discrimina- 
tion within its fold. “ 

And, while the Syeds have generally been inclined to follow the learned 

_ professions for which they have been suited by their special position, there 
“has never been any theoretical or religious injunction either prompting them 
towards a particular calling or barring them from it. Finally, there is no 
prohibition against their commensality with other Muslims. 

It will be seen therefore that the accentuation in the Muslim pattern has been 
different from that of the Hindu. Both the systems resemble each other in 
their endeagamous pattern of marriages and a keen sense of birth and lineage. 
Roth have a sense of gradation, ‘high* and ‘low’. But while among’ the 
Hindus this has been refined, among the Muslims this has not been possible. 
The degree of hierarchical gradation is looser and mobility is relatively greater 

*Pemhoy Gereticer, Vol. IX (Muslims and th: Parsis), & fn. 2. 

* Sarkar, Anecdcres of Annineces (ML OC. Sarkar, Calsutia}, SH. 
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within the scale. Status plays a greater role in determining social distance 
and. this;consideration is a subtle blend of numerous definable and indefinable 


elements. 
~ 


Equally distinct is the difference on the bottom of the social scale. The 
emphasis on pollution within the Muslim social order as between man and 
man is far less than is to be found among the Hindus. 

The concept of individual impurity is distinctly unwritten in the Muslim 
cultural system. It is unlawful to carry out a religious obligation or to enter 
a mosque or any other venerated shrine while in a state of ceremonial impurity 
incurred chiefly by defecation and sexual contact or emission. The namaz 
thus cannot be said without prior wazu or ablutions and provision has been 
made for situations when no water is available. Physical cleanliness, therefore, 
is absolutely necessary for the act of worship in Islam.? 

But since there never was any theoretical eleboration of the division of 
functions, no ‘ unclean ’ caste or permanently unclean group came to be formed 
in Islam. In U.P. and Bengal untouchable communities which embraced 
Islam did not significantly improve their position or come to be regarded as 
clean castes and such groups hardly integrated within the Muslim system. 
Even the doors of the mosques remained closed to them and the appellation 
of Muslim if applied to them could be true only for census purposes.2 They 
merely became another untouchable caste. 

The total exclusion of the ‘ unclean’ castes from the Muslim pale was not 
only a reflex of the Hindu prejudices too deeply ingrained to be transcended 
by a change of faith among the bulk of the people but also of the inability of 
the Islamic framework to adapt itself to such a radical variation from its ideo- 
logy. Moreover, it indicated the degree of the indigenization which the 
Mustim culture and society had undergone in India. 

The virtual absence of the ‘ unclean ’ castes among the Muslim communities, 
therefore, by implication, in U. P. and Bengal and_in reality in Gujarat, has pre- 
vented the utilization of this concept for grading the other castes. The result 
has been a proliferation of a number of ‘ equal’ castes for which the ascription 
of a hicrarchy would be a difficult task. Among themselves too they do net 
have a clear concept of gradation and are perplexed when asked to define it. 

In Gujarat, moreover, a number of poor and occupational ‘ foreign’ castes 
have entered and lived side by side with the indigenous castes. Such, for 
instance, were the Sindhis, Makranis. Habshis and others who came mainliv 
as mercenary soldiers during the period of unrest in the eighteenth century. 


1 Shorter Encyclopaedia of Islam, ** Salat, 493. 

* Ansari, op. cit, 50. 

* For a similar process among the higher Muslim communities of Uttar Pradesh, refer, 
Zarina Ahmad “ Muslim Caste in Uttar Pradesh, Economic Weekly, Vol. XTV, No. 7 
(February 17, 1962), 325-37. 
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Other seafaring castes of dubious origin inhabit the coast. For none of these, 
the position was Clear vis-a-vis other castes; economically, they were on par 
with the urban craftsman communitics. Juxtapositions Ike these have re- 

sulted in the obliteration of a iclatively fixed hierarchy of castes and Ied to 
the formation of endogamous, self-sufficient communities, standing roughly 
n par with each other. e 


Unlike the Hindu order, the Muslim system of castes, as noted before, is im- 
perfect. Having had time to develop to its full stature and secure with religious 
sanction, the Hindu system evolved into a full-fiedged one with inter-dependent 
parts, functioning in a mutual correspondence of functions. The Muslim 
system on the contrary developed as a symbiotic and often a parasitic graft 
an its predecessar, Its evolution was therefore inhibited and lopsided; in 
certain directions, for instance, craftsmen and labour, it developed more 
than in other directions. for instance, in service, where a lesser number of 
communities are found. 3 

The relatively lesser number of Muslim service castes in areas like Gujarat, 

where Hindu service castes were already in existence, was partly duc to the 

_ Muslim system developing in a symbiotic relationship with the earlier one. 
This fact led to the rise of Muslim service castes insofar as they contributed 
to the wealthier Muslim groups which preferred to have the co-religionists in 
these spheres and imported them from outside Gujarat. Also, especially in 
communities hke the Dhobi, the Hajam and the Qassab, in addition to foreign 
elements, an indigenous clement of the same community came into existence 
dn Gujarat. 

The development was nevertheless lopsided and emphasized certain sectors 
only, The ‘unclean’ communities thus, were absent altogether; only a few 
Bhois are found-——a community which mainly served the upper class Muslims 
und which came over from the North. The number of indigenous service 
communifics is fow and mainly urban. 

For many of the other services, the Muslim communities depended upon the 
Windu service communities especially in rural areas. This was due to the 
fact that conversion did not affect the pattern of service relationships which 
was in existence, Rajputs, for instance, when they accepted Islam, admitted 
only a superficial tinge of Islamization and continued to observe their traditional 
practices nnd therefore were served after conversion by their priests and barvts. 

In parts of India, therefore, like Gujarat where the Muslims form a minority, 
the Muslim social system functioned as an integral part of the larger one. 
This aspect is clearly marked in the traditional pattern of exchange of services, 
a complex network which differed from place to place. 


Another differentiation which occurs is in the lesser emphasis on pollution 
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as an index to social differentiation among the different communities. 

Thelpositiomnof the ‘unclean’ communities, especially the untouchable 
ones, called Harijan by Gandhiji has been discussed greatly by sociologists and 
social reformers. In their social organization and social ethos, these commu- 
nities have differed greatly from the upper caste Hindus. As such they have 
impinged to a relatively low degree on the Hindu sécial system and have retained 
a great deal of autonomy. ‘Wherever significant sections of them have been 
converted to Islam, they have not noticeably improved their social standing 
and have also retained their autonomy. The study made by Ghaus Ansari 
in Uttar Pradesh indicates the separation of the Muslim bhangi community 
from the rest of the Muslim social system as well as their individual social 
and cultural framework. 

The isolation of the ‘ unclean” communitics wherever they occur from the 
main body and their absence in regions like Gujarat has inhibited the projec- 
tion of the commonly feit prejudice from being extended to Muslim castes 
which are low on the social scale. In particular, it has negated the applica- 
tion of this concept in the hierarchical ordering of the different communities. 
Consequently, below the four ‘ foreign’ Muslim communities, there occur 
a number of castes which are roughly on par without any definite sense of 
hierarchy. 

In addition to these indigenous Muslim communities, a number of forcien 
Muslim communities, poor and occupational, have entered Gujarat and deve- 
loped by the side of these communities. Such, for instance, were the Arabs, 
Sindhis, Makranis, Nakhudas, Habshis and others who entered as mercenary 
soldiers and boatmen and sailors. Being Muslim, they were a part of the 
social system and being cconomically on par with indigenous castes, could 
be accepted only as their equals. The consequent juxtaposition resulted in 
rubbing out the hierarchical distinctions and creating a mosaic of endogamous, 
self-sufficient communities. 

In such a set-up, status is based on cconomic standing and during the recent 
years, we find the upsurge of Sunni Vohra community which was formerly 
an agrarian community of central and south Gujarat. They have developed 
into a flourishing trading community with a significant overseas element. This 
general prosperity has brought them on a level with the ‘ foreign’ Muslim 
communities. 

A stable hierarchy as in the Hindu social system is theiefore difficult to 
determine regarding these communities, a fact which is made all the more 
difficult by the egalitarian emphasis in Islamic social theory. In Gujarat 
where the Muslim castes belong to the strata which in the Hindu social order 
is designated as the ‘clean’ occupational and agrarian castes, it is even more 
difficult to determine. 


With these limitations, it is possible to sketch a broad outline in which most 
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of the Muslim, castes fit in. 

By conumon consent, the Syeds have been recognized as the top-most commu- 
nity among the Muslims. The doctrine of Kifa'ar finds its greatest application 
among the Syeds and generally the Syeds are reluctant to give their daughter 
outside their fmmediate kin-groups.'! In Ahmedabad, it leads to the exclu- 
sien of many families about whose standing, as Syeds, there may be a doubt. 

Several factors have Iced to this primacy being granted to the Syeds. First 
and foremost is their fineace which is traced back to the Prophet through his 
daughter Fatimah and his cousin and son-in-law "Ali. Owing to this, they 
have enjoyed the patronage and respect of the wealthy and privileged sections 
of the Muslim community which in turn has strengthened their postion, These 
considerations have led the Syeds to become zealous upholders of the Islamic 
socio-cultural system. They have been probably the most literate of all castes 
and to their ranks have belonged a preponderant number of the ulemas and 
the piuftis, the interpreters of Muslim law. 

Next to the Syeds have been Shaikhs. ‘ Tiuc* Shaikhs claim to be the lineal 
descendants of the Quraish, the most prominent of whom were the first four 
Khalifahs of the Islamic state and the close associates and friends of the Pro- 
phew. Literally, the word Shaikh means an elder or a Jearned divine while 
its social refurence has been to the special croup mentioned above. This dual 
interpretation has led to this epithet being utilized in a great number of cases 
where communities and individuals have appropriated it to themselves in 
preference to more modest caste names. For this reason ‘ true’ Shaikhs always 
put their eponym after thei name, ec. Abbasi from al-Abbas, the Prophet’s 
uncle, Siddiqi. fram Abubakr al-Siddiq, the first Khalifa, Farugi, from *Umar 
al-Farug the second Khalifa and Usmani, fram Usman, the third Khalifa. 

The "teue* Shaikhs have come closest to the Syveds by virtue of their proxi- 
mity to the Prophet and likewise have inherited the respect and veneration 
which is accorded by the Muslims ta those near the Prophet, especially those 
who were the founders of the Islamic order. They too have been a predomi- 
nantly literate community. contributing their share of the ulemas and gaczis, 
the intellectual and cultural leaders of the Muslim community, as a whole, 
Like the Syeds, they have jealously preserved or in the past attempted to pre- 

serve the putity of their lineage. giving rise to a hypergamous pattern of mar- 
riage Alliances. 

Associated with these two predominantly literate castes, have been the ruling 
ned fanded castes of the past. Of these, the Pathans and the Mughals are 
fercign and the Rajputs are indigenous. These communities—large and sprawling 

te A detailed account of different communities has been riven in Part if. 4 

"Abul Pari, Abbar’s chronicler, noted this tendency in his ape, the second half 
ofthe sisteenth century. “In arranging marriages, he writes, “they are espsciatiy 
careful about race on both the sides ro that there may be good off-springs. The 
effat of mating good <eed into a saline sof] iHustrates the wales of this precaution.” Alar. 

roar (Edna ky Ahmad AW and Abdul Rahim) £/sulorhieon Indica, 3 vols. 1873-18F6, Trans. 
a by Hi. everides, BiMittica Indica, 1697-1939, LH, 450 Trans. HI, 677. 
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are so numerous that they have been divided into large local castes, domiciled 
in differsntdocalitics and having devcloped local endogamous martiage circles, 
Especially is this truc of the Pathans and the Rajputs, for the Mughals, mainly 
concentrated around the ports in Gujarat, are much less numerous than the 
other two. 

Almost parallel to these castes is the predominantly agrarian community 
of the Sunni Vohras, mainly coming from central and south Gujarat and which 
in north Gujarat is known as Patani Vohras. These different groups of Sunni 
Vohras do not intermarry and form separate castes. Both of them have risen 
in status in recent years as they are among the most prosperous trading com- 
munities in Gujarat. 

Craftsman communities like the Ghanchis and Tais are distributed all over 
Gujarat. A few like the Ghanchis have improved their economic position 
and risen in the social scale; simultaneously, they have also Islamized their 
customs. Here again, status is Coming to be less and less affitated with caste 
and is becoming allied to economic standing. 

Service communities are also found in most urban centres in Gujarat. They 
are gencrally poorer than other Muslim castes and for them it is more difficult 
than for others to tise. As a caste, they find it difficult to improve their eco- 
nomic position and individual families find it impossible to ally themselves 
matrimonially with any higher group. These castes therefore form the lower 
rung of the Muslim society in Gujarat. 

Given all this, it would nevertheless be hard to maintain that ‘ foreign’ 
Muslim communities have formed a hierarchy with Syeds at the apex. The 
distinction between the ashraf and the ajlaf docs not exist in Gujarat. Cere- 
monial behaviour continues to be very much inward-oriented with only the 
pe1ipheries open to outsiders. In the non-ceremonial sphere wealth and eco- 
nomic standing play a crucial role. Thus the position of Sycds has gone down 
a great deal in recent years and they do not automatically inspire the same 
respect as they did before. A hierarchical pattern can be discerned often in 
hypergamous marriage alliances; but even here. a Rajput who does not ally 
himself with the Pathans or Mughals or even the Shaikhs does not necessarily 
consider them ‘above’ himself. 


Among the more well-to-do Muslim communities arc also included the Shi’a 
Ismaili communities, the Bohras and the Khojahs. These communities, 
closely integrated within themselves, stand outside the main block of Muslim 
communities. As such they do not form a part of the scale mainly intended 
for Sunni and non-Isma’ili communities. 
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CHAPTER 7 


JAMATBANDI GR CASTE ORGANIZATION’ 


AMONG THE Muslims in Gujarat the word nyat is used for the caste groupings, 
in the same sense in which it is used to indicate the Hindu castes. Evidently, 
therefore, no distinction as such is felt to exist between the Hindu and the Muslim 
configurations for both are capable of being described by the same word. In 
carly marriaze records, the word qauwmn was used to designate the caste. This 
js the individualistic affiliation, for a person is identified by the gaunt to which. 
he belongs. Collectively, the caste is also called the jama't, which is equivalent 
tonyat, ‘The communal organization is referred to a8 jama‘tbandi. Thissystem 
is the traditional expression of communal solidarity in a concrete form, de- 
signed to regulate the affairs of the community and to apply sanctions against 
the infractions of the communal code. 

The streneth of the communal organization is necessarily dependent upon 
the degree of internal solidarity felt by the community. This, as we shail see, 
depends on several factors. It is high in most poor and backward craftsmen 
and in the two [sma‘ili Shi'a communities. It tends to lose strength in towns 
especially among bread amorphous groups. Here too, older communities 
with a background of strong communal organization tend to preserve their 
rules. 

The essential basis of this internal unity can be said to be two-fold. In the 
first instance, 2 sense of belonging which is shared by most of the members exists 
and is taken for granted. This is the traditional anchor of the caste pattern. 
The caste identified the individual and provided the setting for his social self. 
Secondly, the crystallization of the caste patterns and their organtzation, highly 
sophisticated in certain castes like the Bohras and the Khojahs. has been felt 
to confer certain material advantages on its members and has thus been seen 
as advantageous. 

The growing consciousness of Muslim unity has to a certain extent served 
10 inhibit the identification with caste. However, Islamization has taken time 
in affecting the sphere which has been the preserve of caste, namely, the in- 
group marriage circles, Besides, caste organizations which have, by general 
consent, soucht to Islamize their patterns of dress, behaviour and customs have 
not thought it fit to discard their particularist identification as caste and to merge 
themselves in an amorphous whole. 


The sense af belonging, supreme element in keeping the caste system alive, 
inn Great Tradition which frowns on internal divisions expresses itself in several 
ways. First in this respect is the integration consequent on a well-knit kinship 
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and marriage system. 

Kinship)system among the Muslims, is basically Indian though modified 
by Islamic Jaw and usages. Kinship obligations are seen through the frame- 
work of the joint family and the extended Jineage, primarily patrilineal. In 
agrarian communities, the law of succession has helped in the preservation of the 
traditional order by retaining the customary law in preference to the Islamic 
law which allows the female members a share in the ancestral property. 

The cohesion of the family is strengthened by the gencral practice of cousin- 
marriages in all Muslim communities. Cross-cousin-marriages are generally 
preferred though paraltcl cousin-marriages are by no means batired. This 
has brought into being a system of expectations which is very delicately balanced 
upon family and individual relationships and virtually prohibits extra-communal 
relationships in this sphere. In a way, this is identical in spirit though vitally 
different in form, from the Hindu system of mariiage. In both cases, marriages 
are arranged and thercfore family affairs and consequently, other things being 
equal, the accent is on preserving and strengthening the links which already 
CXist. 

In addition to the kinship and marriage affiliations, other obligations cement 
in-caste unity. It is virtually obligatory for a member of a houschold to be 
present at the funcral of a fellow-caste member, even though the two households 
may not be on the best of terms. On certain occasions, communal] dinners weie 
called for and in ceitain occupational communitics like the Dhobi, thev are 
sul obligatory. In others, rising expenses have inhibited such functions but 
still, it is considered essential to invite prominent members of the community 
or those Jiving in the ncighbourhood. 

Commensality has flouished because of the preference shown for living 
together. A number of localitics in all Gujarat towns bear caste names— 
both Hindu and Muslim—and were formed by the influx of these communities 
scttling together in close proximity. Such Muslim communities naturally had 
their own places of religious worship, often called aftcr them, as Arabon-ki- 
masjid. Sometimes, a community has had its own graveyard too. 

These factors are most emphasized in the two Isma’ili communities which 
have their own scparate establishments where other Muslims do not enter. 
They have their own wadas, mosques, hostelrics and praveyards. They also have 
a highly sophisticated communal organization. With these indices, it is not 
hard to judge that community consciousness is highest among them. 


THE INsTiTUTIONAL STRUCTURE 

Given the existence of a closed communal group with highly integrated 
Kinship and marriage relationships leading to a high degree of cohesion with 
well-recognized system of communal behaviour, the rise of administrative 
institutions was a necessary corollary. 

Among Hindu castes, such institutions have been known to exist since anti- 
guity. They were to be found mostly in service and occupational castes, poor. 
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and backward, away from the Brahmanic influence and the ethos of the twice- 
born and therefore without any well developed and sophisticated religious 
literature. This was natural. In higher castes, discctly in contact with sacred 
and legal literature, the function of such institutions became limited. Individual 
obligations were sharply defined, ritualism was claborate and complicated 
and sanctions tended to be legal and final rather than social and flexible. 

The poorer and the backward castes substituted. communal consciousness, 

as expressed in communal organizations for the legal sancti¢ns provided by the 
sucred code, In addition, they had a relatively more flexible social structure. 
They- had the instinsional means by which the ostracized individual charged 
with severe offences could be punished and then taken back while in the upper 
caste, a similar offence would meet with virtual expulsion. Mfarriage laws 
moreover, Wete more flexible; widow remarriage was accepted, divorce allowed 
and temporary lapses from marital obligations not unknown. Thus for inst- 
ance in the upper castes, doubts on a girl's honour meant virtual disgrace 
for the family: in a less sophisticated caste, such aberrations could be atoned 
for by a fine and a feast. 

In short, whese individual behaviour was not conuolled by a sophisticated 
literature and trainee priesthood and the marital code relatively free, the frne- 
tion of the caste administrative organization zained in importance. The norms 
set by the consensus of opinion, according to a generally accepted ethical code, 
were interpreted and implemented by this communal body. 

Thus communities which tended to be localized and had lesser Brabmanical 
content in their cultural make-up, tended to develop stronely-knit institutions 
with a corresponding lessening accent on individualistic inhibitions. With 
greater awareness of (he individual and his obligations, depending on the pro- 
xinity to the Brahmanic lore linking with a consciousness of noblesse oblice 
the importance of such corporate bodies, diminished. For, where righty and 
oblizations tended to be clear-cut, and social opinion effective, without com- 
munal deliberation and ways of readjustments in matters of marriage, divorce 
and other relationships, limited, the role of such institutions became too cur- 
tailed to be effective. 


A similar phenomenon can be perceived in Muslim society, as well, Almost 
all sersice and occupational communities are organized according to the janur’t- 
band? pattern, varying from the highly cohesive to the loosely informal type. 
Almost none of the more Islamized, better off communitics have it, 

Social awareness similar to that of the higher Hindu castes has been partly 
responsible for the absence of the fama’ thandi organization in these communities. 
In addition, the higher content of Islamization in their cultural make-up has 

inhibited this development. by stressing the wider Islamic. affitiation in pre- 
ferences to the narrower communal one—though, this factor has not affected 
their marriage preferences. This is one of the features which result from ambi- 
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valent attitude of Muslim communities to the caste pattern. 

Among,the.service and occupational communities, the degree of Islamization 
till recently was low and continues to be so in all the “lower’’ communities. Islam, 
therefore, was Viewed not as a total supersession of former beliefs, especially 
social conventions but as the welcome discarding of certain false dogmas for 
better and truer ones. This change, therefore, was in the religious and cultural 
field leaving the social configurations, if not unaffected, relatively much as 
before. . 

This development was facilitated by the fact that conversions as they took 
place were more on collective, and communal than on individual lines. Com- 
munities as a whole, or what was more common, large segments of Hindu 
castes, Went over to Islam and thus carried their total social system intact to the 
new religion. For a long time afterwards, Islam’s penetration was but skin 
deep and therefore failed to affect the decply ingrained ideas. 

In Gujarat, the fama’ tbhandi system—which, as must be clearly understood, 
is nothing more than an external institutional 1eflex of a deeply felt communal 
solidarity—has been helped by the tendency of Muslim castes to be localized 
and distinguish themselves on the local basis fiom other communities, though 
they may bear the same name. Thus even, when the same caste is distributed 
all over Gujarat, mariiages tend to be restricted within certain local groups— 
called ekdas—of the community, thus fragmenting into smaller endogamous 
ones. Thus the Dudhwalas of Baroda do not marry with those of Ahmedabad 
and the Mansuti Vohias of Nandot while aware of the existence of their caste 
in Baroda have their own ekda. This is also truc of the Ghanchis, one of the 
most obstiepcrous of Muslim communitics in Gujarat. Memons, one of large 
trading communities, distributed all over Gujarat and even beyond, are divided 
into no Jess than six endogamous units on the basis of their o1iginal home 
areas. Such a division exists even though the Memons have a fairly strong, 
well-organized community organization covering all the Memons. 

This fragmentation of the larger unit into even smaller ones—a process 
helped by the preference of marriages within narrow circles—has tended to in- 
crease the namber of small communities and to develop strong in-group bonds 
and therefore a relatively strona jama’tbandi organization. Other factors, 
for instance, the preference for Irving close together in the same localities has 
facilitated the creation of the mechanism which could translate the communal 
will into action. 


The actual apparatus of this organization varies from community to commu- 
nity depending on its urbanization and Islamization. As a rule, the greater 
the impact of these two forces, the more formalized jama’tbandi system and 
utilized for the cradication of customs which ate felt to be un-Islamic and un- 
desirable. In village communities, the element of formalization is much less 
and the oiganization, mainly interested in maintaining the communal code, 
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usually meets when it has some such issue befo.e it. 

- Larger communities fike the twa Isma‘ili communities, the Bohra and the 
Khojah whieh have a religious head, have developed a very sophisticated 
piticin of communal organization which is a governmicnt by itself. They 
forma class by themselves. Less elaborate but highly formalized are the 
organizations of widely spread and cconomically prosperous communities 
like the Memons and the Sunni Vohras. They also form a group by them- 
selves, with written and registered constitutions, corporate organizations 
owning Jarge properties, running schools and dispensarics and weekly or 
monthly newspapers and undertaking housing projects. In smaller com- 
munities, relatively poorer and localized, the patterns vary, and they may 
therefore be considered first. 

A community which ranges from lower middic class to working class. mainly 
confined to a single town or a small areca, without much English education 
though with a fair sprinkling of Gujarati litcracy, would have a community 
organization which, while not sophisticated cnough to manage a high school 
would be able to run a mosque and attached madrasah, maintain cohesion and 
pacify mutual quarrels, This can be said to be an example of urban organiza- 
tion, 


One of the examples which can be cited is that of the Dudhwalas. This is a 
localized community limited to a single town. Formerly, as the name sigzni- 
fies. they were mostly milkmen but since the last half-a-century, they have taken 
to miscellancous occupations, especially small trade, hackney carriage and 
now auto-rickshaw and taxi driving. 

The community janta’ hand? tukes, as the base, the four residential concen- 
trations, the wadas, in which the Dudhwalas ve. Each locality clecis four 
ratels annually by manhood vote, women being given no right to participate 
checily in these affaiss. These sixteen patels then form a working committee. 
This Comunittee elects from within itself, one Pramukh or Chairman and an 
up Pramukh or deputy Chaitman and one Afantri or Secretary. 

The function of this body is to look after the religious and social welfare of 
the community. During recent years, it has been chaiged with the respons- 
ibility of weeding out expensive and ‘ outdated * practices, especially those which 
the people find irksome in the rising cost of living. The Committee has, 
therefore, laid down the scale of expenses to be incurred for the functions 
attendant on agiga, Khutnah, regulated communal dinners and fixed the mehr 
agreed to for marrige. 

The fixation of these dues has been a salutary check on prestige expenditure 
and has therefore been welcomed by most of the members. The richer members 
who too could have very well acquiesced in the measurc—and in fact, wha could 
not with dignity, have protested—have seen in it a useful check to wasteful ex- 

enditure. Finally, the rising Islamic consciousness has served to bring such 
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ostentatious practices into disfavour. 

The Committee is naturally anxious to see that its rules are observed, and 
since at least one or two patels are present in every such ceremony, this is not 
difficult. The patels also act as witnesses in marriage contracts, the nikek 
and in agreements on the mehr or the dower. Cases of divorce o1 remarriage 
are also decided by them though the actual ceremony has to take place before 
a qaci. Other cisputes too are generally taken to them and the parelr try to 
keep the partics out of courts, as far as possible. 

The Committee also attends to the :cligious education of the children by run- 
ning a small madrasah where clementary religious education is given. . Other 
welfare and community measures as well are undertaken. Du:ing Muharram, 
the patels organize theit mohalis processions in co-operation with other re- 
sident communities, when they do not have an independent ta-zia of their own, 
Funerary rites are carried out in prope: form and the indigent dead are given 
a suitable burial. 

The funds of the jana’: organization are derived from small dues fixed for 
each major ceremony. especially marriage. On each of these occasions, both 
parties make a contribution of Rs. 11 to the BYit-1’l-mal or the communal 
fund. In addition. csekar, or charity payments which to a religiously inclined 
Muslim mean 2} per cent of his eainings and other miscellaneous receipts 
are received in the bait-1i-maj]. Careful accounts are kept of the receipts 
and disbursements from the ha‘if-u'/-mal, 


The Dudhwala organization represents a stage in communal organization 
whete an elementary degree of formalization has been reached. In Ahmedabad, 
several communities have passed this stage to establish the janra’t organization 
on 2 more formal and sounder basis. 

Thice instances of such organizations with piinted constitutions may be 
taken. The first. the ‘Indian Afghan Jama’t’ or the organization of Indian 
Afghans, ‘the desi Khan Sahibs *, in other words, indigenous Pathans. The 
second is the oganization of the Arabs, the ‘ Anjuman Tanzim-wl-Arab’ and 
the last the ‘ Baghaban Jama’t ’ of the Baghbans. 

The Indian Afghan Jama‘t was founded on December Ist, 1957, with 308 
members and Isakhan Haji Jahangir Khan ‘ Nashtar’ as founder-President. 
The printed copy of the Constitution has a sho:t introduction written by the 
founder-Picsident, explaining the origin of the Afghans, their establishment 
in India, especially in Guyatat, and their present run-down condition and poten- 
lialities for betterment, which has prompted the foundation of the present 
organization. 

In the course of his introduction, Shri Nashtar deplores the present condi- 
tion of the Afghans, which is at a lower ebb than that of other foreign Muslim 
communities like the Syeds, Shaikhs and the Muzhals, for in them some efforts 
at improvement have been made. On the contrary, among the Pathans poverty, 
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ignorance and idteness is rampant; mutual good-will has become extinct and 
it is imperative that efforts were made to make Pathans live like Pathans in 
Indi’ bY Gripidsing their moral and material condition, 

The ‘ Manifesto * of the jama’r, therefore, proclaims its dedication to bring 
the Pathan qaum in line with the progressive age of today, secure a prominent 
position for it and to strengthen the bonds of unity existing within it .To 
achieve dhese ends, it plans to secure commercial and other opportunities for its 
members, put forward their demands effectively, promote brotherhood between 
Khan Sahebs and other Muslims, provide educational opportunities for children, 

" make every effort to improve the material condition of the gaunt, especially to 
emphasizes the fant thandi, on which depends the vital life-force of the gaunt. 
Finally, it aims to wark in co-operation with other Muslim jama‘rs and urges 
its members to regard the work mentioned above as their own and discharge 
it with mutual co-operation, whether they belong to .Ahmedabad or 
are outsiders, 

The Constitution also lists mare material benefits accruing from the mem- 
bership of the jama’t. The jama’t will attempt to provide the utensils for cating 
and preparing food on all occasions of large communal dinners. It would 
provide help for education of poor boys and provide for widows and orphans 
as well as helping the indigent in sickness and other difficulties. The Council 
of the gama’ will attempt to establish branches in all towns. Also, it will 
titin boys to play the band, which obviously is one of the maicr occupations 
of the qaum, It will attempt to provide legal help on necessary occasions and 
to help 2 member in difficuluics. It will also make ztrangements to publicly 
henour students passing out in schools and colleges and thus instil the taste 
for education in young people. Finally, it aims to publish a monthly magazine 
tO att as its organ and carry the message of the janta’s to every memeEer. 

This is followed by the Constitution of the jama't. All Khan Sahebs can 
become Members on filling a form and paying a fee of Re. 1. The first office- 

“bearers are Hated: the Council will consist of the President, Honorary General 
“Secretary, Joint Secretary, Treasurer and members of the Council. The 
Council will be clected for three years. The General Body will meet after 
March 3)st to hear the Report of the Council and to consider the budget of 
the coming year. It will also fill vacancies, if any, and consider any other 
matter brought before it. 

The Constitution gocs on to Hist the rules regarding quorum, which will 
consist of twents-one members in addition to the office-kearers, the powers of 
the Council, the powers of the President and the Gencral Secretary as well as 

_ the obligations snd rights of the members. These are as in other organizations. 
Finally, it ends by giving a reprint of the form listing the contributions which 
tan be made to the fund of the jama'r, cakar (chacity). indad (help)>&kairar 
{non-oblisato:y chariy). bakhstis (eift). sadagat (religious oTering), fitra (fasts, 
cy, qitraenivas (miscclancous offerings) and qurhani-ni-khala (skins of 
snimals used for sacrifice. 
M19 
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The Tanzim-uw’! Arab was founded in June 1952 when a few Arab members met 
and felfothe necessity of having an organization which will take in hand the 
education of the young as well as other matters contributing to the gene:al 
enlightenment and improvement of the community. It contains two notable 
features: the first is a pledge in which a member swears to establish brother- 
hood in the Arab gaum, maintain the organization and promote its welfare and 
progress. For this end, he also promises in accordance with the needs 
of the Arabs, to offer his mat.rial and moral help. This piedge is the basic 
condition of membership. 

The other feature is an appeal addressed to all Arabs. It deplores the lack 
of organization among the Arabs and the disappearance of what little there had 
been, Jt explains the urgent need for such a body and the circumstances in 
which the present one was born, ending with an appeal to the Arabs to co- 
operate in making it a success. 

The Constitution lists the condition of membership, the pledge with an ad- 
mission fee of Re. 1 and a monthly fee of As. 8. Among the obligations of 
the members is listed a fine of As. 4 payatle in case of absence without adequate 
1casons from any Geneial or Council meeting as also fines in case of late pay- 
ment of dues. Every member is enjoined to strive his best to promote educa- 
tion among the boys of the gaum, improve the matetial condition and physical 
health of its members and to encourage the growth of higher virtues. 

The Working Committee is to consist of eleven members, elected annually 
at the General Meeting. It will include the Pramukh, sp-Pramiukh, Secretary, 
Joint Secretary, Treasurer and Auditor. It will be responsible for the daily 
management of the o1ganization. The powers of the Pramukh and the Secre- 
tary are then listed and it is laid down that all werk will be done cither by 
unanimous decision or by majority vote. If any dispute is referred to the 
Committee, then the Pranimki will constitute a sub-committee of four members 
from among the Working Commiitce to go into the matter and decide im- 
partially. 

In conclusion, it is laid down that the Anjuman will try to have its members 
present on all occasions of death, when given intimation, make a contribution 
of at least Rs. 5 if a general dinner is given on joyful occasions and make suit- 
able presents to any young person who has distinguished himself in the oc- 
cupationa] or educational ficld. 


The Baghban community had a long sciies of acrimonious disputes which de- 
stroyed their traditional organization. One of the efforts made to end this 
chronic trouble was the foundation of the Baghban organization in Novem- 
ber, 1952. 

The proposal to establish this organization was preceded by an appeal which 
bewailed the backward condition of the jama’t and its predilection for quarrels. 
It brought into being a Working Committee and Advisory Committee designed 
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to crettoanibaffiee for the fame’s, make efforts to improve its condition, pro- 
papate religious and secular education and create interest in physical and social 
betterment, end mutual quarrelling, help widows and indigents, arrange fer 
funerary rites of such people, organize religious and social festivals and finally 
to honour young men successful in school and college examinations. 

~ Italso framed a constitution creating a fund in which cach member was to pay 
As. 4, (np. 25} each shop-keeper an additional As. 2, (np. 12) on each marriage, 
Rs. t} and penalty cf As. 4 for absence from an occasion of marriage and 
Re. 1/4, from an occasion of death. Other matters dealt with were: to admit 
those wha have feft the community in the past, to adjudicate on disputes 
suitably and impartially. The Constitution then went on to specify the poweis 
of the President, election of members and such other necessary details. Finally, 
it made attendance of members on occasions of marriage obligatory and made 
it compulsory fo. the person conecemned to invite all the members, and not 
mercly the members of the working committee. It imposed a heavy fine of 
Rs, 19t on any person celebrating this occasion without the prior permis- 
siea of the janza't, 

Jhe establishment of this constitution did not end the chronic feud within 
the community. Nearly seven years later fresh attempts to end these disputes 
were mede and apparently, they hod succeeded. On the occasion of this 
success, the authors of the feat were congratulated by other Muslim groups 
and their leaders. hike the Chairman of the Indian Afghan Jama’t, by the re- 
presentatives of the Muslim Patani Jama‘t, [khlas Committee, Qureshi Jama’t, 
Baheshati Jama’t. Cambay Muslim Jama’t and Gujarat Muslim Panara 
Jorta’t. 


The Dudhwala jama'r organization represents a patiern in which formaliza- 
tion is sof in us initial stage. The next three instances are of those commu- 
nities where more progress has been made and printed constitutions have 
replaced the simpler and more rudimentary organization. Among larger com- 
munities like the Memons and the Sunni Yohras—not to speak of the Isma‘ji 
Shi'a communitics—this system becomes highly complicated and divides into 
several separate organizations devoted to housing, education. religious endow- 
ments, cle, With generous help from wealthier members of the community. 
these Institulions manage a number of charitable and mutual help trusts and 
co-operatives, These complicated organizations, managed by lawyers or 
experienced public workers become a study in themselves. 

Poorer and hackward communities, usually smaller ones still continte ite 
have the tmditional pattern of communal organization. Such for instance 
is the case with Bhoi, Qassab and the Julshas. Among them, patels are not 
formally elected but recognition as such is accorded ta acknowledzed leaders 
dan the different wadas or localities. Advantage is taken of special occasions 
like marriages or other communal cet-togethers to deal with any of the pending 
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= 


questions or 4 — 5 2 matter of common interest. The Chhanp2rbar cecae h 
simpMapY fashion select 2 patel or mul:hi and four others to form 2 Pan at 
which meets on occasions lie these and decides on ane Y uesiions awaitige i. 
Among Dhobss, this traditional jand thandi kee 2 particularly sii contr, 

over the community. In most towns. it has an independent eee 
but this is too rudimentary to develop contacts wit = others.” On occasions of 
bien-?lain, Ekatnah and marriece, a communal dinner en instsied upon and 
other matters Hike engasements have to be notified t i Panca and their 
consent sataae! It was in this community that a case occurred cf sanctions 
being imposed on a widow who had failed to give the r ares dinner on her 


busband’s demise. 


It will be seen from the above account that juma'tbendi has in recent peried 
undergone a change. The traditional pattern. preserved in rlatively conser 
sxative and backward communities. is unconcemed with the problems of livetl- 
hood and education that beset the community. It is therefore most evident 
in servics communities, like the Bhois and the Dhoktis whose wavs of Hf 
have noi faced a challence similar to those of the others. 

The punitive aspect of jama@ thardi is also retainec to a greater extent by ike 
traditionally onented ones. Excommunication was officially forbid 
recently ard only in 1962 was that Jaw found invalid. This toot 
much of the former terrer of the jama’r and it is only in 2 few and evece- 
tional commuunitics that omasional sentences of excommunication are pro- 
nounced,! 

In the new pattern of jana thandi, the leadership has passed to min who 

ezree conscious of the challenges posed by the changed circumstances an 

fecl the need to adapt to them. The emphasis is therefore on reform in the 
communal code by discouraging cosily customs, especially evtravacance on 
marrianee. Ekatrech and similar occasions. The need for education is also felt 
and one of the important points made is the encourag2ment to be civen to 
education, both secular and religious in the community. It is worth notin 
that in recent vears the number of small madrasahs devoted to elementary 
religious education. run and maintained by these bodies, has cone up. 

Simultaneous with reform, the need for greater Islamization is also kit 
Music becomes 2 criterion in some of the situations created owing to this fee!- 
ing for the playing of music has been an essential part of most ef the festivities. 
A number of reformed communities insist on the discontinuance of this 
practice for instance the reformed sections of the Pathans and Maliks ina 
central Gujzrat town are said to boycott festivities which allow them..a4 


dea all 
Los 


tia 


1 Under the Bombay Prevention of Excommunication Act of 1949, excommunication was 
forbidden by Jaw and remained so till early in 1962 when the Suprem- Court, on an appeal 
by Syedna Tahir Saif-u'd-din, found it to militate against Art. 26 (B) of the Constitution. 
Tan-anra, February 1962; Times of India, Janvary 10 and 13, 1952. 
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lot of opposition is naturally engendered and most of the communitics 
lave not vet becn able to make up thcir mind whether or not to ban music 
completely. . 

It is remarkable however, that the caste pattern has been completely accepted 
even when the awareness of Islam has increased; rather. the ritualistic part 
of Islam, obligatory on the individual is sought to be propagated through the 
mediuny of the jama’r and the members are advised to purge themselves of 
elements which are considered un-Islamic. Yet the jamethandi pattern is 
taken as the basic frame of reference for social entities and in well dejined 
communities like the Tai, the young men form into clubs according to the 
Jama’, Above all, not only has the marriage pattern continued unchanged 
but the general opinion seems to be against any modification of the traditional 
system, 

By adapting itself in this fashion to changing circumstances the jamra'tband 
system has strengthened the internal cohesion within the communities and 
preserved the sense of belonging which confers on the individual a security 
which is afforded by no other comparable unit. The changing circumstances 
and the emerging pattern have created tensions which were jess known before, 
most important of which has been the rise of factionalism and party polities 
in communal affairs. Also present has been the two-fold strugsle; between 
traditionalism represented by the older falk which scts its face against any 
reform and small but insistent voice which stresses the fundamental unity of 
all Muslim and the undesirability of smaller divisions. But against both these 
forces, reformed jama’tbhandi has succeeded in establishing itself. at least for 
the time being. 
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MARRIAGE AND FAMILY 


We NAVE given elsewhere the customs and ceremonies which are attendant 
on marriage in certain Muslim communitics. They are, in a sense, atypical 
of the reformed version of the marriage customs. An excellent description 
of these customs as they prevailed at the end of the nineteenth century has been 
given by Fazlullah Lutfullah in the Gazetteer. 

Here what we mainly discuss is the role of marriage in the social structure 
of the Muslim communities. It is not intended to go into the legal and idco- 
logical background of marriage as an institution in Muslim society but to explain 
how this system of alliances has been expressed in and has influenced the com- 
munal and the familial relationships among the Muslim communities in Gujarat, 


Marriage in Islamic law is a contract as has often been said and not a sacrament 
as among the Hindus. In actual practice, the contractual provisions have been 
formalized and deprived of much of their effect. Marriage among the Muslims, 
as among the Hindus, is an important family affair arranged according to its 
requirements, by the elders of the family. 

The priority given to the interests of the family is supported by the doctrine 
of kifa’a or suitability which has been emphasized by Abu Hanifa, the jurist 
whose legal system is the onc accepted in India, ** More than any other jurist ”, 
writes Muhammad Abu Zahra, ‘he adhered stringently to the conditions sur- 
rounaing the conditions ot the suitability of the husband for his wife with respect 
to equality of the man’s family to that of wo.nan in those respects of reputation 
and esteem in which families are likely to differ’. This is based on six con- 
siderations: lineage, Islam, free status, financial suitability, suitability in recti- 
tude and picty and occupation.! 

This suitability, especially of the male partner is given importance under 
Hanafi law for two reasons: in the first place, while 1 male marrying a low 
status Woman would raise her to his own, the same would not be true of a high 
Status Woman marrying a low status man. Secondly, if the woman had the free- 
dom to marry whomsoever she wanted, her guardians must have a reserve 
right to impose this condition to safeguard the rights of both parties. 

This rule in the upper class Mualims has led to the close examination of the 
status of the family with which the marriage of a girl is contemplated. Every 
group attempts to marry either within its own marriage circle or give its dawehters 
to a higher group, especially the four foreign Muslim castes. Thus, the Syeds 
are sought after as bridegrooms though until recent times, it was unusuai for 

4 Khadduri and Liebesny, Law in the Middle East, I, 138. 
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a Syed girl to be given outside. 
Thus in Sveds, it was possible to bring a bride from outside but this too was 
done under unusval conditions cither when a heavy dowry was promised or a 
bride was not readily available. A man’s first marriage received good deal of 
attention: later marriages were treated with less consideration. But a subtle 
distinction remained: on crucial occasions a person with Syed parentage on 
both sides could be ranked higher than one whose father alone was a Syed. 
And continucd inter-marriages like this in a few generations could affect the 
position of the family. This was the agency by which the pseudo-Syed families 
which have proliferated in all parts af Gujarat, attained their cherished rank. 
In certain circumstances Syed brides coula be given to non-Syed bridegrooms 
but in these cases the other party had to be exceptionally well-placed to merit 
this distinction. Considerations of wealth and political power as also the 
unusual character of a man could lead to the departure from the normal practice. 
Within certain limits, it is becoming more common in the upper, more well- 
to-do social groups to pay greater attention to the social, economic and educa- 
tional standards of a family than its formal affiliation to the community. It 
does not, of course. imply intermarriage with groups which are sharply differen- 
tiated, as for instance, the two Shi'a Isma‘ili communities and the rest of the 
Muslims. It also would normally rule out groups which have occupied a 
traditionally lower position in relation to the four forcign Muslim communities, 
like the service and labour communities. Gencrally, it means the recognition 
of parity between the four forcien Muslim communities and the richer Iand- 
owning Rajput group for the purposes of marriage alliances, depending upon 
the status of the particular family with which the alliance is sought. One 
of the factors which has helped in this development is the migration of a number 
"of well-to-do families or of considerable sections of them to Pakistan which 


has led to certain contraction of the marriage market in the upper and wealthier 
sphicres. 


The other communities can be broadly divided into three categories. In the 
_ Wrst place are those Muslim communities which have a closed, endogamous 
- pattern of marriage within their own community. Such are the Bohras and 
the Khojahs, the two Isma‘ili communities, the Memons and some of the artisan 
and service communities like the Tai, Dudhwala and Dhobi. In areas of relative 
isolation like Kacchh, most of the jama‘ts keep the endogamous structure intact. 
In the second place are those communities which follow an endogamous 
pattern to a darge extent but also enter into marital connexions with ather 
cammunities whom they regard as equal or preferably higher to them. This 
. Would include some of large and widely dispersed Mustim communities like 
_ Maleks, Ghanchis, same sections of Rajputs, Behlims and others. The upward 
poll is evident among the families in these communities by their taking the 
nde of Shaikh and also reforming and Islamizing their customs. 7 
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Finally, there is a considerable polyglot group of very loosely organized 
communities jike the Sipahi, Kasbati and others who intermarry frecly within 
themselves and also with other communitics. In urban centres, this amorphous. 
group also includes splinters from other better defined communities and some 
former service communities Jike the Bhands and Gandharps. In towns like 
Bharuch, it also contains a great deal of shifting population and also marginal, - 
small groups which are too small for an endogamous pattern.’ In industrial 
centres Jike Ahmedabad, the large influx of non-Gujarati Jabour has added. 
to this number. 

Most marriages take place in the same town. especially in communities where 
the endogamous pattern is strong. Certain communities like the Dudhwalas 
are limited to only one town and marriage therefore necessarily becomes re- 
stricted. Among other communities where there is a wider dispersal, there 
is a strong preference for marriage within a small, known circle. Thus endoga- 
mous communities also tend to break into marriage circles called the ckda, 
within which alone docs marriage take place. The Mansuri Vohras of a central 
Gujarat town were aware of their fellow-caste people elsewhere but they had 
their own ckda within which alone, they married. 


In the preference for marriage within a community, the Muslim social system 
is akin to the Hindu. In the preference for cousin marriages, it shows a dis- 
tinct Islamic tinge. 

Under Muslim law, impediments to marriage are basically of three cate- 
gories: those established by blood kinship which bar lineal ascendants and 
descendants, off-springs of the same parents and off-springs of grandparents, if 
only one degree removed; secondly those, established by marriage, which deal 
with the Kindred of the spouse, in the same order, with certain additional pro- 
Visions. Finally, it is established by the ‘ milk’ relationship between an infant 
who is suckled on the one hand and the woman who suckles him on the other; 
she is accorded the position of the mother and her kin becomes the child’s 
suckling kin whom he is forbidden to marry. 

There are other temporary bars, for instance, against a woman in fddat follow- 
ing the death of or divorce from her husband, or against simultancous marriage 
with two women who are closcly related. A woman who has been divorced 
three times is prohibited to the same husband until she has been married to . 
someone else, has lived with him and has been divorced. Finaily, the maximum 
number of wives a man can have at the same time is four; no marriage contract 
with the fifth was Iegal until the man had separated himself from one of his 
wives and the period of iddat had expired.? : 

Cousin-marriages therefore are not barred as in the Hindu social egatenii 
especially in the North and in actual practice, they have been the preferred 
ones not only in India but also in the Muslim world. The communities which 

#idem }, {34-7: Muhammad ‘Ali, Religion of Islam, Lahore, 1936, 606-13. : 
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- show the greatest predilection for these marriages are the forcign Muslim ones . 
especially the Pathans. Shaikhs, Mughals, and the Syeds: Those among whom 
it sees (to \We-Whe Jeast popular are the indigenous communities especially 
the Garasias and the Rajputs. During the course of our observation we were 
told that.cousin-marriages were popular but it has not been possible to csta- 
blish a community-wise system of preferences, except in broad terms. 

Among cousin-marriages. the commonest form is parallel cousin-marriage, 
to one’s mother’s sister's daughter, The next in order is the cross-cousin- 
marriage to the mother’s brother’s daughter in which the nicce follows her 
paternal aunt to the same house. In both these preferred cases, preference is 
to draw wives from the same source as the mouters: the mother’s sister’s daughter 
is preferred because of the relatively greater intimacy between the two sisters 
and also because it establishes links between the yet unrelated hotwscholds. 

The next in order comes the reverse type of cross-cousin-marriage. namely, 
to the fither’s sister’s daughter. This is relatively less Common for it offends 
against the hypergamous sensitivity especially if the former matriage was with 
a person of- unequal status. In closely-knit communities, however, which do 
not retain overtones of an earlier cultural pattern, like the Bohras. it is reported 
to be frequent. In Syed and Shaikh families toa, if both are satisfied as to mash 
or lineage, it is undertaken. 

Finally, among forvign Muslim communities, the paternal parallel cousin- 
Marriage, namely, to father’s brother’s daughter is also not rare. One of the 

_ feasons given for this type of marriage is that it retains the family wealth in the 
family itself. a material factor since the daughter is an important beneliciary 
under the Muslim law, 

Such a system of marriage alliance is directly responsible in strengthening 
links within the family as also between different familics, Per contra, it can 
also lead to serious breaches. For, based on these relationships, a system of 
expectation is built up in which ‘claims” to a boy or girl are indicated. It 
is keen, when a boy is promising among his relatives but itis keener in the case 

> of girls, For, it is customary to‘ ask * for a girl fram her parent. and in case 
a claim which has been built up on the basis ef cousin reladionships is set aside 
without due cause, serious rifts may occur, 


The family organizatian among the Muslim communities in Gujarat aprears 
_ parallel w the Hindus’ inthe sense that the same type of patrilocal. patrilineal 
faraily system prevails in both. This is indicated by the special legal provisions 

Riven to cerfain Muslim communities like the Molesalam Garasias, Memons 

and Khojahs. Until 1938, these eroups were given the benefit of customary 

flaw which excluded women from succession; even now. Muslim law is made 

applicable to Khojahs only on his express declaration} 

We were not able to make a detailed analysis into the family organization 

, a BB Mitormodin Law iN, ML. Tripathi, Bombay 1910), $9.77. 

Se 
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but in response to our general queries, we were informed that the common 
form ofeliving avasoin the form of large households which included several 
married and unmarried brothers and their other relatives, living under the 
same roof, presided over by the father. For this the phrase used was sam- 
yukta pariwar, which is the same as is used in Gujarati Hindu families for 
the joint-family. From this, it may be gathered that the Muslims did not feel 
that any substantial difference between his system of family living and that of 
the Hindus, exists. Or if it does, it is negligible. 

This similarity is supported by virtually the same kinship terminology which 
is used both by the Hindus and the Muslims. In some communities, mostly 
foreign upper-class, where Urdu is commonly spoken and understood, Urdu 
modes of address are substituted tor Gujarati; for instance, the father 
is addressed as hapv in most Gujarati speaking communities and as abba in Urdu 
speaking ones. The purity of Urdu diction is, however, relative; only very 
eaceptional families where the speech has been deliberately cultivated and 
which have north Indian connexions. have the common north Indian appella- 
tion apa for the elder married sister or the baji for the unmarricd one. The 
same is truce of other Urdu appellations like diuflha-bhai for the elder brother- 
in-law. 

The kinship terminology is classificatory based on a few crucial links. In 
the first ascendant group above the ego, the important links are provided by 
the father and his brothers and sisters and the mother and her brothers and 
sisters. The father is called bapw or abba and his brother is chacha or kaka, 
his sister, phuphphi: the mother ba or annnan, her brother, mamun and her 
sister, aasi or Afala. The cousin relationship thus formed are referred to 
according to the link they are derived from and the sense of obligation 
measured according to the degrees, they are removed. 

In the same age group, the basic ties are furnished by the brothers ( bhai) 
and sister (fen). Here, in more orthodox Muslim families, where purdah 
is strictly observed, a distinction is made between male relatives to whom a 
girl cannot be married, referred to as maftram and those whom she can be, called 
ghair-mahram or na-mahram, Generally therefore, a girl on entering the age 
of puberty, secludes herself from all such individuals which, as will be seen, 
entails a stricter purdal: than among the Hindus. 

Otherwise, the cousin rclationships are viewed in the same class as brothers 
and sisters, though the tie here is not as close. The elder cousin is addressed 
with the respectful suffix of ji or saieb and the younger onc is called by name. 
Even in communities where purdalr is not strict, the awareness of a possible 
marriage leads to certain restraint being observed among the potential partners. 

On the descendant scale, the basic links are made by the son ( befa) and the 
brother’s son ( bhatija) or daughter ( bhatiji) or the sister’s son ( bhanej )-or 
the sister's daughter ( bhaneji }. Were again, the kinship network can be spread 
to include as distant a kindred as desired by applying the principle of analogy 
to the Lrother’s of sister’s son or daughter, as the case may be. 
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In the case of Kinship by marriage, the son-in-law occupies a special place 
in his father-in-law’s place and a special ceremony accompanies his-visits there. 
This again resembles, the Hindu position. Here again, the pivotal relation- 
ships are formed in a network resembling the ego’s own, but it is through the 
wife that they are seen. In the same fashion, a bride (f2/uz), entering her 
father-in-law’s household is surrounded by a network of relationships pivoting 

-around her husband, with the distance or nearness, measured accordingly. 

‘Ht has not been possible for us to find details of obligations which these rela- 
_tienships engender except in very wide terms which suggest that it is not dis- 
similar to the Hindu system. In fact, the informants themselves did not appear 
to find much difference between them. Further field-work is however needed 
‘before any conclusions can te arrived at. 


Comunity DITrERENTIATION AND MARRIAGE 

The fluidity of the Muslim caste system and the parallelism between the different 
castes is best indicated by an analysis of the marriage records preserved with 
the Qaris of towns like Bharuch, Baroda and Ahmedabad. One such sample 
is presented below on the basis of a random register from the Qazi of Bharuch. 

This Register, Serial No. 10. records 269 marriages between October Sth 1853 

~ and September €th 1855. Each marriage record gives the name, father’s name 
‘qaum Ccaste ), age and residential domicile of the bridegroom and the bride. 
Very often, in many cases, the age and gayvm are also omitted. It also records 
the name of the Wokil and the two witnesses who testified to the marriage 
and the Quasi or his agent who performed the ceremony. In case of widow 
remarriage, if also contains a declaration by two men or failing that by the 
widow herself that her husband is dead and that there is ne binding on her pre- 
venting her from contracting the marriage. 

The Reeister records 35 widow remarriages, of which 2 cases appear doubtful 
and which may be those of divorced women being remarried while the rest 
are first marriages for the wamen; there was no way of knowing whether the 
marriage was the first or second for the men. Community-wise. the marriages 
appear as unders 3 


Afiale first: : Baz Qassab—Qabfarosh ; 1 
Atiali—Abdali: 4 Bohta—Bohra : 2 

poo wwAWindsat 2 1 : Charmdaz —Charmdaz : 2 

a» eweSipaht: i Chhippa~—Chhippa + § 
Acab--Unspeciiied : 1 Chhippa—-Rafanda : 1 
AsareAsa il es —Unspecified : 1 
4, Danesh st Dabhoia—Unspecified : 3 
Avitndsar—-Awindai toh Danvesh—Darwesh 2 1 
Rafaada—Bofinda : 2 Dastarband—Dastarband + 2 
Rafanda-—Rafanda 2. Dastarband—-Ranegrez : 1 
Rafanda--Qassob 2 1 Dhobi-—Dhoti : 3 
RabigineNahisic 2-2 ’  Pagir—Shaikh : i 
Naz Qawabh--Bay Qasssh 2430 Ragazi~Bafanda : 1 
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Khan—Syed : 1 
» —shakh 7 1 
» ~Khan: 2 
» --Unspecified : 1 
Kharwa—Kharwa : 5 
Kishtiban—Kishtiban : 1 
»  w-Unspecified : 1 
Mahgir—Muahegir : 1 
Malik—-Malik : 11 
» —Sipahi: 11 
—Unspecified : 4 
Mamer—Mamer : 2 
» w~Unsocecified : I 
Mazdoor—Miazdoor :1 
3 —Unspecified : I 
Subedar Mughal—Sipahi: 1! 
Mundhia— Mundhia :t 
és —Shaikh : 2 
* —Unspecified : 2 
Nagori—Nagori : 2 
Patel—Khanva : I 
Patel Qiledar—Nagori : 1 
Rangrez—Unspecified : 1 
Sabzifarash— Unspecified : 1 
Sidi—Unespecified - 1 
Sindhi—Sindhi : 3 
» Unspecified : I 
Shah—Darwesh : 1 
Shaikh—-Shaikh : 12 


» Syed 1 2 

» —Khan: 1 

e  —Faqir: 1 

» —Bafanda: 1 

» Unspecified : 6 


» —Memon: ft 
Sipahi—Sipahi : 20 


» —Syed: 1 
» cmohaikh: 2 
» = Muchal: | 


» omKhan: 1 

» w-Malik: I 

s> oMundbia: 1 

» wChobdar: | 

» w7?Darwesh : I 

» Unspecified : 15 
Syed—Sved : § 


Syed—Shaikh at | 


ss «6 Unspecified : 2 
Unspecified—Shaikh : 4 
Najaf——Najaf: 4 
Panjnigara—Panjnigara 2 
Patel—Patel : 10 
Unspecified—Sipahi 

‘4, —Malek: 1 
—Darwesh : ! 
—Chebdar: 1 
Unsonecified : 15 


o> 


Widow Remarriage: 
Afghan—Convert : 1 
Darwesh—Darwesh : 3 
” —Unspecified : 1 
Dastarband—Shaikh : 1! 
es —Unspecified : 1 
Khan—Shaikh : 2 
Mahfarosh—Unspecified : 1 
Mahgir—Convert : 1 
Mazdoor—Faair : 1 
» Shaikh: 1 
» Unspecified: t 
Mundhia—Syed : 1 
» —Mundhia: 2 
» —Unspecified : 1 
Unspecificd—Patel : 1 
as —Syced : I 
7 —Shah: 1 
Najaf—Najaf : 3 
Panjingar—Nagori : 1 
Patel—Patel : 3 
Shaikh—Shaikh : 1 
» mUnspecified : 2 
Sipahi—Sipahi : 1 
» Shaikh: I 
» w-Garasia: I 
» —Unspecified : J 
Unspecificd—Convert : 1 
” —Mazin: I 
” —Unspecified. : 3 


Divorce Remarriage: 
Stpahi—Unspecified : 1 
Shaikh—Sipahi :1 


Several facts of interest emerge from this analysis : 
1. The enumeration of caste-name as given in the records is not very clear. 
Morcover, the blanket surname Shaikh conceals a number of actual castes. 
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2. There are 2 number of castes which intermarry, for instance, the Sipahis, 
which actually are a polyglot group, without definite caste Hinks. Partly they 
are descendants of immigrants and partly of Rajput agrarian castes and have 
a wide circle of marriage. Similar is the case with a number of occupational 

and sea-faring communities like the Bahigirs and Mahfarosh. 

3. Among communities with a greater degree of caste affiliation, there is a 
lesser incidence of marriages outside the community. For instance, the Patcls 
record ten marriages within the community, two outside and only one Patel 

. gitl given presumably outside, for the caste affiliation of the bridegroom is not 
tiven. 

4. The marriage of ‘true’ Syed and ‘truc' Shaikh is indicated by .the 
higher mehr. In two Syed marriages, when both the parties are Syeds, the 
mehr is fixed at Rs. 750 and Rs. 5,000. Where the mehr fixed is the usual 
Rs, 127, it is not certain if the party was a‘ true” Syed. 

5. This record is by no means a complete one. There is no mention of 
several important communities like the Baluchis, Ghanchi, Memon, Tai and 
others. Jt seems that only a fraction of the total matriages were recorded— 
and those which were recorded were marginal and exceptional cases thah 
otherwise. 

G The caste-identification was taken as the basis of social recognition and 
aman was known by his gaum and locality. Often, the ganz is loosely inter- 
preted to mean even occupational grouping but the importance is given to 
this label was great. 

7, Up to this time, occasional Bohra marriages were also registered with 
the Qazis. though they were Sunnis. 

&. The Muslim population in Bharuch till then contained a great deal of float- 
ing clement owing to its being a port. Thus two of the three convert marriages 

“were of partics which came there from Bombay and Baroda for the legitimiza- 
tion of an earlier alliance. This also accounts for the high degree of inter-caste 
marriages. 

9. A number of communities are occupational ones like Dastarband, Qassab; 
Najaf, Panjnigar. But it seems wrong to designate a gaum, (if this ward is 
intended to be a sophisticated euphemism for the Gujarati word, mraz) by the 

term muzdoor or labourer, Tt seems doubtful if thers was a caste like that. 

IQ, Jt seems that caste endogamy was paid greater attention in the first 
marriage of the girl and the boy, it was not that strictly observed when a widow 
remarried, The reason for this appears to be that the connexions forged by 
these marnages were less significant than the original ones and very often 
these were marriages of convenience rather than of social significance. 

A systematic study of these reeards, especially if drawn from different centres 
like Navasari, Surat, Bharuch, Baroda, Ahmedabad. Godhra and Palanpur 
in the mainland and Junagadh in the peninsula can yield valuable results. 
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THE CASTE pattern of social stratification finds little ideological support in 
Islamic theory, as has been pointed out before. The absence of this support 
has resulted in an ambivalent attitude: while the social fact of birth-determined 
group has been accepted and upheld, it has been possible for individual families 
to transcend this frontier with relative ease, compared to the Hindu system. 
The social mobility from ‘ lower’ to * higher’ groups has therefore been greater 
and status as determined by wealth, political power and also its corollaries 
like sophisticated education has been a powerful level in the process of social 
rise, 

Not only have individual families risen in the social spectrum but commu- 
.fiities as a whole have also succeeded in improving their position by becoming 
prosperous and by adapting their behaviour pattern and norms to a higher 
group. Social rise has therefore required not only an accretion cf wealth 
but also a modification in the traditional svstem of customs and manners and 
the behaviour pattern. 

The impact of an economic movement and attendant political processes has 
also affected the Muslim communities in recent years by introducing new 
dimensions in social and religious consciousness. The impingement of Islam 
on the social system is being seen in a new light; the validity of little culture, 
in certain strata is being questioned. The permeation of the country by 
reformers urging purism has had its effects in the changes that have come 
about. 

For instance, individual Muslims and communal organizations have, in 
recent times, made a delikerate effort to mould their lives according to what 
has been conceived of as the Islamic ideal. This ideal, though necessarily 
ethical, has not been exclusively interpreted in moral terms: external practices 
and apparent behaviour have been necessarily viewed as more important than 
individual conduct and the more esoteric elements of beliefs. This may sound 
like a dichotomy between thought and practice but actually this is not so. 
People may not become better ‘ Muslims’ or better men in religious or moral 
terms but the quantum of practices which are, or are felt to be, Islamic goes 
up in daily life. 

The attempt to rise in the social scale by adopting a higher way of life is not 
the only motive in this effort. Equally important is the desire to live up to 
the obligations of the faith. Punctilious discharge of religious oblizations has 
been viewed as 2,symbolic indicator of position as well as a highly personalized 
value. 

This effort has led to a number of results; a tendency to eliminate manners * 


. 
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and customs [clt to be un-Islamic; a loosening, and in rarer cases to a rejection, - 
of the community, system: to a greater sense of obligation in regard to the 
discharge. of prayers and fasts; to changes in dress; and finally, to a more 
intense awareness of belonging to a Muslim society and therefore a greater 
allergy to real or fancied slights or benefits to it. 


Another process which is close but slightly differs in its motivation is reflected 
in the desire to reform the traditional social system so as to adapt it to 
meet the modern conditions and the demands of the present-day situation. 
‘This may broadly be referred to as Rationalization—a term as awkward as 
Islamization but which to some extent indicates the process suggested. Essen- 
ually, both are reformist processes, aiming to eradicate customs which have 
‘acquired a negative value—while in the former case, the practice is judged on the 
touchstone of Islam. in the latter the criterion becomes its feasibility and suit- 
ability in the context of the present. This, for instance. characterizes a move 
towards better community organization; towards the eradication of wasteful 
expenditure in bisn-illah and marriage ceremonies; fixation of mcfir at a 
definite figure; and in certain communities like the Bohras, the demand for 
a more popular administrative system. The main intention is to give the 
individual a fairer deal within the traditional pattern and also to prevent the 
“ community pattern from cracking under the pressure of modern life. 

The third process is a relatively sophisticated process which is operative 
at a social level which is more or less prosperous and imbibes Western in- 
fluences directly from the universities and other teaching institutions and 

- gavernmental and industrial organizations. This may be referred to as 
_Westernization, the third of an awkward trio of terms. Westernization refers 
fo not merely exposure to modern methods of publicity and propaganda and 
the influence of modern life as it is lived in the present day India but also to 
the imbibing of certain Western values and cutture traits by the individual. 
Tt can take various shapes. It may Icad to extreme orthodoxy defended by 
Western logic; to the retention as well as the rejection of purdah; to an adop- 
tion of Eurapean style living but the retention of traditional culture patterns; 
towards greater Islamization by the rejection of the traditional social strati- 
fication. Simultaneously, it operates to rationalize the communal system and 
to create a network of modernized institutions like colleges, schools, co-opera- 
tive socictics. In brief, in its most extreme form, it may mean a rejection of 

. faith though this is very rare and we have only Hterary evidence of it. in certain 
cases, Mote commonly, it can lead to greater Islamization in certain spheres 
of life though certain features of it are no longer observed. 

A characteristic instance can be cited in the case of purdah. Purdah is not 
$0 intense in urban centres of Gujarat as itis inmost north Indian towns and to 
some degree the trend is towards relaxation. But in common opinion, it is 
_ held as a value and the free mixing of young people is frowned upon. Invari- 
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ably, the articles in the Muslim Gujarati press deplore the tendency towards ~ 
greater fashion found in the more prosperous Muslim families. 

This conservative attitude is prevalent among almost all the communities 
which have undergone a degree of both rationalization and Islamization. In 
fact, a greater Islamization tends to emphasize the movement towards perdaht, 
rather than away from it, for conservatism in Islam holds it as a positive value. 
Its more serious challenge therefore, comes neither from a desire towards 
greater rationalization or Islamization but from Westernized outlook which 
can develop only in a certain economic sphere. 

Thus progressive Khojah, Sulaimani and other families have to a great 
extent discarded the purdah. Amongst a great many other urban communities, 
it is not observed strictly, especially outside homes. But at a certain level, 
especially in the middle class, it is being observed with more care. There- 
fore it is an example where Westernization is directly in opposition to the other 
two processes. : 


While Westernization is a relatively recent process, the other two have been 
older ones. Under Mahmud Shah Begada, in the sixteenth century, attempts 
were made to enlighten peripheral communities in Saurashtra which were only 
nominally Muslim.!' The main- attempt of Pir Mashaikh, to whom reference 
has been made earlier, was to make his people give up all non-Islamic practices 
and beliefs and adopt the correct ways. The conflict between the ‘ Great’ 
and the ‘ Little” Cultures has been a long process mainly owing to the fact 
that the bulk of the Muslim communities were converts from Hinduism and 
even foreign communitics suffered indigenization to some extent. It was 
here that both the wena and the pirs, mostly the former, played a notable 
part, as the main Jeaders of popularizing the purer form of Islam. 

Thus though emphasized in recent times, Islamization is an old process, 
evident not only in India but also in other countries where Islam formed a 
symbiotic relationship with the established cultures. In India however, 
especially, in Gujarat, Muslim communities have existed in an overwhelmingly 
Hindu environment, within a cultural and ideational framework which was 
predominantly Hindu. Thus caste awareness has always been keen and while 
religion was felt as a distinguishing factor and also as a unifying force, its 
awareness as a predominantly social and cultural unit has been more intensely 
felt in recent times. 


These processes may be briefly examined in relation to their impact on mannegs 
and customs, law and dress. 
During the centuries the Muslim communities have lived in Gujarat, their 
ways, manners and customs have to a great extent become indigenized. This 
The Mirat-i-Sikandari, 127, 
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was, as noted earlier, particularly true of the foreign Muslim communitics 
which came from outside. Most of them speak any other language except 
‘Gujarati with difficulty and even when Urdu is commonly spoken and under- 
stoad as the home language, it is very heavily tinged with Gujarati words and 
inflexions. Agrarian communities settled in Bharuch and Kaira like the 
Pathans have customs indistinguishable from thase of other Muslim and even 
Hindu communities. Divorce is relatively very rare, child marriages were till 
recently common and widow remarriage virtually unknown. In the marriage 
registers of the Qazi of Bharuch pertaining to the middle fifties of the last 
century, one of which was examined as a*sampic, first marriages took place 
bifore ihe girl was fouritcen and the boy cightcen, in some cases going as low 
as five and nine? 

Indigenization so far as language alone was concerned was less in urbanized 
communities like the Shaikhs and Sycds but in other cases. they succumbed 
to these influences; only their self-awareness in being the leaders of an Islamic 
community kept their speech relatively pure and their Persian and Arabic 
fluency coupled with their extra-Gujarati contacts kept their diction in 
Urdu unaffected, 

This process of indigenization brought the two wings of the Muslims, the 
older foreign Muslims and the new indigenous communities, closer. The 
urge to indoctrinate the new convert was there but even here we find the Shi’a 
Ismaili preachers being content with a mere acknowledgement of the faith 
and sometimes not even that, for instance, in the syncretism of the Khojahs 
and the eclecticism of the Pirana-panthis. Most of the communities agrarian 
und traditional, retained their social structure while adding a smattering of 
the new faith to theic cultural make-up, At this time, it is difficult to say 
actually how deep their [slamization was, Fasts were probably kept and 
circumcision curried out and nama, as far as its correct procedure was known, 
tread by the more pious. But that was possibly about all. 

The fact of conversion was significant in forming 2 new community outside 
the Hindu pale but it made litle difference in the social stratification and 
cultural patterns of the nco-Muslim communities, In course of time, the 
descendants of the original missionaries, now pirzadas or spiritual preceptors, 
ako Tost the fervour of their predecessors and looked upon their followers more 
AS 1 Source Of revenue than as a people to be guided into the Islamic way. 
Their own attainments in the meanwhile came down. Thus Islamization 
of these communities was hardly begun—and it was met more than half-way 
by the indigenization of the forcign Muslim communities, very often their 
own preceptors, who by degrees surrendered ta the usage of the land. 


Personal law reflected this process of indigenization to a considcrable extent. 
The bulk of the communities retained their customary law until recently and 

*Supra 155-6, 
M2] 
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this retention was not duc to ignorance as was made out by reform societies 
and zealots but mirrored the pattern of rights and duties. the structural orga- 
nization of the family and the extended lineage as it was fashioned by tradi- 
tional and accepted usage.+ The logic of Islamic law was felt to run contrary 
to the logic of the family’s structural organization. 

The basic conflict centred in the Jaws of succession. The traditional organiza- 
tion of the family was based on the agnatic patrilineal pattern which excluded 
women from succession. The law court recognized this fact: in a Bombay 
High Court judgement, Lord Dunedin remarked in 1922: “* There are among 
the Mahomedans certain groups whose ancestors were Hindus and professed 
the Hindu religion and were ten converted to Islam. Among these groups 
mav be reckoned, as is shown by decided cases, Khojahs. Sunni Bohras. Moale- 
salam Girasias, Cutchi Memons, Nassaora Memons—and lastly the Halai 
Memons. to which groups the deceased belonged, Now with regard to the 
Halai Memons, it has been held by a succession of cases beginning with a case 
decided by Sir F. Perry in 18-47, that the converts had retained their Hindu 
law relating to the eaclusion of females from succession and that that law had 
been engrafted as a custom on the Mohammedan law although not in accordance 
with the Koran. “4 

This exclusion of the daughters from succession was a corallary. as we have 
semarked above, of the traditional organization of the family. In rural areas, 
where land was held more as family and lineage property rather than 2s an 
individual right. this was further emphasized. Not only was the application 
of Muslim law resented by large Jand-owning Muslim Rajput families which 
held large estates in Bharuch, Kaira and clsewhere but also poorer agrarian 
communities like the Sunni Vohras, Maleks, Patani Vohras and even Pathan 
community of Bharuch, 

The threat to the customary usage of the Muslim communities, as will be 
noted, began with the expansion of British power in Gujarat and with it the 
systematization, codification and uniform application of personal law. Earlier 
than that customary law was applied to all cases of special communities and 
mostly such cases did nat come up to the Qazi's courts in major urban centres, 
“In the absence of codes, customary law naturally played a great part”, writes 
M. B. Ahmad in his Administration of Justice in Medieval India, “‘ The customs 
and practices of the inhabitants of India were too deep rooted for interference 
so that a large number of Muslim converts carricd with them into the Muslim 
fold traditions which ran counter to the tenets of Islam. For instance. in the 
greater part of the Punjab, females were and are excluded from inheritance 


* Talal Asad, in his study of the Muslim family in Punjab makes this point in Sopre 
Aspects of Change in the Structure of the Muslim family in the Panjab under British’ “Rule. 
Unpublished B.Litt. thesis in Institute of Social Anthropology, Oxford University, Oxford. 
Introduction. 

* Quoted in Sir George Rankin, “ Custom and the Muslim Law in British India, Trav- 
sactions of the Grotius Society, Vol. XXV (1940), 89-117. 
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in thevibages inspite of the specific provisions of the ‘Shara’ to the contrary... «' 
Vstory tells us that there have not been Jacking attempts to regard the ‘uf? 
as one of the roots of Figh or Muslim jurisprudence and thus to reconcile the 
rigidity of Jaw with Jecal requirements. "> 


With the establishment of British rule. and the application of codified law 
by a bureaucratic administrative organization, custom came to be regarded with 
disfavour, Yet it was too deeply entrenched in the countryside to be dis- 
regarded and the policy of the Government after the middle of the nineteenth 
century was to leave such spheres alone. as far as possible. Moreover. the 
Inree Jand-owning classes, on whom the British power depended very greatly 
for support, required the application of customary law not Muslim law for their 
own purpose, for, the latter would have disrupted their family organization. 
Henec, while Muslim law came to be applied with increasing frequency in the | 
case of ordinary urban population, the realm of custom, as far as it affected 
lard rights and special communities, was not disturbed, 

This objection to the application of Muslim law was based upon several 
factors. There was no provision in Muslim law for undivided families of the 
Hindu pattern which happened to be the prevailing system in most of these 
Janded interests and special communities. Proprictary rights were seen as 
being vested in the individunl and succession was fashioned accordingly. It 
provided property rights and succession to women im their own rights which 
militated against the male agnatic sequence in which these rights were held. 
lt took away the testamentary fights which was an important consideration 
for trading communitics. In brief. by substituting an individual cthos in place 
of the corporate one and by providing succession to women, Muslim faw endan- 
eered the postulates on which proprictaty rights and family organization had 
been founded. 

Jhe movement against the eradication of custom was in itself a movement 
for the preatcr Islamization of the Muslim people which sought to eradicate 
the fareign accretions into the Muslim fold. The growing Islamic awareness 
of a number of Muslim communities which supported this movement, coupled 
with the volatile political situation in the twenties and the thirties of this century, 
When these movements gained momentum, Ied to the passage of the Shariat 
Act of 1937 which abrogated custom to a very great extent. In itself. the result 
of a movement from greater Islamization. this Act served as one of the most 
powerful levers for this movement. 

Yet with significant reservations which deserve to be nected. It canybelsven 
that the main conflict between custom and Muslim kw arose with regard to 
suscession, for, here was a point of serious divergence and one which affected 
the famil arpanization. With its characteristic caution, the British Govern- 


F Ahmad, MBL, diiiuistration of diustice in Afedieval Ina (Muslim University, Aligarh, 
194515 73-4, 
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ment placed: thenentire orbit. of agricultural Jand beyond the purview of this 
Act, thus allaying the fears of powerful landed interests. Also continued 
was the power of testamentary succession enjoyed by certain communities 
like Khojahs and Memons, The Shariat Act was not to apply automatically 
to these communitics in matters of succession; only by a deliberate declaration, 
filed before a court of law, could an individual so governed, place himself under 
Muslim law. 

The protection afforded to agricultural property thus shielded the agrarian 
communities from a direct application of Muslim law in matters of succession 
and consequently from a disruption of family structure. This exception has 
been welcomed even by those familics that have become highly Islamized. 
Equally welcome has been the right of adoption given again to certain land- 
owning communities. a right which is not recognized by Muslim law. 

The recent legislations which have virtually ended the former taluqdari, 
‘and other land-owning and landlord rights have again served as an Islamizing 
factor in as much as they have removed one of the major factors which led to 
the insistence on custom in preference to Islamic law. Further, recent tenancy 
laws have also made transfer of agricultural land difficult, especially to non- 
cultivating interests by providing an abiding right to the person cultivating a 
piece of land, irrespective of ownership. While these laws have had little on 
communities which are primarily or mainly cultivating, its impact on those which 
were primarily non-cultivating but land-owning has been obvious. 


The gradual displacement of the traditional system has also had its effects on 
beliel’s, especially religious belicfs, in certain communities. With the replace- 
ment of customary law and practice with a more legal pattern, the customary 
non-Islamic beliefs have also been yielding place to those which are more or 
less orthodox. 

The change is obvious in the Isma’ili community. ‘t The Khojahs ( Indian 
followers of the Aga Khan) who call their imam, ‘ Maulana Hazar Imam’ 
went a step further and under the instruction of Pir Sadr-w'd-din declared the 
imam to be an incarnation of the God Vishnu, This is embodied in an authori- 
tative doctrinal test Das-Advatar (Ten Incarnations )....The Aga Khan case 
establishes that this is the official doctrine of the Ismaili Khojahs, but cer- 
tainly most of the Ismaili would not subscribe to this creed in its literal sense 
and are aligning themselves increasingly with the orthodox Muslim creed. 
They assert that these are mystical statements, proclaiming the greatness of 
Mawlana ’Ali, and we must not probe further into such secret mysteries. The 
fact is that the majority know little of their own faith and are rapidly coming 
within the periphery of orthodox Islam.”? It may be doubted if the change is 


® Tyabji, F. B., Muhannedan Lay, 59-117. These pages contain a comprehensive 
discussion of this aspect of Muslim law, its application and its limitations. 

1 Fyzee, A. A. A,, “ Shi'ite Legal Theories, " in Khadduri and Liebesny, Law in the Middle 
East, 117-9, 
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widespread or real but the tendency is certainly there. 

- In feetcthis shift away from the traditional syneretic belief is also reflected 
in the Hindu followers of the Isma’ili pirs, known as the Pirana-panthis. During 
the sccond and third decades of this century, an overwhelming majority of 
the Matia Kanbi community in Kacchh turned away from their traditional 
belicfs and went over to the orthodox Swami Narayan cult. 

A similar tendency is apparent among the large agrarian Momna community 
of north Gujarat which till recently had been, almost en masse, a follower of the 
descendants of Pir Mashaikh. Again as in the Pirana-panthis, a movement 
began with the emigres in Bombay, moving away from the pirs. A great number 
went over to Sunntsm and came under the influence of Deoband-trained 
mathviss a school at Chhapi in north Gujarat is the centre of their missionary 
movement. Many of them have also adopted the Ithna-Ashari form of Shiism. 
In both the cases, the authority of the pir has been rejected in favour of a doc- 
tring which has been seen to be claser to the purer form of Islam. 

These movements, it will be nuted, are distinct, from those which strive for 
reform within the established system. Here there is a definite rejection of a 
traditional system of beliefs as false or insufficient and the adoption of another 
which is more in line with orthodox thinking. The reformist trends can b= found 
within all of these systems—the Pirana-panthis, Khojahs and Momnas—as 
among others, but they do not dispute the basic tencts of the faith. 


‘Customs represented to a high degree the process of indigenization undergone 
by the Muslim communities, even forcign ones. In birth, and more in marriage, 
a blend of Hindu and Muslim customs had characterized the Muslims of Gujarat. 
As among the Hindus, the expectant mother was supposed to guard against 
a number of evil influences, for instance, during an cclipse. The safwansa 
or the seventh month ceremonies were common to both. During marriage, 
married women who had not lost their husbands, su/fagans, were at a premium: 
only they could prepare the whatana or the ritual prophylactic for the bride 
and the bridegroom and participate in the more esoteric and symbolic rites, like 
tying the bridal Kangana or bracelet. Also common. till recently. was the second 
murriage ceremony according to Hindu rites performed among the Rajput 
Mustim communities. Simultaneously, Hindu festivals like rakhi, in which 
the sister tied a symbolic bracelet around her brother's wrist, were also observed, 
especialy among the Rajputs. 

Many of these practices, we were informed were being given up. The second 
marriage ceremony is relatively very rare now. The »andwa or the pavilion 
for marriage is still constructed but the more obvious Hindu customs like the 
wse Of turmicric in public ceremonies, is gradually becoming obsolete. It is 
increasingly commion to insist on what is felt to be the simple Islamic form 
of marriage, 

Examples of this change are found in different spheres. Thus among the 
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Memons,)in, Borsad, the earlier practice for the bridegroom's party was to 
proceed with music and band to the bride’s place; now this is done with the 
recitation of mautud sharif, or religious discourses. The Sams Pathans of 
Gujarat have given up the practice of distributing methi made sweets on the 
occasion of the first child being born, for it was felt that under Islamic dis- 
pensation, even the father should not be aware of the condition of his wife while 
this custom advertised this fact to the whole community. The custom of 
wailing publicly and beating breasts at death is now, in most places, a thing 
of the past. 

The reform in the customs also is a result of the tenstons felt in the community 
within recent years owing to the rising cost of living as also of the rising Islamic 
consciousness among them, The community organizations like the jama'ts 
have been instrumental in getting this reform going. justifying their opposition 
to the traditional pattern by referring to the simplicity and purity of islamic 
doctrines, In many cases, therefore. it is not Islamization alone but also the 
rationalization of customs that is effected, thereby enabling the community 
to face its problem better. 

Nevertheless, this urge has been unable to affect the more integrated mores 
of the communitics to any great extent. Among the Pathans, there is no widow 
remarriage and no divorce; both of these practices are allowed among the 
Memons in the same locality and the Pathans realize that this is an anomaly 
for these practices are perfectly Jegitimate and valid according to Islamic ethics. 
Consequently, the ban is traditional and non-Islamic and deserves to be aban- 
doned. Despite this awareness, the community is not prepared for this change 
for it is implies a fundamental break which would affect the social structure 
of the community. 

Thus, the urge for reform is stronger in regard to externals rather than those 
spheres which concern the more vital and cultural structure of the community. 
Outward ceremonial in which not only family members but also outsiders take 
part has been affected first. Thus, costly and frequent marriage and other 
dinners have been discouraged. Less disturbed have been the more intiniate 
rites which are confined to the household and those factors which are basic 
to the family structure and internal relationships. Thus, the sphere 
of Jaw especially succession Jaw, in certain communitics has not been 
disturbed and divorcee and widow remarriages have continucd to be infre- 
quent. 

Simultaneously, the impact of change has varied from area to area and from 
community to community, depending upon its exposure to present-day influentecs., 
Among literate communities, middle class and lower middle class, the urge 
for reform is relatively strong; among the poorer, more backward, rurah\and 
craftsman communities, it is weaker. In Kacchh, the hold of tradition can be 
felt to be stronger and the urge for reform weaker, except in the pastoral, cattle- 
rearing tribes in the Runn. In towns. it is relatively more strong than in the 
countryside. . 
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Dress patierns have undergone a remarkable change in the fast half a century. 
Here;nanini differences can be observed from area to arca and from community 
to community. Generally, it may be said that the trend is towards the adop- 
tion of a dress pattern that is felt to be Islamic. 

efure the change began to take shape, the dress of a number of Muslim 
communities was indistinguishable from that of their Hindu neighbours. The 
only exceptions were the foreign Muslim communities which brought their own 
dress patterns with them and, to a large extent, retained it. Even today, the 
dress of a north Guiarat Momna is indistinguishable from that of any other 
peasant; only occasionally does a MZomna woman put on the close-fitting 
trouser-like stthaf characteristic of 2 Muslim woman. Among the Dudhwalas, 
the dhori was cammon. ull about twenty-five ycars ago and even today, 
the older peeple can be seen wearing it. Among others too, for tnstance 
the Nagoris. it is not unusual to find the older men and women wearing the 
high safa or the headgear and the dheri, the mark of the craftsman communitics. 

In urban areas, these traditional dresses have given place to the simpler shirt, 
pyjamas and cap for the men. and coloured pyjama, embroidered at the bottom, 
alow kami: or frock reaching down below the knee and an odini, for wemen. 
In conservative communitics or where purdah is strictly abserved, a burgak or 
a head to foot veil, is put aver this ensemble. 

In trading communities like the Khojahs, Bohras and the Memons who 
were reported to be having the Hindu dress for women nearly half a century or 
so before, the shift to the more Islamic pattern has been virtually comolete. 
In others it is pot so complete: for instance, among the Khatris, the women 
wear sari or dthanea or ghaeri, In north Kacchh, which is arid and close to 
Sind, the Sindhi pattern of dress is more jin vogue; every man carrics a Rome- 
spun sheet on his shoulder and dresses in a duel, low Kerta, a short towel- 
like headgear and stout. indigenous shoes. 

Dress has easily been influenced by the crowing fact of Islamization because 
itis easily changeable without affecting the deeper mores of the individual and 
aisa because, being visual, it was scen as an index of the process. In turn, 
the *sfamic’ pattem is giving way, among younger men and women, to the 
modem one. The shirt and trousers or the bush-shirt and trousers have as 

_ a rafe been adopted by younger men, especially in the salaried and employed 
clisses. Among women. the sari is coming back into vogue. 

the typical Gujarati Muslim dress for women is also not generally used 
by the upper, wealthier class women who cither wear the sari or the salivar 
Keanees, typical of north Indian Muslims. As such, to some extent, the dress 
patterns also reflect the econemic and educational status. The adoption of 
the north Indian pattern and of the European style dress is becoming more 
fommen among men in the upper brackets and in urban centres, This pre- 
ference increases with the greater Westernization of the community; at a 
cerauin edecational and economie level, differences in dress cease to exist 
beiween the indus and the Muslims. 


* 
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The desire ifor greater Islamization is also reflected in the linguistic and educa- 
tional patterns which have been emphasized in the recent past. 

As has been noted before, almost all Muslim in Gujarat speak Gujarati 
with fluency and Urdu with a varying degree of ease. Among the most fluent 
are the Syeds and other foreign Muslim communities who speak Urdu as the 
first language and Gujarati as the second. Amongst others like Patani Vohras 
and Tais, in the Urdu they speak as the first language, the Gujarati imprint 
is so heavy (execpt for some words) that it appears almost indistinguishabic 
from Gujarati. 

Being the language of the Jslamized clite and also because it is nearer to the 
languages in which the Islamic sacred lore ts couched, Urdu has come ta be re- 
garded as one of the indices of Islamization. It has also been advocated as 
a factor of Muslim unity and in actual fact. before and after partition, there 
was a strong movement urging the Muslims to declare Urdu as their mother 
tongue in the census questions. The result has been a greater awareness of 
Urdu as a peculiarly Islamic language and an effort on the part of averaze 
Muslims to speak it with reasonable degree of purity and competence. 

It will be noted that pecuharly enough. this competence is limited to speech 
alone. OF the very many pcople who speak the patois which passes for Urdu, 
only a fraction can read it: Urdu books are printed with Gujarati letters in 
order to become accessible to the Gujarati public. In this way, it is common 
to find road-side bookstalls selling cheap Urdu books in Gujarati characters 
dealing with the basic obligations of the faith like namaz and roza, legendary 
biographies of venerated saints and sometimes Urdu ghazals, and short stories. 
No Urdu magazine is published in Gujarati though there are at least three week- 
lies from Surat. Ahmedabad and Bombay and a score of monthlies, intended 
for the Gujarati speaking Muslim public. 

Religious education has naturally been a tremendous aid to greater relizious 
awareness. Gujarat has not remained unaffected by the movements which 
are agitating the Indian Muslims like the Deobandi and the Barelvi movements, 
and which seek to form widely differing attitudes. But in both cases, the 
education of the young in the fundamentals of religion has been considered 
an indispensable prerequisite. 

Within the last decade, it has been said, that though no clear figures are 
available, the number of religious madrasahs in Baroda has more than doutkled. 
These madrasahs are modest establishments intended to train young children 
in their basic duties and sometimes to give them reading knowledge of the 
Qur'an. For those intending to pursue higher courses, Ieading to qualifica- 
tions for such schools. there are advanced ones in Dabhel, Rander and 
Chhapi and finally, the Dar-u’l-ulum in Deoband. 

Elementary religious education as conducted by the majority of such schools 
is cither a pre-school course or conducted in addition to the normal schooling 
a child has to undergo in ordinary school. This is true generally for the 
better-class boys who can afford a high school education; for poorer ones, 
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stich cducation alone is the preliminary before a job is taken, or before he 
goes to a more advanced madrasah of the similar type. 

Almoet Gs Ge sulel this education. even when given through the medium of 
Gujarati, Jays emphasis on Urdu but teaches it as one of the languages. 
Ordinarily, the knowledge of Urdu thus gained is not very deep and prolonged 
lack of contact with it leads to its growing dim. The teachers, especially the 
more qualificd among them, are trained in Deoband, Bareli and Lucknow 
and arc much in demand for wa'/s or religious discourses, frequently held in 
mocques, after the late evening prayers. And since generally the tener of 
their speeches is an appeal to cradicate undesirable customs and to mould 
both culture and life according to the Islamic ideal, they serve as agents for 
Islamization, 


The social significance of Islamization is ane of the important facters leading 
to jt and with other things has been responsible for speeding up the process. 

As in other societies, there have been attempts at upward movement among 
the Muslim communities and since the Syeds have occupied the apex of the 
social order, this has ied to an effort of individual familics to pass off as Syeds. 
This, as noticed elsewhere, has Ied in the past. to the ranks of Syeds—and 
also of Shaikhs, where the distinction wears thin—being filled with immigrants 
from outside. 

The round uphill had to be climbed under certain conditions. A relative 
degree of affluence was the first prerequisite. No social rise was pos- 
sible under penury or in an economic condition which was the same as one’s 
compeers, The next was to secure suitable connextons, hypergamous as well 
as the ones which could serve as levers for status-rise. A judicious marriage 
of daughters with well-endowed dowries was one such device. Third was 
x deeree of Islamic sophistication not only in speech and behaviour but also 
in manners and customs. Given these, the finid caste-system of Islam 
permitted individual familics to rise high in the social scale, especially in towns. 

The precess has been accelerated rather than hampered in the recent past, 
with all the challenges being faced by the traditional system, especially the 
gradual impoverishment of the beneficiaries of that order. In the upper and 
wealthier circles, itis becoming more frequent to fix status by the newer touch- 
stones af cconomic, educational and professional standards, though the ori- 
ginal affiliations of the family cannot be completely overlooked. 

While individuat families have thus gone up in the social scale, it has also 
been possible for entire communities to rise as a result of the prosperity which 
has been widespread in it as a whole. A significant example of this is the Sunni 
Vohra community which dll half a century back was predominantly an agrarian 

. one but is now a flourishing trading community with large connexions 
overseas. In its way of life and social status, a veritable revolution has been 
effected, A closer study of the changing culture and social patterns of this 
MD. 


neg 
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community during the last half a century would reveal the close relationship 
existing between economic prosperity and social rise as also between this and 
cultural change, particularly Islamization. 

This upward trend is possible mainly in those communities which can be said 
to be mainly agrarian and not associated with any definite craft or occupation. 
Thus, very little of the desire or opportunity for this rise is found in the service 
communities like the Dhobi or the Bhoi. It is very doubtful if a member of 
this community, even though affluent, would be acceptable as an equal by 
upper caste members in their intimate group, though he may become a man 
of consequence. 

Thus the trends can be said to be two-fold: first the rise of individual families 
in the social scale and their effort to break through the barriers to ‘get into 
the realm of the higher groups. To such efforts, does the sarcastic Persian 
coupiet refer: ** Last year we were butchers, now we have become Shaikhs: 
if the grain continucs cheap this year, next year we'll be Syeds.” In the 
next category is the rise of an entire community, mainly through economic 
betterment, accompanied by cultural change which places the community as 
a whole in an advantageous position vis-a-vis other people and forces them to 
recognize its improved status. 

Generally, a community, if its cohesion is fairly strong, retains its character 
even after it has effected an improvement in its social and economic status. 
Thus the Sunni Vohras, commonly Known as Patel, have not by and far 
adopted any eponymic titles like Ansari or Quresh or blanket designations like 
Shaikh. Also, they have by and far retained their endogamous character. 
In some ways they resemble the trading communities like the Memons though 
they are not so exclusively wedded to trade as the Memons and can be said 
to be more dispersed in their occupations. 

Among poorer sections, the desire for social improvement and Islamiza- 
tion is indicated by the adoption of cither a mythical eponymic designation 
like the Shaikh, Ansari, Qureshi or the like and an effort to live a more Islamic 
life. But in this case again, there is no attempt to transcend the community as 
a marriage circle and the fact of the caste is accepted as the basic framework 
of social life. 
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, Kinship Terms : 


Father 

Mother 

Elder brothe 

Elder brother's wife 
Brother's son 

Elder sister 

Sister's husband 
Sister's son 

Sister’s daughter 
Son 

Son's wife 

Son’s daughter 
Dapyhter 
Danshter's husband 
Daughter's son 
Dauchter’s daughter 


Fathee’s brother (Elden) 
Father's brother (Younger) 
Fathers brother’s wife 


(Younger) 
Father's sister 
Father's Father 
Father’s Mother 


Father's brother’s or sister's 


son or dauchter 


Mother’s brother 


Mouher’s brother's wife 


Mother's sister 


Mother's sister’s husband 


Mother's father 


Mother's brother’s or sister's 


son or daughter 


Wife 

Wife's father 

Wife’s mother 
Wife's brother 
Wife’s Brother's wife 


Wife's brother's son or daughter 


Wife's sister's son or daughter 


ra 


APPENDIX A 


Gujarati speaking 


Hapa, Bapu 

Ba, Afa 
Mota-bhai 
Bhabhi, Bhawaj 
Bhatrija, bhatrijo 
Ben, Afotiben 
Mota-hhai, bavewi 
Bhaney 

Bhanji 

Chhokaro 

Wahu, wave 
Potari 

Chholkari 

Jamat 

Navaso 

Navast 

Mota Chacha 


Chacha 
Chachi 


Phui 

Dada 

Dadi-ma 

As for brother or sister 
in equivalent position as 
chachero thai 

Afania 

Matt 

Maasi 


Masa 
Mota-baws 


As for brother or sister in 
ecuivalent position ie. 
rigascrt ben 

Bayadi, Waku, wa'w aurat 
Sasara, bawa 

Sastuema 

Salo-hal 

Sala-ni waka 

As for brother's son or 
daughter 

As for sister’s son or 
daughter 


Urdu speabing 


Bawa, Abba, Abbajan 
Amunan, Animijan 
Bade Bhat 

Bhahbhijan, anwuni-bhawaj 
Bhatija 

Baken, apa 

Bahnoi, bhai-jan 
Bhkanja 

Bhanejt 

Ladka, beta 

Bahu 

Porart 

Ladakhi, beti 

Jama i, damad 
Navaso 

Navast 

Bade Abba 


Chacha, Chacha-jan 
Chachi, Chachijan 


Phuppijan 

Dada-jan, dada-obba 
Dadi-amman 

As in the Gujarati ie. 
chacha-zad bhai 


Afannijan 

AMftenanijan 

Khala,  Khalajun,  Khala- 
qian 

Khaheabba 

Nana-uhba, nane-jon, 
nana-abha 

As in Gufarati, as kAala- 
tad behen 


Bibi, bibhl-aurer 

Susar, Khusar, abbafan 
Sasu, amemiijan 
Sala-bhani 

Sale ki &ibt, bhabtian 
As in Gujarati 


As in Gujarati 
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Husband 
Husband’s father 


Dhani, Adami 
Sasaro 


Khawind, Mian 
Susara, Khusar 


Husband’s mother Sasu-man Sas, KAush-daman 
Husband's elder brother Jeth Jeth 
Husband's elder brother's wife  Jethani Jethani 
Husband's younger brother Devar Devar 
Husband's younger brother's Derani Derani 
wife 
Husband's sister Nanad Nanad 
Husband's sister’s husband Nando'i Nando'i 


Husband's brother's or sister’s 
son or daughter 


As in preceding equivalent 
cases 


As in the preceding equival- 
ent cases 


Cousin brother bhai bhai 
(parallel and cross) 
Cousin sister ben baken (apa if elder) 
(parallel and cross) 
Fathers-in-law: (Mutual) Samadhi Samadhi 
Mothers-in-law: (Mutual) Samadhan Samadhin 


TERMS OF ADDRESS: 


In cases of older than the ego, the person concemed js addressed with some honorific Itke 
ji, saheb or jan added to the relationship, in Urdu terminology and bhai or den in Gujarati. 
Equals and younger people are addressed by name with the degree of respect or intimacy 
varying according to the relationship. 
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Last or Musus Cossrusimes 1s GUIARAT 


A study of the population records maintained in town and taluga offices of some of the 
major towns of mainland Gujarat (excluding Saurashtra) disclosed the existence of the 


following communities. 


. 


. 


ol ab cy A Be te ot 


10. 


Pee 


tah tad Cod tad ob 


Ze 
oo 


. 


ae 
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Shaikh 
Sunni Vohra 
Pathan 
Momin 


Da'udi Bohra 


Ghanchl 
Mateck 


Garasia (Molesalam) 


Syed 

Fakir 
Musalmans 
Mansoori 
Khathi 
Chhippa 
Kadia 
Sipahi 

Tai 

Memon 
Patel Vohra 
Sindhi 
Hajam 
Pinjars 
Mughal 
Kasbati 
"Alia Vohra 
Kumbhar 
Dudhwata 
Baluch 
Makrani 
Rehifim 
Kureshi 
Mirasi 
Khatri 
Khokhar 


Dhobi 
Jat 
Nacori 
Khojah 


. Ghusoora 


Gheri 
Muttani 


Be ue be oe ne oe OF FF 44 ae oe ot 


ae 


ee oh oe Fh OF os 


oe wa 68 66 oe 8h ge 8h Oe ae oe 88 


ow op ae 


ae ce 08 te oe 88 


ee 


In all districts: mainly Ahmedabad 

In all districts; mainly Bharuch 

In all districts: mainly Ahmedabad and Kaim 

Banaskantha and Sabarkantha 

In all towns 

In Baroda, Panch Mahals and Ahmedabad 

In Baroda, Kaira and Bharuch 

In Baroda and Bharuch 

In all districts especially Baroda 

In Baroda, Bharuch, Kaira and Banaskantha 

Miscellancous: in all districts 

Ahmedabad, Mehsana and Sabarkantha 

In all districts: mostly Ahmedabad 

Ahmedabad 

Barodz and Ahmedabad 

Sabarkantha 

Baroda and Surat 

Tn all districts; especially towns 

Bharuch and Baroda 

Baroda and Banaskantha 

Surat: in all districts in small numbers 

Baroda, Bharuch and Surat 

Kaira, Bharuch, Baroda and Ahmedabad 

Mehsana and Baroda 

Baroda 

Banaskantha 

Baroda 

Banaskantha, Mehsana and Baroda 

Baroda, Panch Mahals and Sabarkantha 

Banaskantha, Mehsana, Baroda and Kaira 

Banaskantha, Sabarkantha, Ahmedabad and Baroda 

Banaskantha, Ahmedabad and Sabarkantha 

Baroda, Bharuch and Sabarkantha 

Baroda, Mehsana, Banaskantha, Sabarkantha and 
Bharuch 

Baroda, Ahmedabad, Banaskantha and Kaira 

Banaskantha 

Banaskantha and Ahmedabad 

in all towns 

Banaskantha 

Banaskantha 

Bharuch and Sabarkantha 
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Kasai 
Arab 
Bhatti 
Bhishti 
Rangrez 
Sumra 7 
Sulaimani Vohra 
Khanzada Pathan 
Ranma 
Bhathiara 
Luhars 
Nayak 
Maniars 
Kazi 
Soni 
Suthars 
Silat 
Kalaigar 
Nalbandh 
Babi 
Mochi 
Chhakda 
Barot 
Sidi 
Jamad 
Bhoi 
Dalmadi 
Marwadi 
Abdal 
Madari 
Mulla 
Kharadi 
Shekhda 
Dhuldhova 
Od 

Der 
Banarasi 
Chhuwara 
Usmani 
Musla 
Tantgara 
Daligara 
Gandharp 
Naita or Nawaita 
Asti 
Nilgar 
Javeri 
Sikligar 
Teli 
Kamsara 
Lohani 
Bhand 
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In small numbers in all districts 
Baroda, Ahmedabad and Banaskantha 
Bharuch and Banaskantha 

Mehsana, Panch Mahals and Banaskantha 
Baroda; in small numbers elsewhere 
Banaskantha and Sabarkantha 
Baroda ~ 

Baroda; Pandu village 
Banaskantha; Santhalpur pargana 
Ahmedabad 

Ahmedabad and Panch Mahals 
Banaskantha; Thorad taluqa 
Baroda; in small numbers elsewhere 
Ahmedabad 

Baroda 

Kaira 

Banaskantha 

Baroda: Baroda City 

Ahmedabad 

Banaskantha 

Baroda; Sinor and Dabhoi taluaqas 
Panch Mahais; Godhra town 

Kaira and Baroda 

Baroda and Kaira 

Banaskantha; Wadgaon taluqa 
Baroda; Baroda city . 

Kaira 

Michsana 

Baroda, Bharuch, Panch Mahals and Ahmedabad 
Banaskantha 

Surat, Mchsana 

Baroda, Panch Mahals, Mehsana and Banaskantha 
Baroda 

Baroda and Sabarkantha 

Kaira 

Bunaskantha 

Kaira ; 

Mehsana, Sabarkantha and Banaskantha 
Bareda, Surat and Ahmedabad 
Mchsana and Banaskantha 

Baroda and Mehsana 

Banaskantha 

Baroda and Mehsana 

Surat i 

Bharuch; Jambusar taluqa 
Ahmedabad 

Banaskantha 

Baroda 

Ahmedabad and Banaskantha 
Panch Mahals 

Mchsana and Banaskantha 

Baroda 
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94. -Mowatl 2° Baroda, Ahmedabad, Mehsana, Sabarkantha and 
Banashantha 

95, Barhbar > Ahmedabad and Banastantha 
Of, Panjoigara + Baroda, Bharuch and Mehsana 
97, Sabali : Ahmedabad and Sabarkantha 
98, Khibi : Bharuch 
09, Moriknash + Ahmedabad 
10), Dari : Baroda, Bharuch, Mehsana and Subarkantha 
10t. Mansi : Tianuskantha 
102. - Rabari > Mchsana and Sabarkantha 
103.) Kalal : Bareda and Mehsana 
fos, Kagdi : Baroda, Surat. Panch Mahals and Mehsana 
108, Farvai : Surat, Mehsana and Ahmedabad 
106, Ansari > Bareda, Ahmedabad and Mehsana 
107, Chopda > Abmedabad City 
JOS, Hikfa : Baroda and Ahmedabad 
101). Alabbi : Bharuch: Jambusar taluga 
WO, ‘Turk : Raroda 
Yt. -Bhil : Bharech 
Hy2.  Gulraca 2 Barada 
143. Nager > Baroda 
4.) Ghoghar : Bharuch and Mehsana 
iS. Rharewa : Kaira 
V6. Awan > Baroda and Mehsana 
117. -Ghaorkhodia > Baroda = 
VR, Gavit : Banaskantha 
319, Dyhat : Afehsana 
120. Beldar > Kaira 
121.) Deredar : Baroda 
122. Gakkar '  Michsana 
$23. Ledi : Mehsana 
124. Misana : Banaskantha and Mehsana 
124, Nakunt : Boroda 
1h. Sindhwa > Mehsata 
y27,) Nat : Bharuch 
128, Momma Patar Baroda and Sabarkantha 
229) Varast or Havani or 7 

Wapani * Mehsana 
120.) Thanderi : Kaira 


4 
These communines have been generally but not always cnunicrated in the descending ards: 


of strength, as revealed by a senutiny ef the population recerds, 


Since the records were 


“ consulted in only a few centres mentioned later, this enumeration can be no indication, except 
at best approsimately, to their tetal streneth in the region, 


Star asp Sraesaiit or rer Cosacsitis 
“tis nat possible from the figures collected in this Survey. to judge the relative streneth 

_. sf any community vitreesis other Muslim communities or the total population as a whole. 
“Saag, in the fist nines, only a few towns and taluges could be taken up and of those a hieh 


‘preportion are ia che Baroda division. 


Secondly, some community appellations are omnibus 


omen which canceal several different communities, Hke Shaikhis, while others appear ta be 
nothing more than Jarss fanily er glin prours belonying to one community, 
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Keeping in mind these Jimitations, the following figures may be of help in approximately 
fixing the size of the communities: in the order, as given in the preceding, the suengi of 
the communities is as under: 


+ 


YRErAnawWNo 


Shaikh 
Sunni Vohra 
Pathan 
Momin 
Da’udij Bohra 
Ghanchi 
Malek 
Garasia 
Sved 

Fakir 
Musalman 
Mansoor: 
Khatki 
Chhippa 
Kadia 
Sipahi 

Tai 

Memon 
Patel Vohra 


65,000 
52,000 
23,000 
22,000 
21,000 
19,500 
19,000 
17,000 
12,000 
10,000 
7,500 
7,000 
6,500 
5,500 
5,009 
5,000 
5,000 
4,500 
4.500 


Sindhi 
Hajam 
Pinjara 
Mughal 
Memon 
Kasbati 
“Alia Vohra 
Kumbhar 
Dudhwala 
Baluch 
Moakrani 
Behlim 
Kureshi 
Mirasi 
Khatri 
Khokhar 
Dhob1 

Jat 


"3,500 


3,000 
2,700 
2,500 
2,200 
2,000 


“2,000 


2,000 
2,060 
1,800 
1,800 
1,700 
1,600 
1,500 


“1,400 


1,250 
1,009 
1,009 


Cominunities from No. 37 to 49 number between 1,000 and 500; from 50 to 74 Reveal 


500 to 100. The rest are smaller groups numbcrins less than 100. 


It will be remembered that these figures are no delinituve index of ths actual size of the 
community; at best, they give only a relative idea. 
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Firtp-wonrr oN PorutaTion anp Couunitirs 


The cnumeration of the communitiss listed in the preeeding pages is based on the National 
Register of Citzens, maintained in every Municipal and Taluga office. These Registers list 
the name of every household with i{s surname and the community affiliation is indicated 
“by the surname. In many cases the latter is indicated clearly by the surname but there ere 
also occasions when the sam community is indicated by several surnames and a blanket 
surnam like Shaikh covers several communities. Henee it was necessary that this cnumera- 
thon be checked by actual field-vork in the town or taluga in question. 

In this Survey, the first stage was the consultation of these Records. This was done in 


the following centres: 


Danopa District 
Baroda city 
Padra town 
Karin tafuqa 
Padra taluga 
Sinor taluga 
Sankheda taluqa 
Dabhoi town 
Dabhal taluqa 
Chhota Udepur taluqa 
fagodia taluqa 
Bareds talugqa 
Jabygara taluqs 


AnMEDARAD District 
Ahmedabad city 
Ahmedabad taluaqa 
Sanand town 

Sanand taluqa 


Karma District 
Cambay town 
Cambay taluqa 
Petlsd town 
Petlsd taluqs 
Rorsad town 
Anand town 


Braarucu Disrarcr 
Bhiruch cny 
Bharuch talvaa 
Jamhusar town 
Jrinbusar tahugs 
Ankiedhacae town 
AnHlostovir gahaga 
Ama? toluaa 
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Sunar Districr 
Surat city 
Rander town 
Navasari town 
Navasari taluqa 


PANCH MAHALS DISTRICT 
Godhra town 

Dohad town 

Dohad taluga 

Beveadh Baria town 
Deveadh Baria taluqa 


Mensana District 
Sidhpore town 
Kalol town 
Visnagar tawn 
fadnagar town 
Unjha town 
Vijapur town 
Vijapur taluga 
Kalol tatuga 
Visnagar taluqa 
Radi taluga 


BANASKANTHA Distaicr 
Palanpur town 
Palanpur taluqa 
Radhanpuor town 
Kankrej talaga 
Deodar taluqa 
Dants tafuqa 
Dhancra taluga 
Wav toluqa 
Tharad tatuqa 
Deoesa taluqa 
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Santalpur taluqa Prantij town 
SABARKANTHA DisTRICT Prantij taluga 
Modasa town Himmatnagar town 
Idar town Himmatnagar tafuqa 


Idar taluqa 


In the Saurashtra Division, the National Register in Junagadh town alone could be con- 
sulted. 

In Bhuj Kacchh the Kegister was not available. 

It may be noted that town records are kept separately only in localities having a Municipal 
committee; in others, they are maintained together with the village records in the taluqa office. 
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APPENDIX DB 
Crrosovosicar List of DATunt Boura DAS IN Isis: 


The first twenty-three dais had their headquarters in Yemen. The list therefore begins 
with the first Indian da’f, 24th in the Order, Syedna Yusuf Najm-u'd-din bin Sulaiman. 


24. Syedna Yusuf WNajm-u'd-din bin From Safar 26, 947/July 2, 1540 to Zi'l- 
Sulaiman : qada 16, 974/July 4, 1567. 

25. Syedna Jalal Shams-u'd-din bin Hasan; Zi'l-qada 16, 974/July 4, 1567. 

26. Syedna Datud Rurhan-u'd-din bin Rabi WW. 16, 978/Octeber 320, 1567. 
Ajab Shah : 

27. Syedoa Datud Burhan-u'd-din bin Raby UW. 27, 999;March 22, 1598. 
Qutb Shah : 

28. Ssedna Adam  Safi-u'd-din bin Jama Th 10, 102f;Aucust 13, 1612. 
Tayyab Shah : 

29, Syedna *Abdeu'l Tayyab 7aki-u'd- Rajab 7, 1030:May 1S. 1621. 
din bin Datad : 

30. Syedna ‘Ali Shans-u'd-din bin Rabi T. 8, 104b/September 26, 1631. 
Hasan: 

31. Svyedna Qasim: Zain-wd-din bin Pir Rabi T. 25, 1042/September 30, 1632. 
Khan : 

32. Svedna Qutb Khan Qutb-u'd-din Shavewal 9, TOSd:November 29, 1644, 
bin Da'ud Burhan-wd-din ; 

33. Syedna Pir) Khan Shoja-u'd-din Jamad HL. 27, 1056 August 10, 1646. 
bin Ahmadi : 

34. Svedna Ismaili Mavtewd-din Bin Zvbqada 9, lGS September 10, 1656, 
Mulla Raj: 

35, Ssedna “Abd-arh Tayyab Zabhi-uwd- Jamad VW. 23, 1085-Seprember 24, 1674. 
din bin Ssedna Isma‘'it : 

36. Syedna Musa Kalinea’dedin bin AVi-qada V2, 2210 May 12, 1690, 
Syedoa "Abd-wl Tayyab . 

a7. Syedna Nur Miuuhaminad  Nur-u'd Raby fT. 32, Li2UAaN 2b, 1710, 
dian bin Svedna Musa: 

38. Syedoa  Ismaiji  Badr-u'd-din tin Rajab 4, 1130 May 4, 1718. 
Shaikh Adam Safi-u’d-din : 

39, Syedan Ibrahim Wajih-wd-din bin Muharram 7, PfS0-May 7. 1737 
Syedi “Abd-uw'l Qadir : 

40. Syedna Hibteul-Rih  Mosiad-u'd-dia Muharram 07, [168:Decenber 3, 1754. 
bin Svedna Tbrabim : 

41. Syedna "Abd h-Tayyab  Zaki-u’d- Shaban f, FR Augus i, 1779, 
din bin Syedna fsoia'll Badr-w'd-din + 

AQ, Syeda Yosut Najmeawd-din bin Safar 2, 1200 December §, £783, 
Ssedna “Abd-u'l Tayyab : 

AX, Svedaa “Abe AL Sailf-eu'd-din bin Jinvad IE 16. P213.November 27, 1798, 

. Syedna “Abd-u'l Tavyab : 

44) Syedon Muhammad fv7-4rd-din bin ZViadA 12. 1232 September 23, 18}7 
Shah Jiwenji : 

48. Syedna Fayyab  Yain-u'dedin bin Ramran 19, P2iée-SJune 2G, INT. 
Shaikh Jiwanji : 
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Syedna ss Muhammad = -Radr-u’d-din 
bin Syedna *Abde-"Ali Saif-u'd-din : 
Syedna *Abd-u'l Qadir Najni-u'd- 
din bin Syedna Fayvab Zain-u'd-din: 
Svedna ‘Abd-w'l Husain Husam-u'd- 
din bin Syedaa Tayyvab Zain-u'd-din : 
Syedna Muhammed Burhan-u'd-din 
bin Syedaa *Abd-u'l-Qadir. 

Syvedna ‘Abd-wi-lah | Badr-u'd-din 
bin Syedna “Abd-uw'l Qadir Napn-u'd- 
din: 

Syedna Tahir Saif-u'd-din bin 
Syedaa Muhammad Burhan-u'd-cin : 


2rteqada 15, 1252January 2, 1, 
Jamad H. 29, 1286’August 23, ie 
Rajab 2, 1392/May 11, TESS. 
zithuys 27, 1308/August 3, FS. 


7P-hujja 27, 1323 'Februnry 22, 1955 


Rabi WL 10, '333anuary 245, 1516 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 


SOCIO-HISTORICAL SURVEY OF THE MUSLIM 
POPULATION OF GUJARAT 


Instructions 

This Questionnaire is not final. It is designed to help the Research Assistant to fozalize 
his queries. Given in it are the main aspects on which information is to be gathered, by 
questioning the informants. 

Information on cach of there items is to be seught: points in which it is nol available are to 
be Ieft out. 

Additional information which the Reeearch Assistant feels worth including, should be 
separately included, 


A. Yhsrory 
I, Origin of the Community; early history. 
H. Divicien into sub-sccts, IF any. 
(i) Factors leading to the break-up. 
C ii) Sub-sects: uneir history. (Take up as a separate community, if necessam, ) 
VW. Important Jandmarks in the history of the Community, 
IV. Among other things, the historical narrative should clearly bring out the following points: 
Ci) The place which the community has occupied in the social and cultural miliew 
within the larrer framework of communities, Muslim and non-Muslim. 
} The relation it had with other communities, both Muslim and non-Muslim. 
) Its response as & community to the challenges faced by it, in its history: des- 
cribe both the matuse and the respense to the challenge, in full. 
Civ) The internal wnsions which have Ied to cleavages: the nature and effect of such 
fissures should be clearly described after close examination. 
{¥v) Its oceupstienal affiliaiicns and its effects on its history. 
Ci} Us relations with the former Muslim and Meratha ond Inter wish the British 
rulers. 


i 


( 
(ii 


Soh mee 


B. Grosrarnic ann Dreecrarnic BackGrounn 
1. Distritution of the canmiunity. 
€i) Jo Goiarar 
CH) In India and Pakistan. 
{i} Outside. 
TT. Rate of population growth, if ascertainable. 
UW}. Miprations, preeent and past, if ascertainable. 
TY. Nature ef residential affiiatiens: rural or urban. 
M. Forms of local residenoe. 
€ i) Total pepulatien in a city or village. 
CG) Local concentration: 
(a) Is the community concentrated in a single Jecality? Dots there 
appear a fecalization which can be scid to be signifiernt? 
(b) Has it a focal point in the locality? 
(1) Is there a madrasah founded or patronized by the community 
atone or in combination with arether community? 
(2) Is there a mosque or any other esered place peculiar to the 
commenity and’or any ether community? 
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C. Socta, ORGANIZATION AND SOCIAL BEHAVIOUR 
Tl. Organizational Institutions: 
(i) Head of the community: his functions and powers. 
(it) Administrative organization: central, regional and local. 
(ni) Communal constitutions, if any: gencral and lecal. 
(iv) Deliberative bodies, if any: general and local. 
(<) Special features of communal organization. 
HW. Functioning of the administrative set-up: description. 
HI. Sanctions, if ans, 
TV. Opposition, if anv. 
V. Festivals observed. 
(1) Dass on which observed. 
(im) Manner of observance. 
(im) Distinguishing features, if any. 
VE. Social Behaviour. 
(a) Manners of greeting 
(2a) To those of the community. 
tb) To Muslims not of the community. 
t¢)} Fo non-Musinms. 
NH Mannerisms Hhe special pronunciations, etc. 
VI Missing with Muslims and non-Muslims belonging to other communitics. 


D. Fastirs ORGANIZATION AND INpIvipuaL Liter 

I. Family Organization 
(i) Winship pattern. 
(ii) Marriage pattern: caogamy, endogamy, hypergamy. 
(iii) Preferences in marriace. 

Tl. Manners and Customs: 
(i) Association with birth and initiation. 
(it) With marriage. 
Cui) With death. 
(iv) With other special occasions. 


WI. Daily routine: umeto get up: meals: hours of work: evening recreations: night prayers, 


regularity in. 
IV. Dress patterns: for men, for women. 
V. Food patterns: for men. for women. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES AND CORRECTIONS 


PAGE, PARA 5: 
Also, I should Jike to add that no attempt could be made to trace the history 


of the significant Mahdawi movement in Gujarat and its present configurations. 
This is a Iacunac which Jater research can fill. 
Pace J8, 2ND PARA, LAST LINE: 

Probably, this is not quite accurate. Only those who are ex-communicated 
are denied these privileges. 
Pacr 19, RD PARA, FTTH LINE: 

Add after “ office’: “Cin case dynastic compulsions brought an unworthy 
incumbent to this office “. I should also Hke to add here that the nature of the 
office required this extraordinary method of succession. To a- large extent 
its purpose, namely, of keeping out those who were unfit for this office, has 
been served. ‘There have been succession disputes and there have also been 
familial considerations but none who can be said to have been unfit for it 
has attained to this position. Helpful in this, has also been the high valuc 
placed on ‘f/m: among the Bohra elite and the consequent tradition of learn- 
ing among them. 

Pace 20 FN. 16: 

Please read “chapter” for “section ’’ in this footnote. 
Pacr 24 FN. 26: 

The fact of assassination is nor given by these texts but by "Ali Muhammad 
Khan in the Afirat-i-Ainmadi, Khatimah (p. 117/Supplement p. 100). The 
Ma’asir-vi-wmara also mentions it (1. 74). 

Also, please delete * 165° in this and read “20 to 26 for “5 to 7 in the 
next (no. 27) footnote. 

Pacer 25, 4TH PARA, LINE 4: 

*“Unclothed ‘tas Yusuf" here obviously means without upper garments 
only but please add after “* Yusuf". ‘ie. without upper garments". 
Pacr 26, 2ND LINK FROM NOTTOM: 

Yhis date is two years short for both in Afesant-i-Bahar and the Gul-ar-i- 
Daudi, the year is given as 999. It should therefore read as Rabi IH! 27, 999; 
March 22. 1591. : 
PAGE 27, 4TH PARA, STH LINE: 

ddd after “side “ to finish the sentence. “in a published or easily available 
form™. Tadd this because the Sulaimanis have in Baroda, their headquarters 
a fairly extensive library of manuscripts. some of whom are very early and very 
starce. Among others, it also has a Journal maintained by Syedna Sulaiman. 
Pacr 40, paras 3 & 5: 

I wonder, how it was possible to bind the diserction of a da‘i in this matter. 
Some understanding appears to have been suggested. Given this pattern of 


“Ot 
Mot 
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succession;(ai-distinction should also be made between regnal succession as it 
appears in political history where dynastic considerations are paramount in 
determining succession and the system here which can be called familial or 
dynastic only in a loose sense. Sce also page 45 para 2 infra where this distinc- 
tion is to be made and also page 19 supra. : . 

In the last line of this page, kindly note that Syedna Wajih-u’d-din passed 
away on Muharram 7, 1168/December 3, 1754. The word “ Syedi” should 
therefore be ‘* Syedna ”’. ‘ 
PaGe 93, 3RD PARA: 

More correctly, this should be interpreted as a tendency towards Islamiza- 
tion, for it secks to affiliate the community name to a symbol] which is felt to 
be closer to the Islamic ideal. Social rise is a corollary which derives from this, 
This note may kindly be taken to apply to other similar situations. 

I should also like to add that as I complete this work, J feel that this concept 
of social rise by itself and also vis-a-vis Islamization requires to be examined 
more closely. 

PAGE 134, PARA 3, LINE I: 

Please read “* in-written ’? for ‘‘ unwritten. Atso in para 4, line 1, read 
* elaboration” for ‘ eleboration ”’. 

PaGE 140, 3RD PARA, 2ND LINE: 

This is not wholly correct. Parallel cousin marriages, especially to mother’s 
sister’s daughter are also cqually, if not more preferred. Sce pp. 152-3, infra, 
Pace 142, 3RpD PARA, LINE 10: 

For ‘* obstreperous ”’, read ‘‘ widespread ”’, 

A Note on fslamization p. 158. 

I have just received a scries of three articles by Dr. Cora Vreede-de Stuers: 
**Le Marriage chez Iles Musalmans de condition ‘‘ Ashraf” dans l’Inde du 
Nord”, Revue Orient, No. 25, ( Avenue des Champs-Elysees, Paris ) ‘* Termi- 
nologie de Parente chez les Musalmans Ashraf de VInde du Nord ”, Bidragen 
Deel 119, 3c Aflevering, (S. Gravenhaze—Martinus Nijhoff, 1963), and 
** Mariage Preferenticl chez les Musalmans de I’Inde du Nord ” Revue du sud-est 
Asiatique, Annee 1962, Numero 2 (Institute de Sociologic Universite Libre de 
Bruxelles). She notes the preference for cousin marriages and the process of 
Ashrafisation, 1 should have liked to use the same word if in Gujarat, there 
would have been a similar social denomination. Failing this, Islamization 
seems to be the only word though, as has been noted above, it is not a very 
satisfactory one. , 
PAGE 160, LINE I: 

On revision, I feel that the Iast part of this sentence is not quite accurate and 
I would like the whole to read as follows: ‘ The trend of opinion in the Muslim 
Gujarat press is to deplore the tendency towards fashion felt to be becoming 
greater in the present day.” Conservative opinion, both Hindu and Muslim 
can be said to share this viewpoint. 

Pace i160, 3RD PARA, 3RD LINE: 
Here what I wish to emphasize is a two-fold process. First, outside home 


- 
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towns. where. the hold of tradition is strong and therefore the observances of 
traditional practices, obligatory, the strict observance of covering the face, 
observing seclusion etc. is to some extent, relaxed. Thus among nuclear family 
groups, away from home, there is a trend towards relaxation while if the same 
people when they go back, observe it with the same punctiliousness, as other 
members. Secondly, the traditional practices of veiling and others tend to be 
observed more closely when close relations and acquaintances are present but 
in public places like markets they tend to be a bit relaxed, unless the family 
concerned is an orthodox one and the durga is customarily put on. 

PaGe 162, 28D PARA, LAST LINE: 

Please complete the sentence by adding after ‘*‘ Bharuch ": “t....appear to 
have retained their customary law till the passage of the Shariat Act and pos- 
sibly, to some cxtent, cven later.’’ A close analysis of case law and decided 
cases would yicld valuable information on this point: this I must add, F have 
not been able to do. 

Pacr 167, 47 PARA, IST LINE: 

This, though this information was given to us, is wrong for these three com- 
munities have had their distinct pattern of dressing at least, for the last fifty 
years and more, Fazlullah Lutfullah mentions this in his description in the 
Gazetteer. This is however truce for a number of other trading and agrarian 
communities as a reference to Chapter 3 will show. 

Pace 168, 3RD PARA, LINES 3 To 6: 

Delete the sentence beginning with “It has" to “‘ census questions’, and 
substitute: “The majority of religious discourses particularly those given 
visiting maulwis arc couched in Urdu. In madrasahs, it is taught and is often 
the medium of instruction as well, especially in advanced schools like Chhapi 
and Rander.” I delete this sentence because, like the previous note, this 
information which was given to us, appears not quite correct, especially. in the 
latter half of the sentence. 

Pacr 170, 2ND PARA. LINES 3 TO 5: 

Lhave, what is called, “ ceremonial behaviour ” in mind here in which sphere, 
these attitudes would be most apparent. Io am also reminded of the two 
instances cited by Zatina Ahmad drawn from her personal experience in Uttar 
Pradesh. (“ Muslim Caste in Uttar Pradesh", Economic Weekly, Vol. X1V/ 
7/Febrmaary 17, 1962) In normal, non-ceremonial behaviour, such attitude: 
are tending to recede into background especially in the anti-caste ethos of 
the present day. Also, such feeling tends to be stronger in traditional social 
circles than in the newly-cemergent ones. Even here, it is possible, 1 should 
like to add, for n socially active man to break through these barriers. --Liknow 
of at least one such case, 
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Note: Texts and Books which have been referred to in the text and closely related material 
only have been included in this Bibliography. General Literature on Indian History, Islam, 
Ismailism and Caste has been excluded for reasons of space. 


1. ENcYcLoparpias, GAZETTELRS, CENSUS REPORTS 


The Encyclopacdia af Islam 
A Shorter Encyclopaedia of Islam 
Encyclopacdia of Religion and Ethics 
Huces, THomMas Patrick: aA Dictionary of Islam, W.H. Allen & Co., London, 1885. 
Gazettcers of the Bombay Presidency; General Editor: Sir John Campbell. 
I : History of Gujarat 
II : Swrat and Broach 
lll : Kaira and Panch Afahal 
IV: Akmedabad 
Vo: Cutch, Palanpur and Mahikantha 
Vio: Rewakantha, Narukor Canibay and Strat States 
VIL : Baroda 
VU oo: Kathiawar 
IX : Part 7: Gujarat Papilatian: Hindus 
Part If: Gujarat Population: Muslim and Parsis 
Desa, G. H. ( Editor}: Gazetteer of the Baroda State, 2 Vols. Times of India Press, Bombay, 
1923, 
Master, K. M.: Gujarat-na Musaliano, Junagadh, 1938. 
NARMADA SHANKAR LALSHANKAR : Gujarat Sarva Sangraha, Government Central Book 
Depot, Bombay, 1887. 
Desar, EI: Surat-Sona-ni Murat, Surat, 1958. 
Census of India Reports: Bombay Presidency and Baroda, 1891, £901, 1911, 1921, 193], 
1941, and 1951, Delhi, Government of India Press. 
Entnoven, R. E.: The Tribes and Castes of Bombay, 3 Vols., Government Central Press, 
Bombay, 1920. 


2. HistoricaL LItcRaATuRE 


(a) General: Persian and Urdiu texts 

AL-BALAzURI :  Firtnth-t's| Buldan, Urdu translation, published by Osmania University, 
Hyderabad. 

ABU'L-FAZAL, ALLAMA :  AVin-i-Akbari, Vol. I only: Translated by H. Blochmann. Bib/jo- 
theca Indica, 1873, Calcutta. 

ABu'L Fazi, ALLAMA : Akbaranama, edited by H. Beveridge, 3 Vols., Bibliotheca Indica, 
1873-1885, Calcutta. 

Suah Nawaz Kuan and Anp-u", Hayy: Ma‘asir-w'l-umara, Translated by H. Beveridge 
and Baini Prasad. 2 Vols., Bibliotheca Indica, 1941-1952, Calcutta. 

SIKANDAR 1DN ManyHu : Mirat-i-Sikandari, edited by S. C. Misra and M. L. Rehman, 
The M. S. University, Baroda, 1961. 

“Att MUHAMMAD Kuan: Mirat-i-Ahmadi, edited by S. Nawab ‘Ali. 2 Vols. and a Khatimah. 
Gaekwar Oriental Series, Baroda, 1926-30. 

Mirat-i-Ahmadi: Supplement, Khatimah of the above, translated by Nawab "Ali and C. N. 
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Seddon. Gaschkwar Oriental Series, Baroda, 1928. 
MunGnhn® Oxshe Fraeran : Gulsken-f-Ibrahimi, Newul Kishore Press, Lucknow, 1884, 
( The} Rehla of Ibn Batturah, translated by Mahdi Husain. Gackwar Oriental Series, Baroda, 
1953, 
Mosinn Fata: Dablistan-i-Mazahib, Newul Kishore Press, Lucknow, 1321. 
Sora‘et’l-Atqiya : Ms. is said to be with the Sajjadnashin of Mazar-i-Shah Alam, Batwa. 


€h) General Histories 

Exutor, Sin H. Mo: The History of India as told by its own Historians, edited by Prof. Jolin 
Dowson. 7 Vols., Trubner & Co., London, Vol. 1 (1867) and Vol. 2 (1871) used. 

Hetaas, H. G.: The Cities of Gujarashtra, Bombay, 1949. 

Hantn, M.: Vol. H. of Elliot and Dowson Revised. Cosmopolitan Publishers, Aligarh. 

Forntis, A. K : Rasmala. 2 Vols., edited by H. G. Rawlinson. Oxford University Press, 
1924, 

AHMAD, M. Be: he Administration af Justice in Medieval India, Historical Research Tastitute, 
Aligarh, 1941. 

Asnnar, K. Mo: Life and Conditions of the Peaple of Hindustan in the Pre-Muchal Age, 
Jiwan Prakashan, Dethi, 1959. 

Cossassariat, M.S.: 0 A History of Gujarat, 2 Vols., Orient Longmans, 1938 and 1957. 

Brown, E.G. : Literary History of Persia, 4 Vols., Cambridge University Press, 1951. 

Batnt Prasap : History of Johangir, Allahabad, 1936. 

Dar, M. Lo: Literary and Cultural Activities in Gajarat Under the Khaljis and the Sultanate, 
Ismail Yusuf College, Bombay, 1959. 

Jote, RL EL: Gujarar-no Sauskriuk Lihas, 4 Vols., Gujarat Vidya Sabha, Ahmedabad, 1957. 

MarumMpar, R. C.: (General Editor): istory and Culture of the Indian People, 6 Vols., 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhawan, Bombay, 1954-1960. 

Maomupar, A. KR. ot) Chaufukyas of Gujarat, Bharatiya Vidya Bhawin, Bombay, 1956. 

Muagsrupar, M. Ro: € Editor): Chronology af Gujarat, The M. S. University, Baroda, 
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Agigah + Ritual shaving of the head. 
Atalig > Tutor or guardian. 


Becchanu: Seat of the Pir : Literally a resting place. 
Bag Pal:dai + Holding ef rcins ¢ a ceremony in mariage. 
Herat > The marriages procession. 
Bataske + Sugar made pieces. 
_ Bid'a or Bida-Giri + Departure, usually of the bride after marriage. 
Bism-Llah : Initiation, pacticularly of the reading of the Qura’n. 


Chandla + Ceremonial presents. 

Chaz ati ¢ Unleavened fat wheat or millet exkes, 

Charancarmerat + Literally feet-water, signifies ritual liquid offering which is partaken by the 
worshippers, afterwards. 

Chaudhert + Headman. 

Chkanid + Sixth day ceremonies, after child birth. 

Chith? + Letter. 


Dari: Short form of data lematlig. 

Dharma: Rights and aWications as defined traditionally and religiously. 

Dhoti: Long sheet4ike garment for men. 

Diya: Small one-wick light. 

Dokar: Qura‘n iccitation in which the participants recite tum by turn joining together in the 
end, 

Doparta also Odkrd: Scarf for women worn over the long shirt, Kurta. 

Dutha: Bridegroom. + . 


Tagir: Ascetic or medicant, 


Ghecrat A heavy petticoat: -like Sarment for women. 
Ghedagadi: Worse carriage, 


Hafiz: One who can recite the Qura'n from memory. 
_ Haj: Pilgrimage to Mecca. 
Hafdi: Turmeric, used ritually on auspicious occasions mainly by Hindus. 


~fmanbada: A plate for congregation, more important among the Shi‘as but also maintained 
by others resting for tazins and holding discourses. 
Jeary Pyama like garment for womef. 


Johet or Dohejs Dewry afforded by the bride's parental household. 


Natagi: An ormament of the forchead for horses. 
Kamar: A dish made of dough and clastified butter. 
Kaisa: Royal domains, 

Kheanak: House, usually for a special purpose. 
Khatibs One who feads the pravers at I dgah. 
Kbstnah: Circumcision. 

Kerwels Towa policechieh 
_Putwnbar Paste made Irom opiem. 

Aveta: Leng shirt for men. 

Kort: Lone shirt for wonie 
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Laqgab: Community appellation or nom de plane. 
Lota’ A metal container for water. 


Maulad: Religious discourse mainly by recitation: 
Mazar: Tomb or mausoleum. 

Mehr: Dower promised by the husband to the wife, 
Mohalla: City or town quarter. 

Afteallim: Teacher or Preacher. 

Mujawir: Attendant at mausoleum. 

Mukhi: Head man. a 
Musafirkhana: Hosteltry for Gselices or visitors. 
Afivezzin: Crier for prayers. 


Namaz: Prayers. 

Navamansa: Pre-natal ceremonies performed in the ninth month. 

Nikah: Marriage. 

Nikalt-Almani: Literally “ marriage reading “signifies the formal ceremony finalizing the 
marriage alliance. . 


Paicham: Message, usually for marriage negotiations. 

Paheramni: Presents of clothes and garments sent on special occasions like birth, or marriage 

Pahwan: Dishes cooked in clarified butter. 

Panch: A committee of five mainly for community organizations. 

Patel: Headman; also the appellation of a community. 

Pavaya: Ceremonial offering partaken ritually by the participants. 

Pesh-lmanr: Prayer leaders in mosque. 

Pithi: Ritual prophylactic for auspicious occasions. Same as ubatana; also a particular 
ritual or ceremonial ingredient. 

Pyjama: A garment for men for lower limbs. 


Rakhi: A ritual bracelet tied by a sister to her brother. 
Rukhsati: Same as dbid‘a departure, especially of a bride after marriage. 


Safa: Turban. 

Salam!: Ceremonial presents. 

Satwasa: Pre-natal ceremonies performed in the seventh month. 

Shab-i-barat: Muslim festival. 

Shahid: Martyr. 

Shamiana: Pavilion. 

Sharbars: Sweet and cool drink. 

Shugan: An auspicious sign; also a ceremony with which marriage activities begin. 

Sijda: Ritual prostration. 

Sindur: Vermilion: prerogative of married women whose husbands are alive. 

Seog: Period of mourning. 

Suhagan: A married woman with a living husband. 

Suhag Puda; Ceremonial packet containing perfime ele. for the use of the bride, sent hy the 
bridegroom's household, as a ctremonial present. 

Surban: Long shirt. 


Tabarruk, Offering ritually participated in by those having made it. 

Tahmad: Sheet-like garment for men for lower limbs. 

Talaq: Divorce. : 

Talaq-i-Tafwiz: Special condition in which the demand for divorce cannot be resisted under 
certain conditions. 

Tazla: Structure constructed during Muharram. 

Thali: Metal eating plate, 
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_ Tilak: Ritual mack on forehead. 


Ubaiana: Ritual prophylactic used during martiage and other occasions, 
Urs: Annual commemorative celebrations held at well-known mausoleums. 
Woof, Muslim family trust. 

Hazws The obligatory act of ablutions before prayers. 


Ziyarot: ‘The funerary ceremonies held on the third day after demiss. 
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Al-Bammi, Arab family of Cambay, 5 

Al-Bammi, Sa‘id bin Abu Shrif bin "AU bia 
Shapur, earliest Muslim inscription in 
Northem India, of 5 

Banaskantha, 69, 70, 71, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 
81, 103 

Barada, 4 

Baroda, 31, 50, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 
76, 77, 78, 80, 82, 83, 88, 89, 90, 91, 93, 
94, 97, 100, 101, 102, 103, 110, 11%, 117, 
120, 142, 155, 157, 168 

Barcel, 169 

Barots, 135 

Batini, Essoteric aspect of Ismaili. doctrines, 
:B) 

Batwa, 58, 101 

Bazqassab, 155 

Behlim, 73, 75, §1-2, 100, 110, 151 

Bengal, 132, 134 

Bhabha Ram, 60 

Bhands, 82-3, 152 

Bhangi, 136 

Bharmal (Bohra name for Siddharaj Jaya- 
sincha } converted, 10, 20, 21, 36 

Bharuch (Broach), 4, 22, 69, 70, 72, 74, 
75, 94, 96, 124, 155, 157, 16], 162 

Bhatiaras, 735 

Bhatti, 75 

Bhavanagar, 3, 58, 60 

Bhishti, 73 

Bhoi, 77, 83-4, 135, 147, 148, 170 

Bhopal, $2 

Bhuj, 94 

Bibipura, 34 

Bijapur, 63, 64 

Bilgram, Syeds of, 14S 

Billimora, 41, 117 

Al-Biruni, 4 

Bodeli, 97 

Bohra, Alias, 73 

Bohras, 15, 18, 24, 25, 138, 139, 143, 
153, 155, 157, 159, 167 

Bohra, Da'udi, 70, 72, 73, 92 

Bohras, Isma‘ili, 17; Jafar's activities and 
23, 25: commercial activities of, 25, 26; 
split, 27 ef segqg. and Aurangzeb, 32 eF 
sega, S54 


151, 
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Bombay, 42, 44, £0, 53, 69, 75, 
Hirt dlourtidadgement, 162° 
Bombay Presidency, 49, 32 
Borgad, 72, 98, 109, 110, 166 
firahmin, 129, 130; compared with the 
' Syeds, 1334 
' Prahma, Hindu deity, 60 
roach sce Bharuch 
Bukhari, Syed Muhammad, 58 
Bukhari Syeds, 119 
Burhan-u'd-din, Syedna Muhammad: nomi- 
"+ yated 50; concilistion by, 50; difficulties, 
$0; death, 50 
Borhanpur, 31, 40, 42, 43, &, 62 
Burhanpur Dargah Cace, 17, 18, 
Burma, .69 
Bourg bin Shahryar, Arab traveller, 5 


19, 48, 50 


Cambay (Khambhat), 3, 5, 6, 8, 9, 13, 22, 
72, 73, 77, 82, 96, 109 

Caste System: Ilindu, 129-30, 139, 139-46 

Chalukya, Avani-janas-raya Pula-kesi-raja, 4 

Champanir, 22 

Chanchwali, 95 

Chandbhai Ghalla Case, 50 

Chandji Kharji, 44 

Charmdaz, 155 

Chavotakas, 4 

Chhad, Briha-Raja, son of Raja Nanasimha, 
6; also Brihatapurusha, 7 

Chhapi, 104, 106, 165, 168 

Chhaparbandh, 85-6, 147 

Chhipps, 73, 55 

Chauhans, 84-5, 110 

Chichi Bai, 60 

Chishti, Khwaja Mu‘in-u’d din, 64 

Chhota Udepor, 73, 75, 92, 93 

Chobdar, 156 

. Chonda, 87 
Chunakara, 57 
Customs: Birth, In Arabs, 79-80; in Behlims, 
‘€3s In Charhans, 843; In Chhaparbandhs, 

86: in Dhobis, 87, £8, 955 in Maleks, 49, 
103, 106, 108, 109, 197, 193, 236, 117, 322 

Customs: Drath, in Arabs, 72-80, §6, 98: in 
Matcks, 99, 102-03, 107, 105, SIO, 121, 11S 

Customs + Marriage, in Arabs, 78-9: in 
Rehlims, Sl: in Bhands, 82; ia Chauhans, 
f43 in Chhanarbandhs, 86: in Dhobis, 8&, 
£9, 95, 95, 86; in Mixteks, 98-9, 102, 106-7, 
10s, 109, TUT, 192-73, 116, 177-8, 120-1, 125 


108, 157; . Dabhel, 124, 165 


Dabhot, 14, 71, 74, 76, &2, 95, 97, 119 

Dabhoia, 155 

Dwi, 15, 16, 18, 39, 48 

Daimadi, 77 

Dai-wl-Baleph, 16: Hibtia claim on, 4] 

Baltewt Mahsur or Mahedud, 16 

Dai-u’l Afutlug 15; position af 16-18: io 

making nas, 19; first Indian as, 25, 41, 50, SI 

Dailam, 10 

Dandi, 11 

Dara Shukoh, Prince, 35 

Darpgahwala, Pirzada Syed Sadr-u'd-din, HL. 
author of Fawaith-i-Pir, 38 

Darwesh, 155, 146 

Dasondh, Ismaili tribute, 61, 62 

Dastarband, 155, 156, 157 

Dastur-wl Amal, of Syedna Bahan-uw'd-din, 3] 

Dau'd bin Ajab Shah Syedna, 25: carcer, 
26-7 

Da'ud bin Outbshah, Svedna, 26; succeeds, 
27; detained on Ibrahim’s suit, 28: gees 
into concealment, 29: sends Shaikh Safi- 
u’d-din to Lahore, 29; proceeds to Kashmir, 
30; returns, 31 

Dau'di (Bohras), 27; during the reign of 
Aurangzeb, 37-9; skeich of the history of, 
42-3 . 

Paulatabad, 42 ‘ 

Dawat: Rohra administrafive structure or 
mission, 15, 17, 18, 20, 21, 32, 39; and the 
Hibt-uw'l-lah sect, 41; under Syedna Najm- 
u'd-din, 48-9, 50, 51, $2, §3 

Deccan, 10, 13, 21, 35, 38, 63, 64 

Dehenm, 76 

Delhi, 62, &9 

Peoband, 124, 165, 168, 169 

Dhandhuka, 87 

Dharanagari or Navasari, 11 

Dhott, 74, §7-9, 135, 146, 148, 

Dhoraji, $3 : 

Dhrolt, 39 

Dhuldhoya, §9 

Div, 22 

Dohad, 35 - 

Dudhwals, 73, 89-91, 139; Jamathandi oren- 
nization in, 143-4, 147, P31, 152, hy 

Dunedin, Lord, quoted, 162 


454, 155, 170 


Enypt, 9; Fatimid rule in, 19 = 
Engush. and Syedaa Hubi-v'l-Inh, 41, 42, 43 
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: 


English, 83, 87 


Fakhr-u'd-din, Maulai 23 

Fakir, 71, 115, 116, 155, 156 

Farah, in Afghanistan, 14 

Farid, Shaikh, entitled Qulij Khan, 3] 

Fatimah, the Prophet's daughter, 118, #37 

Fatimid Dynasty, 16, 20, 61 

Fatolia appellation applicd to a family of 
traders, 6 

Fazil Shah, Syed also Mohammad Fazif Shah, 
56, 63 

Fazjulla Lutf-u'l-lah, 95, 150 

* Fire worshippers "’, 8 

Firuz, Nur-wd-din sce Nur-u'd-din Firuz 

Firuz Tughuluq, 13 

Fyzee, A. A. A., 19 


Gackwads of Baroda, 78, 110 

Gandhar, 96 

Gandhiji, Mahatma Gandhi, [36 

Gandharp, 93, 152 

Galiakot, 21 

Ganesh, Hindu deity, 10,13 

Garasia, 70, 73, 122, 153, 156 

Ghadir-i-h hum, 18 

Ghairat Khan, Deputy for Dara Shukeh in 
Gujarat, imprisons Sycdna Pir Khan 35 

Ghalib, Syed or Ghajib Din, 54, 55 

Ghamchikas, 5 

Ghanchi, 70, 72, 91-4, 138, 157 

Ghanchi Community, in inscription, 7 

Ghascora, 74 

Ghizai, Amir, 30 

Ghogha, 96 

Ghora, Shah, 93 

Ghoti, 74, 81 

Giramtha, 59, 60 

Girasiah, Molesalam sce 
siah 

Godhra, 35, 70, 76, 94, 95, 157 

Gujarat Muslin Panara Jama't, mt 

De Gogje, 19 

“\\Golconda, 63, G4 

Gujarat, 34, 37, 38, 40, 42, 43, 44, 46, $4, 56, 
s 58, 59, 60, 62, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 

78, 81, 82, 84, 85, 87, 89, 91, 94, 95, 96, 

97, 98, 101, 102, 103, 105, 108, 110, 112, 
“415, 116, ALT, 118, 119, 120, 122, 132, 134, 
135, 136, 138, 139, 140, 144, 150, 151, 159, 


Molesalam Gara- 
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160, 162 uae 

Gujarati (language ), §0, 82, 83, 84, 86, 87, 
88, 89, 90, 91, 92, 94, 95, 97, 99, 101, 103, 
107, 108, 112, 114, 116, 117, 125, 143, 16E, 
168, 169° 

Gurjara, Jayabhata IV, 4 

Gwalior, 46 


Habshi, 96, 134, 136 

Hadhramaut, 78 

Hajam, 72, 94-5, 135 

Hajjams, Jokhari, 95 

Hanifa, Abu, the jurist, 150 

Hanafi Law, 150 

Harichhand, 58 

Harijan, position of, 136 

Hasan bin Sabbah, 54 

Hasan, Imam, 63 

Hasan Kabir-u'd-din Syed, 56, life, 58 

Hasan Nurani Saheb, Maulana, 52 

JJasan Pir, Syedi, 32 

Hasanbhai, Maulaj, Wali at Ahmedabad, 
and Ja‘far, 22 

Hashim, Syed or Hashim Shah, 54, 55 

Hazir Beg, 59, 60 

Wejaz, 112 

Herat, 57 

Hibt-u'l-Inh Sect, 44, 43 

Hibt-u'l-lah bin Isma‘il bin ‘Abd-ul- Rasul, 
Shaikh of Hibt-u'l-lah sect, 41-2 

Hibt-u’'l-lah = Muyid-u'd-din Syedna 
Muyid-wd-din Syedoa Hibt-u'l-lah 

Hilfewl-Faza'il, Committee, 48 

Hindi language, 83, 94, 95, 96, 97 

Hisam-u'd-din, Syed, 96 

Hudud al-din, Religious hicrarchy, 15 

Hufjat, appointed by Imam, 16 ; 

fhufjatiwl A’zam 16; Abd-u'l Husain's claim 
to be, 5! 

Heunnanman, 3 

Hurrat ul Malika, Maulatana, Hajjat, an- 
pointed the first Da‘i-u'l-Mutluq, 20 

Husam-wd-din Syedna "Abd-u'l Husain, 
difficulties of, 49-50; death, 50 

Husain, ( Pir) Imam, 55, 63 

Hyderabad, 75 


see 


Jbn Battutah, in Gujarat, 13-14, 96 
Ibrahim bin Daud bin Ajab Shah, 27: files 
claim, 28; suit, is arrested and released, 
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Jays suit tfore Akbar in Lahore, 29; 
mersists afier Shaikh Sulaiman’s death, 30; 
wiresicd but reicascd, 3 

‘Thrahim Raza Saheb, Maulana, 52 

Tdar, 92, 93 

Idris, Syedna, 19th ds'i, 32 

dkéhlas Committee, 147 

Imam, Successor to Ases, 15-16, 17; in Shiva 
traditions, 18-19 

Imeami Letters, 48 

Imam-u'd-din, Pir, 55 

Tmam-u'd-din, Shah, 56; founder of Imam- 
shahi sect, 58, 60; life, §8-G0; and Mahmud 
Berada, 59; conversions, 59-€0; builds 
mansoleum, 60; as Indra, 61; independent 
of Ismaili Imam, 61, 62, 64, 106, 319 

» Imamshahi Syeds, €0, 61, 62, 83 

Independent kingdom of Gujarat, 34 

India, 54, 57, 131, 144, 159, 160 

Indian Afgtan Januvt, 144-5, 147 

Indian Ocean, 3 

Indigenisation of “forcign’ Muslim con 
munities, 160-1; in personal Taw, 161-2; 
in customs, 165 

Indore, 43, 45 


aig 


Ingite’-ienas, doctrines of, 48; refuted, 
48 fn. 

Indra, Hindu deity, 63 

Tran, 57 

Traq, 7 


Inbilis, trading family of Cambay, $ 

T'sa, Isma‘ili preacher and the Mughals, 37 

Ishiziar see Sabzawar 

Istam, birth demarcated divisions in, 130-2: 
varintion from Hinduism, 132-3; at bottom 
334-5: incomplcte, 135-6, 188; Social signi- 

_ ficance of, 169-70 
Islamization, 64, 100, 106; explained, 158-9; 
in carer ages, 10); and personal law, 
161-2; in reHgious beliefs, 164-5; in dress 
patterns, 167-8: in linguistic and educa- 
tional patterns, 168-9; note an 186 

Islan-u'd-din, Syed or Pir, 34, $$ 

Tslamt Shah, Nizari Imam, 57 

tsma‘it LE or Ismail Raza Syed, 5-4, $5 

Ise i, the first Ismaili Imam, $4, 55, 56 

Ismaili Badr-u'd-din Syedi, 31 

Ismaili Badr-w'd-din bin Mauila Raj, Syedna, 
nominated, 34; Ist Rajput da’i, 36; died, 37 

toms] bin “Abdar)]) Rasulo Shaikh, of 
Hibtu'blah seer, 47-2 

’ Alistakhel, Abw Ishaq, Arab traveller, $ 

3626 


Vtimad Khan, title of Abd-n’-Qasi, 32 

Ivanow, W., 19, 42, 55, 38, 106 

Jez-u'd-din bin) = Syedna Tris, 
Muhammad, 25 

Izz-u'd-din, Sycdna Muhammad, life, 44-5 


Sytdna 


Jabugam, 74, 97 

Jabir, 27, 28 

Jadeja Rulers, 39 

Ja‘Sar, founder of the Sunni Vohra sect, life 
of, 22-3; his popularity and his assassina- 
tion, 22; influence, 23, 26, 38 

Ja‘far As-Sadiq, Imam, 59, 104 

Jafar Shirazi, Syed Ahmad, completes work 
becun by Jna‘far, 23 

Jafaria sect, 26 

Jahangir, Mughal Emperor, appealed by 
‘Ali summons Syedna Adam, 31 

Jains, 46 

Jaipur, §9 

Jalal bin Hasan, Syedna, 20; comes 10 Indias, 26 

Jalal-u'd-din, 62 

Jamad, 77 

Jama’t-i-Kelan, Sunni Vohra community as, 
23-4 

Jama't-i-Khurd, Usmaili Bohra Community 
as, 23 

Jama ibandi, in Arabs, 78; in Bhands, 82; 
in Bhois, 83; in Chauhans, 84: in Chhapar- 
bandhs, 85; in Dhobis, 87-8, 89; in Dudh- 
walas, 90, 9]; in Ghanchis, 92, 93, 94, 95, 
96, 97; in Borsad, 95, 10], 102, 103, 106, 
109, JI, 112, 117, 123, 125, 139 ef segg.: 
change in, 148-9 

Jembusar, $5 

Jamnapar, 35-6, 37, 39, 43 

Jan Mohammad, Qazi, 28 

Jania Jogi, 11 

Jantrai, 63 


Jat, 74 
Shalor, 102 
Jiwanji, Shaikh, bin Shaikh Da'udbhai 


Shaikh, 42, 43 
Jizivah, in Guiarat, 23 
Julahas, &0, 147 
Junagadh, 5, 110, 157 
Junaid Arab Community, + 
Jurz, § 


Kabir-u'd-din, Pir, 11, 104 
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Kacchh, 39, 40, 46; Maharao of, 78, 94, 165, 
166, 167 

Kacchellas, 4 

Kacchi, 94 

Kadi, 62, 63, 72, 123 

Kadia, 71 

Kadiwal Syeds, 62 

Kafur, Malik, 13 

Kagdis, 107 

Kagazi, 155 (same as Kagdis ) 

Kahar, 83 

Kaira, 69, 70, 75, 80, 121, 161, 162 

Kakas of Pirana, 62 

Kalaigara, 76 

Kalim-u'd-din, Syedna Musa, nominated, 37; 
dies, 37 

K'al Ma’surmn, Da i-uw'l-Mutiuq as, 17 

Kalol, 84, 92, 94 

Kamadia, Khojah functionaries, 57 

Kamal Khan of Sirohi, harshness of, 29-30, 
38 

Kamal-u’d-din, Mir, 86 

Al-Kameruni, Malik u’t 
Battutah’s account, 13-14 

Kanam, 60 

Kapadwanj, 26, 51 

Karachi, 49 

Kasai, 74 

Kasbati, 72, 73; see also sibel Tos bael, 152 

Kashi, 60 

Kashmir, 30, 57 

Kasim “Ali, 61 

Kasim Shah, Pir, 55 

Kazi, 76 

Khadija Bibi, 58, 62 

Khalid, Syed or Khalid din or Khaliq din Pir, 
54,55 

Khambhat see Cambay 

Khambhalia, 39, 58 

Khambhat Muslim Janta't, 147 

Khan, 156 

Khandesh, 59 

Khanyi, and Aiirangzeh. 37-8 

Khanderao Gackwar, Maharaja of Baroda, 82 

Kharwa, 95-6, 156 

Khatki, 71, 73, 74, 75 

Khatri, 74, 97-8, 167 

Kheda, 95 

Kheralu, 81 

Kheta, Mukhi, 62 

Khoj Bin Malik, 28 fn. 

Khojah, 15, 54, 59, 72, 74, 138, 139, 143, 151, 


Tuyar, in ibn 
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153, 160, 16], 162, 164, 167 
Khokhar, 74 
Khulfa-i-Rashidun, 33 
RKifa’ar defined, 131, 131, fn. 137, 150-1 
Kinship System, 139-40 
Kinship Terminology, 134-5, App. A, 173-4 of 
Kirman, $9 
Kishtiban, 156 
Kotdi, 58 
Kothwara, 95 
Kumbhar, 73 
Kureshi, 73 


Lahore, 29, 30, 31, 62 

Laili Hujjat, 16 

Lakhaji, Jadeia of Jamnagar, 39 
Lane-Poole, Stanley, 19 

Lata, south Gujarat, 4 
Latifbhal, of the Hujumiya, 39 
Lewis, Bernard, 19 

Lucknow, 169 

Luhar, 75, 100-1 

Lun, 59 

Lunawara, 41, 95 

Luqmanyi, Syedi, 42 


Madhav Rao Peshwa, 43 

Madhya Pradesh, 38, 100 

Mahadaji Sindhia, 43 

Mahdayi Firga, 14, 24 

Al-Mahbdi, Fatimid Imam, 19 

Mahdibagh Sect, 41; account of, 51-2 

Mahfarosh, 157 

Mohgir, 156 

Mahmud Shah, heir apparent of Ahmad 
Shah, 22 

Mahmud Shah Begada, 14, 23; and Imam 
Shah, 59, 60, 119, 166 

Mahmud, Syed or Mahmud Shah, 54, 55 

Maitrakas, 3 

Makrani, 73, 134, 136 

Malek, 70, 73, 74, 75, 81, 82, 84, 98-109, 116, 
121, 122, 148, 151, 156, 162 

Malek Saheb, Maulana = ‘Abd-u'l-Husain 
Known as, 51 

Malik, H. M. Khan Bahadur, 51 

Malpur, 10] 

Malabar, 96 

Malabari, 95 

Malwa, 13, 21, 40, 42, 43, 44, 45, 50 
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Mamer, 156 

Mandzore,/45;\46 

Mand+vi, 39, 46 

Moanigr, 76 

Mangrof, 110 

Mansur Khalifa, 4 

Mansoor Al-Hallaj, 71, 92 

Mansur, Syed or Mansur Muhammad, Syed, 
54, 53 

Mansoori Vohra, 71, 72, 92, 93, 101, 142, 152 

Mansuti-Tantgara, 10! 

Mansus, 27 

Marathi, 90, 117 

Marriage, role of in social structure, 150 
ef segq., impediments to 152; and commu- 
nity differentiation, 1$5-6 

Marriage customs see Custams: Marriage 

Mourriare preference, 120-1, 123, 140; cousin 
martiages, preference, 152-3 

Marwadi, 77, SQ;in North Gujarat, 102-3; 
in Baroda, 103 

Mioa’sud, the Arab Herodotus, 5 

Mas’ud Ghazi, and the Behlims, 81 

Matia Kanbis, 69; rebcllion of, 62, 106, 165 

Mauryas, 4 

Mazdoor, 156 

Mazhar ‘Ali, Maulvi, 46 

Me’sun-i-Mahsur or Mahuiud, U6 

AfatsuneieMuthaq, 16, 18, 39, 41, 43 

Meoca ( Makka ), §, 6, 24, 80 

Medina ( Madina ), 5, 6, 80 

Mehr Husain, Pir, 65 

Mehsana, 69, 70, 71, 372, 73, 75, SI, 103 

Memons, 15, 72, 142, 143, 147, 153, 157, 162, 
G4, 166, 167, 170 

Mirasi, 73 

Afisay or covenant in Bohtas, 16-7, 18 

Mohi-w‘d-din, Sved, 103 

Molesalam Garasias, 14, 81, 15%, 163 

Mormnas ato Morains, 56, 62, 63, 65, 69, 
163-7: Masharkhi, 104-5; reformist move- 
ment in, 105-6, }06-7, 165, 167 

Moras sce Momnas 

Mfomnapura, in Kadi, 62, 63 

Mongols, £4 

Morbi, 22, 36, 44 

Morhash, 107-3 

Mughal, 72, 137, 238, 144, 1453, 136 

Mughal Empire, 109, 110, 112, 118 

Muhammad Abu Zahra, 150 

Moahstomed, A‘tani Prince, Subedar of Gujn- 


rat, 37 


Muhammad bin Qasim, 103 

Muhammad Badr-u'd-din, Syedna see Badr- 
u'd-din, Syedna Muhammad 

Muhammad Bhal, Mulla, author of Afesan- 
é-Dohar, 47, 46, 49 

Muhammad bin Islam Shah, Nizarl Imam, 
59 . 

Muhammad bin Tughulua, 13, 103 

Muhammad Burhan-u'd-din, Syedaa sce 
Burhan-wid-din, Sycedna Muhammad 

Muhammad Fazil Shah, Syed see Fazil Shah, 
Syed 

Muhammad ibn Isma‘il ibn Ja’far, Isma'ili 
Imam, 12, 55 

Muhammad Izz-u'd-din bin Syedna Idris, 
Syedna, 25 

Muhammad Izz-u'd-din, Syedna see Izz-u'd- 
din, Ssedna Muhammad 

Muhammad Jaunpuri, Syed, in Gujarat, 14, 
24, 71, 119 

Muhammad, Syed, 12 

Muhammad Syed or Muhammad Shah, 54, 
55 

Muhammad Tahir, Mfaulana see Tahir, 
Maulana Muhammad 

Muhammad Yusuf Noajfm-u'd-din, Syedna 
see Najm-u'd-din Syedna Muhammad Yusuf 

Muhib-u'd-din, Syed, 54 

Mukasit, Afazun-i-Matsur known as, 16, 18 

Mukhi, Khojah functionary, 57 

Mukhtar Khan, Subedar in Gujarat, 37 

Mulla Saheb, popular appellation for Da‘s- 
wleAfutina, £7, 18 

Multan, 13, 57, 89 

Multani, 74 

Mundhia, 156 

Mundra, 39, 40 

Murad, Shahzada, Subedar of Gujarat, 28 

Murad, Shahzada, Subedar in Gujarat, 36, 54 

Musa Kalim-u'd-din. Syedna see Kalim-u’d- 
din, Syedna Musa 

Musa Kazim, fsna "Ashari Imam, 56 

Musa Khan, of Sama Pathans, 109 

Musaiman, 7! 

Muslie: Patani Jamat, (47 


Musts‘alis, Western Ismailis, in India, 
Bohras, 12, 15, 16, 19, 20, 61 

Mustifh, Syed, §5, €0 

Al-Mustansir-bi'l-lah, Fatimid ruler of 


Egypt: sends missonaries to India, 9: and 
Siddhara) Jayasinghs, HW, 19, 54, 86 
Mostaasir-bit-lah, Pir, $4, $5 
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Moyi'd-ud-din, Syedoa Hibt-t'l-lah: nomi- 
natéd)O400 andthe English in Surat, 41; 
and the Hibt-wl-lah Sect, 41-2; touts, 
42; death 42; ability, 43 

Muzaffar Shah I, Sultan of Gujarat, 119 

Muzafiar Shah I, Sultan of Gujarat, 23 

Muzaffar Shah IIf, Sultan, last Sultan of 
Gujarat, 26 


Nadiad, 100 

Nagabhata, the Pratihara king, 4 

Nagori, 74, 156, 167 

Nagpur, S51 

Najaf, 156, 157 

Najm-u'd-din, Syedna 'Abd-u’l Qadir, Nas of, 
47-8; position of da’ wat under, 48-9 

Najm-u'd-din, Syedna Muhammad Yusuf, 
accession and death, 43-4 

Najm-u'd-din, Syedna Yusuf, first Indian 
da‘i, 11, 20, 25-6, 28 

Nakhuda, 96; alsa Nakbuda Ibrahim, 96. 
136 

Nakhuyaorika, 7 

Nalbandh, 76 

Nandot, 10] 
Nar Muhammad Shah, Nur Muhammad 
known as 60; as Vishnu, 61; life, 61, 62 
Nas, doctrine of succession, 15; doctrine 
explained, 18-19, 37; of Syedoa Najm-u'd- 
din, 47-8 

Nas-t-J’ali, 18, 27 

Nas-i-Khafi, 18 

Nanasimha, Raja, 6, 7 

Nasir-u'd-din, Syed, 56 

Nashtar, Isakhan, Haji Jahangir Khan, 144 

Nasir-u'd-din Chishti, Pir, 85, 86 

Natig or Prophet, 15 

Navasari, 4, 5, 11, 12, 55, 57, €0, 62, 72, 117, 
157 

Nawanagar or Jamnagar, 37, 38, 39, 46 

Nayak, 75-6 : 

Naya Kaka, 58, 60 

Neemuch, 45, 46 

Nihari Hujiat, 16 

Nisargir, 89 

Nizaris, Eastern Ismatilis, in India Khojahs, 
12, 15, 19, 54, 57, 60 

Noradina Piroja, Nakhu, son of Khoja Nau 
Abu Brahima of Hurmujadesa, 6, 7 

Nur Muhammad, 60 

Nur-u’d-din Firuz bin Abu Ibrahim Nakbuda, 
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also Nur-u'd-daulatwa-u'd-din Firuz bin 
Abu fbrahim Al-Iraqi, 6, 7 

Nur Muhammad Nur-u'd-din, Syedna see 
Nur-u'd-din, Syedaa Nur Muhammad 

Nur-u'd-din, Maulai, one of the early Bohra 
missionaries, 9; gocs to the Deccan, 10 

Nur-u'd-din, Syedna Nur Muhammad, im- 
prisoned, succeeds, dies in Mandwi, 39 

Nur-w'b-hag, Shaikh, Qazi in Gujarat, 37 

Nur Satgur, also Nur-u’d-din, first Nizarl 
missionary, 9; arrives, miracies, converts 
Siddharaj Jayasingha, 10, 11; in Navasari, 
marriage and death, 11, 12; age of, 12, 54, 
55, 56, 57, GO, 61 

Nur-u'd-dia see Nur Satgur 

Nusrat Khan, 13 


O'lcary, Delacy, 19 


Padra, 94 

Pakistan, 75, 121, 151 

Palande, married to Nur Satgur, I1 

Palanpur, 14, 72, 75, 76, 106, 110, 119, 157 

Panara-Reshamwala, [11-12 

Panch Mahals, 70, 75 

Pandu, 75 

Panjnigar, 156, 157 

Paryushan, Jain festival, 46 

Patan, Anhilwada, sce Anhilwada Patan 

Patan, Somnath, see Somnath Patan 

Patel, 156, 157; Patel Qiledar, 156 

Pathan, 69, 74, 75, 76, 81, 100, 108-10, 115, 
321, 137; community organization in 
Ahmedabad of, 144-5, 146, 153, 162 

Pathans, Babi, 110-11 

Pathans, Sama, 109-10, 166 

Pathan Khanzada, 75 

Patidars, 125 

Patrapatis, 7 

Persia, 7, 96 

Persian (language ), 120, 161 

Persian Traders, 5 

Petiad, 13, 60 

Pinjaras, 71, 72 

Pir Masha‘ikh, Syed, the Elder; also Pir 
Mashaikh bin Pir Rahmat-u'l-lah Shah, 
56, 62 

Phadnavis, Nana, 43 

Pir Mashai’kh, Syed Ul, 56; descent and birth, 
62-3, work, 63; books written by, 63-4; 
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controversy about, 64-5, 104, 105, 106, 160, 
165 : 

Pir Muhzmmad Shah, 123 

Pirana, 58, 59, 60, G!, 106 

Pirans-Pantht, 161, 1655 sez also Satpanth! 

Pirersuridt System, 84, §3, 91, 103, 106, 115, 
115 

Poona, 43, 47, 50 

Porbandar, 4 

Pratihara, Nagabhata, 4 

Premji, 59 

Prophet, the Holy Prophet, Muhammad, 3, 
15, 32, 33, 35, 63, 71, 73, 80, 118, 137 

Punja Sinch, 55, 60 

Punjab, the, 98, 162 

Paurdah System, 159-60 


Qasim Zain-w') din bin Pir Khan, Syedne, 32 

QOassab, 135, 147, 157; see also Kasai and 
Kharkt 

Qulij Khan, see Farid, Shaikh 

Qura’n, 17, 39 

Quresh, Tribe of the Prophet, 73, 131 

Qureshi, 170: see also Kureshi 

Qureshi Jama't, VAT 

Qutb-i-Alam, Syed Burhan-u'd-din, 119 

Qutb-u'd-din Shah, Sultan of Gujarat, 119 

Quitb-u'd-din, Syedna Qutb Khan, 32nd da‘i, 
imprisoned, questioned, executed by Aurang- 

zeb, and *Abd-u'l Qawi, 32-4, 35, 37 


Radhanpur, 73, 110 

Rahmat-u'l-lah, Syed or Shah, 56, 62 

Raisineh}! Jam of Jamnagar, 79 

Roja bin Da‘ad, Mulla, 22, 36 

Rajn Saheb Jamat-u'd-din bin Mulla Hassan, 
Well, excouted at Muraffar Shah's orders, 
23-1 

Rainn, Baba, 12 

Rajasthan, 74, 100, 169, 103 

Rajpute, 137, 138, 151, 153 

Raju, Syed, Mahdavi leader, killed, 35 

Ramnath, original name of Maulai *Abd- 
wl-lah, 9 

Rampur, 40, 42, 44, 46 

Rarozan ‘Al, Maului, killed, 45, 
an 

Randers, 100, 124, 162 

Renever, 75, 135, 186 

Ranma, 78, 76 


* 


Ratangarh, 44 

Ruticnalizarion, explained, 159; of customs, 
166 

Razakhani Movement, 109 

Riddat, Wars of, 136 

Rhodesia, 67 

Runn of Kacchh, tribes around 166 

Ruknadina, Amir, 6 

Rupnath, original mame of Maulai Nur-u'd- 
din, 9 


Sabarkantha, 69, 74, 75, 88 

Sabarmati, river, 34, 36, 59 

Sabzifarosh, 156 

Sabzwar or Isfiziar, 57 

Sa‘d bin Sharif Taminy, § 

Sadiq) Muhammad Khan, Murad’s atallg, 
28-9 

Sadr-u'd-din, Mahmud, Syed, 56 

Sadr-u'd-din, Syed or Pir, 56; founder of 
Khojah Community, 57-8, 164 

Sa'd-u'l-lah Pir, Shah Syed, 99 

Safaris, 125 

Safi-u'd-din, Syedna Adam, sent to Lahore, 
29: takes the Syedna there, 30; sutceeds 
Syedna Dau'd, 31; dics, 32 

Sahdeva, 58 

Said Khan, 62 

Saifiya, Jamia, 18, 44; under Syedna Najo- 
u’d-din, 49; improvement in, $2 

Saif-rd-din, Syedna, 'Abde-"Ali, career and 
death, 44 

Saif-u'd-din, Syedna Tahir, on position of 
dh, 16, 20, 49, $0, $3 

Saindhavas, 4 

Sakif, 3 

Salah, u'd-din Galib Syed or Satah Din, 
54, 55 

As-Samiri, Sharif of Cambay, house of de- 
scribed by Tbn Battutah, 13-14 

Samni, 95 

Sankheda, 74, §1, 97 

Santhalpur, 74, 75 

Sanweli, 75 

Saranrpore, 2 

Sarangpur Gate in Ahmedabad, 63, €4 

Sarnia, 105 

Saraswati river, 25 

Sarmad, execution of, 32 

Satpanthi, 34, 36, 37, 58, 6, 63, 62, 107 

Satr Ceoncealment}, The Age of , 16, 20 
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Saurashtra, 4, 39, 40, 44, 46, 70, 93, 94, 96, 
L1G alh? 

Sayajirao Gackwar IH, Maharajah of Baroda, 
80, 82 

Shadman, Mirza, 31 

Shafja't Code of law, accepted by Arabs, 78 

Shah ’Alam, Mughal Empcror, 43 

Shah ‘Alam, 119 

Shah Beg, Kotwal, and Syedna Qutb Khan, 
32-3 

Shah Jahan, Mughal Emperor, 34, 40 

Shahab-u'd-din, Syed, 56, 60 


Shahji Miran, called by Aurangzeb 62; 
dies, 62 
Shaikh, Ulema of the Bohras, 18; under 


Syedna Najm-u'd-din, 49 

Shaikh, 69, 70, 81, 110, 116, 121, 122, 133, 
137, 144, 151, 153, 155, 156, 157, 161, 
169, 170 

Shaikh, 115-16 

Shaikh Julaha, 114 

Sha‘istah Khan, as Subedar 
34-5 

Shams-u'd-din, the cap-maker, 14 

Shams Tabrizi, 57 

Shams-u'd-din’ Muhammad Shah, 
Imam, 56, 57 

Shams-u'd-din Syed er Shams-u'd-Haw or 
Shams Pir, 54, 55, 56, 57 

Shana Kaka, 60 

Shariat Act of 1937, 163-+ 

Sholapur, 117 

Sholapuri Jama’t, 117-18 

Shudra, 130 

Shuja-u'd-din, Syedi, 32-3: nominated suc- 
cessor, 34 

Shuja-u'd-din, Syedna Pir Khan: accom- 
panies Aurangzeb—released 35; impri- 
soned by Ghairat Khan, released 35-6; 
and Ahmad, 36; dies, suspected of being 
poisoned, 36 

Al-Siddiq, Abu Bakr, Siddiqi Shaikhs from, 
137 

Siddharaj Tayasingha, 3; in ’Ufi’s account, 
8; storics of the conversion of, 8 ef seqg.; 
and the Bohra missionarics, 9-10; and 
Nur Sateur, 10-11; value of legends about, 
12; tradition of being converted to Sunni 
faith, 12, 13; in Bohra tradition, 20, 36, 
54, 56, 57 

Sidhpore, 23, 25, 102, 106, 114 

Sidi, 77, 156 


in Gujarat, 


Ismaili 
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Sikandar bin Maojhu, author of Miraz-z- 
Stkandari, 119 

Silat, 76 mn oe 

Sind, fall of, 4, 54, 57, 59, 108 

Sindhi (community), 115, 116, 

Sindhi (language), 72, 73 

Sinor, 76, 95 

Sipahi, 71, 73, 152, 155, 156, 157 
Sipahi-Kasbau, 116-17 

Sirohi, 29 

Sironj, 35, 42 

Sodagar, 112-14 

Sojat, 80 

Somanatha-Deva-Nagar or Somnath Patan, § 

Songarh, 41 

Soni, 76 

Somnath Patan, 
seqq., 7, 96 

South Africa, 69 

Subedar Mughal, 156; see also Mughal 

Sulaiman, Arab traveller, 5 

Sulaiman, of the Hibt-u"FlIah sect, 41 

Sulaiman bin Syedi Hasan, Shaikh also 
Syedaa: his claim, 27-8; comes to Ahmeda- 
bad, arrested, released, goes to Akbar 
at Lahore, 29; diss suddenly, 30 

Sulaimani, 19; origin, 27, 50, 75 

Sultanate of Delhi, 13, 108 

Sultans af Gujarat, 14, 21; policy of, 23, 24, 
25, 98, 114, 118, 119, 122 

Sumra, 75 

Surat, 18, 40, 41; Syedna Hibtullah in, 41, 
42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 50, 52, 69, 70, 71, 
72, 76, 82, 89, 96, 117, 157 

Surchand, Raja, 11 

Suthar, 76 

Syeds, 14, 70, 78, 100, 108, 118-22; Shirazis, 
Bukharies, Rifai’s, Qadiriyyas, 118; Mesh- 
hedis, Idrusis, Tirmizis, Bhaktaris, Acizis, 
Zaidis and Mabhdavis, 119; compared 
with Brahmins, 133-4, 137, 138, 144,150, 
151, 153, 156, 157, i61, 169 

Syeds, Ismaili, 119 

Syeds, Mahdavi, 119 

Syedkhani Syeds, 60 


134, 136 


Inscription from, 6 et. 


Tahir, Maulana Muhammad, last of ¢arly 
Sunni missionaries, his work, 24, 46 

Tahir Saif-u'd-din, Syedna, see Saif-u'd-din, 
Syedna Tahir 

Twi, 14, 71, 119, 138, 149, 151, 157, 168 
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Tai, Ismvii Preacher, and the Moughats, 37 

Taj-u'd-tin Pir, 39 

Tamim, Arab Commandant, 4 

Tanks, 95 

Tontgara, 101 

Tapti (Tari), river, 45, 47 

Tarmal, Wazir of Siddbaraj Jayasingha or 
Bharmal, conyericd, 70, 21 

" Tanzint u'l-Arab, 146 

Tagaiyya or concealment, a permitted prac- 
tice in Shi'a doctrines, 10, 25, 26; under 
Aurangzeb, 34, 35, 64 

AlL-Tayyab, Fatimid Imam, 20 

Tayyab Zain-u'd-din, Syedi, 52 

Tayyab Zain-u'd-din Syedna see Zain-u'd- 
din Syedna Tayyab 

Thorad, 75 

Tibet, 57 

Turks, Conquest of Gujarat by, 33 


Vechh, 38 

Ueebh Sharif, 38 

“Of Muhammad, Turkish historian, 3; on 
Siddharaj Jayasingha, & 

Ujhiin, 4, 24, 35; headquarter of the da’war, 
40, 41, 42, 43, 45, 46 

Ulurh Khan, 13 

Umar al-Faruq, third Khalifa 3, 4; Farugi 
Shaikhs from, 337 

Ueman, tie fourth Khalifa, 4; 
Shaikhs from, 137 

Urdu (lanceasc), §0, 82, 83, &5, 86, 87, 88, 
£9, $0, 91, G4, 95, 96, 97, 99, 3100, 105, 
jO3, 307, 308, 230, 312, 334, 175, 116, 
Ji7, 320, 325, 161, 16S, 169 

Uuar Pradesh, 82, 132, i134 


Usmani 


Varhodia, 101 

Vallubhi Kinedom, 4 
Vaviabhipura, 3 

Vankar, 14 

Niramgam, 92 

Vishan (Hinda deft), 61, 164 
Vobra, Charatar, £23 


Vohra-Ghanchi, 92, 94 

Vohra, Kadiwal, 123, 124 

Vohra, Patani, 69, 87, 123, 138, 168 

Vohra, Patel, 72 

Vohra, Sunni, 69, 70, 100, 110, 112, 116. 
322-5, 138, 143, 147, 162, 169, 170 

Vehra, Sunni Surati, 123, 124, 156 


Waedraon, 77 

Wahabi Movement, 100 

Wajih-'d-din, Syedna Ibrahim, suceceds 
mikes Ujjain headquarters, nominates his 
son as successor, 40 

Watker, Major, 78 

iKegf, 5 

Wasi, asas ns, 15 

Wazir Khan, deputy for Subedar in Ahmeda- 
bad, 26 

Westernization, explained, 159, 167 


Yemen, 20, 21, 22, 25, 26, 27, 29 

Yusuf Chandji, 36 

Yusuf Najm-u'd-din, Syedna, see Najm-u’d- 
din, Syedna Yusuf 


Zahid ‘Ali, 19 

Zahir Husain, Hozar Pir Maulana, 64 

Zaktri, exoteric aspect of Isma‘}li doctrines, 15 

Zajn-wt-din, Sultan-d'l Afuhaggigin, § 

Zain-u'd-din, Syed, 56 

Zain-u'd-din, Syedna Tayyab, in Mandsore, 
45; in Ujiain 46; in Surat 46: death, 47 

Zabi-u'd-din, Syedna "Abd-u't-Tayyab: Suc- 
ceeds, 37; leaves Alimedabad as threatened, 
38; attempt to seize, miscarried, 38; 
dies, 39 

Zaki-v'd-din, Syedna ‘Abd-u'l-Tayyab: his 
career, 43; death, 43-4 

Zara, &9 

Zohra Bai, Syedna Yusuf’s dauchter, sup- 
ports Shaikh Sulsinian, 28 

Zweb bin Musa, Syedna, first da‘i, 20 

fukur (manifestation), The Ace of, 16 
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